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C HAP. XCVIII. 


The ſtate of Europe at the time of Charles J. 


Of 1 or Ruſha. Digreſſion on Lap- 
land. 


EFORE we examine into the ſtate of 
Europe under Charles the Vth, it will be 


proper to give a ſketch of the governments 
into which it was divided. We have already be- 


held the ſituation of Spain, France, Germany, 


Italy, and England. We ſhall make no men- 


tion of Turky, nor of its conqueſts in Syria 

and Africa, till we have related the moſt me- 

morable events that happened among Chriſtians, 
Vol. III. B when 
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when following the Portugueſe in their voyages 


and in their military commerce in Aſia, we have 
repreſented the ſtate of the eaſtern world. 

We ſhall begin therefore with the Chri- 
ſtian kingdoms of the north. The ſtate of Muſ- 
covy or Ruſſia had taken ſome form. This 

otent empire, which is growing more ſo every 
day, had been for a long time only a colleCtitious 
multitude of half Chriſtian ſavages, ſlaves of the 
Tartars of Cafan, who were the deſcendants of 
Tamerlane. The duke of Ruſſia paid a yearly 
tribute in money, furs, and cattle, to thoſe Tar- 
tars. The Cuſtom was for him to bring the tri- 
bute on foot to the Tartar ambaſſador, to proſtrate 
himſelf before him, to preſent him with milk to 
drink, and if any of it fell on the neck of the am- 
baflador's horſe, to lick it up. The Muſcovites 
were on the one ſide ſlaves of the Tartars, and 
on the other, hard prefled by the Lithuanians : 
towards the Ukraine they were likewiſe ex- 
poſed to the depredations of the Crim Tartars, 
ſucceflors of the Scythians inhabiting the Tau- 
rica Oherſoneſus, to whom they paid tribute, 
At length ſtood up a chief named John Baſili- 
des, or ſon of Baſil, a man of courage, who ani- 
mated the Ruſſians, reſcued them from ſo hea- 
vy a bondage, and increaſed his territories by 
the acceſſion of Novogorod, and of the city of 
Moſcow which he wreſfted from the Lithuanians 
at the end of the fifteenth century. He-extended 
his conqueſts into Finland, which has often been 
the bone of contention between Ruſſia and Sweden. 


brought back from Moſ- 
ets Mn. cow 
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Ruſſia. 


cow three hundred cart-loads of gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones. But the hiſtory of thoſe rude 
ages is crowded with fables. At that time the 
people of Moſcow had no money, no more than 
the Tartars, but what they acquired by plunder ; 
and as. they had been long expoſed, to the de- 
predations of thoſe Tartars, what riches could 
they, poſſibly have? In truth they had little more 
than the neceſſaries of life. 4 

_ The country about Moſcow produces good 
corn, which. they ſow in May and reap in Sep- 
tember. The ſoil bears ſome fruit ; and honey 
is as common there as in Poland. They have 
always had plenty of black and ſmall cattle: but 
3s their wool is unfit for manufacturing, and 
the people have no ſort of induſtry, their only 
cloathing conſiſted of the ſkins of beaſts. At 
Moſcow there was not ſo much as a ſingle houſe, 
built of ſtone: their wooden huts were made of 


the trunks of trees covered with moſs. In regard 


to their manners they lived like brutes, having 2 
confuſed idea of the Gteek church, of which they 
fancied themſelves members. Their prieſts buried 
them with a, note for St. Peter and St. Nicholas, 
which they put into the hand of the deceaſed. 
This was their principal act of religion; but be- 
yond Moſcow towards the north-eaft, the inha- 
bitants of almoſt all the villages were idolaters. 
After the reign of John Baſilides the Czars grew 
rich, - eſpecially, when another, John Baſilides 
had taken Caſan from the Tartars in 1551: but 
the ſubjects of Ruſſia ſtill continued poor; for. as 
thoſe abſolute ſovereigns had engroſled almoſt the 
whole trade of the. empire to themſelves, and 
raſed exactions on thoſe who had gained ſome- 
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thing to live upon, they ſoon accumulated trea- 
fures, and.on public days of feſtivity diſplayed 
even an Afiatic magnificence. They traded to Con- 
' ſtantinople by the Black fea and to Poland by No- 
vogorod. They had it therefore in their power to 
civilize their dominions, but the time was not yet 
come. The northern part of their empire be- 
yond Moſcow confiſted of vaſt deferts, and a 
few huts of ſavages. They did not even know 
that ſuch an immenſe tract of land as Siberia exiſt- 
ed. This country was diſcovered under John Baſi- 
lowitz by a Collack, who conquered it, as Cor- 

tez conquered Mexico, with a few fire arms. 
The Czars concerned themſelves but very 
little in the affairs of Europe, except in ſome wars 
againſt Sweden in regard to Finland. The Muſ- 
covites never ſtirred out of their own country; 
nor had they any fort of trade by ſea, Even 
the port of Archangel was at that time as little 
known as thoſe of America: it was not diſcovered 
till the year 1553, when the Engliſh went in 
ſearch of new lands towards the north, after the 
example of the Portugueſe and the Spaniards, 
who had made ſo many new ſettlements ſouth, 
eaſt, and weſt. They were obliged to ſail round 
cape North at the extremity of Lapland, Ex- 
perience has ſhewn that there are countries where 
for near five months the ſun does not appear 
above the horizon. The intire crew of two ſhips 
periſhed with cold and miſery in thoſe countries; 
a third under captain Chancellor, reached the 
port of Archangel on the Dwina, the banks of 
which were inhabited by ſavages. Chancellor 
went up by the Dwina as far as Moſcow. From 
that time the Engliſh have been almoſt the * 
maſters 
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Ruſha. 


maſters of the trade of Ruſſia, whoſe valuable 


_furs have greatly contributed to enrich England. 


This is likewiſe a branch of trade, of which the 
Venetians were ſtripped. Their republic had 
heretofore had faQtories, and even a town on the 
banks of the river Don ; but fince that time ſhe 
has carried on this fur trade by the way of Con- 
ſtantinople. Whoever improves in the reading 
of hiſtory, will perceive that commerce has gone 
thro* almoſt as many revolutions, as the govern- 
ment of empires. 

Little did they imagine in thoſe days, that the 
time would come when a Ruflian prince ſhould 
found a new capital at the extremity of the gulph 
of Finland, where every year about two hundred 
foreign veſſels unload their goods; or that from 
thence armies ſhould march, to make kings in Po- 
land, to aſſiſt the German empire againſt France, 
to invade Crim Tartary, and to diſmember Sweden. 
At that time they began to be better acquaint- 
ed with Lapland, of which the Danes and the 
Ruſſians, and even the Swedes themſelves had 
hitherto but very imperfect ideas. This vaſt 
tract of land ſituated near the Pole is mentioned 
by Strabo under the name of the country of the 
Treglodites *, and the. northern Pygmies. We are 
now convinced that the Pygmean race is not a 
fable. It is probable that the ſouthern Yer 


ate extinct, and that their neighbours deſtroyed 


them, Thus ſeveral ſpecies of men may have 
been loſt, like ſeveral ſpecies of animals. The 
Laplanders do not ſeem to reſemble their neigh- 
bours : in Norway, for inſtance, the men are tall 


A people of Ethiopia who are ſaid to have lived in caves un- 
ground; ſo called from dyn a cave, and d to penetrate, 
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and well built, while in Lapland they are not 
above four feet and a half high. Beſides, their eyes, 
their ears, their noſe, are of a different makg from 
thoſe of the ſeveral nations that border on their 
deſerts. They ſeem to be a particular ſpecies 
formed for the climate they inhabit; a climate 
which they are fond of, and they only can be 
fond of. One would think that nature, which 
has produced the rein deer in no other country but 
this, had likewiſe been ſingular in the production 
of this breed of men; and as the rein deer does 
not ſeem to have come from any other part of the 
world, neither do the Laplanders, - For it is not 
in the leaſt probable, that the natives of a better 
country ſhould travel over frozen lakes and dreary 
deſerts, to tranſplant themſelves to ſo barren a 
ſpot. A ſingle family may be ſhipwrecked up- 
on an uninhabited ifland, and propagate there 
in time; but it is not natural that people up- 
on'the continent, ſhould quit a country that pro- 
duced the conveniences of life, to fettle at an 
immenſe diſtance upon rocks covered with moſs, 
and where their only food is the milk of rein deer, 
and fiſh. Beſides if the Norwegians, or the 
Swedes had made a tranſmigration to Lapland, 
would they have intirely changed their ſhape and 
figure? How comes it that the natives of Ice- 
Hand, who live as far north as the Laplanders, 
ſhould be a tall people, and the Laplanders not 
only of a Tow ſize, but of quite a different make 
We may conclude therefore, that a new ſpecies of 
men was found in this part of the 1855 at the 
ſame time that ſo many other different ſpecies 


were diſcovered in Aſia and America. The 
ſphere of nature began to enlarge it ſelf _ 
7 T ides; 
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have already related. - 


Poland. 


ſides; and it is in this view only that Lapland 
merits our attention. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of Iceland, the Thule of 
the antients, nor of Greenland, nor of the ſeveral 
tracts of land bordering on the Pole, whither the 


hopes of diſcovering a paſſage to America has 


often carried our navigators. The knowledge 
of thoſe countries is as barren as themſelves; and 


therefore makes no part of the political plan of 
the world. 


Of POLAND. 


matian manners, began to be reſpeted by 
rmany, ſince the family of the Jagellons ſat 
on the throne. The time was paſt, when the 
kings of this country were appointed by the em- 


i OLAND having long preſerved the Sar- 


perors, to whom they likewiſe paid tribute. 


The firſt of the Jagellons was elected kingrof 
this republic in 1382. He was duke of Lithua- 
nia; but both the ſubjects of his dutchy and him- 
ſelf were idolaters, and fo were the inhabitants of 


ſeveral palatinates. He promiſed to embrace Chri- 


ſtianity, and to incorporate Lithuania with Poland; 

and on theſe conditions he was choſen king. 
This Jagellon took the name of Ladiſlaus, and 

was father of that unfortunate Ladiſlaus king of 


Hungary and Poland, who though born. with 


qualities fit to render him one of the moſt potent 
kings in the world, was defeated and ſlain in 
1444, at the battle of Varna: this battle cardinal 
Julian perſuaded him to fight againſt the Turks, 
notwithitanding the oath he had ſworn; as we 
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The two great enemies of Poland were for a 
long time the Turks, and the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order, The latter having formed themſelves 
into a military body during the cruſades, and 
meeting with no ſucceſs againſt the Mahometans, 
turned their arms againit the idolaters and againſt 
the Chriſtians of Pruſſia, a province then belong- 
ing to Poland. 

n the reign of king Caſimir in the fifteenth 
century, theſe religious knights for a long time 
waged war againſt Poland; at length it was 
agreed to let them have a ſhare of Pruſſia, on 
condition that the grand maſter ſhould pay ho- 
mage to the crown, and become a palatine in 
order to have a ſeat in the diet. 


At that time none but thoſe palatines had a 


vote in the ſtates of the kingdom; but Caſimir 
called in the deputies of the nobility towards the 
year 1460; and ever ſince they have preſerved 
this right. 

The nobles had alſo another privilege, in com- 
mon with the palatines, that of not being confin- 
ed for any crime, till they were juridically con- 
victed. This indeed was the privilege of impu- 
nity. They had alſo the power of life and death 
over their peaſants : they might ſafely kill one of 
thoſe bondmen, provided they put ten crowns on 
the grave; and when a noble Polander flew a pea- 
ſant belonging to another nobleman, by the law 
of honour he was obliged to let him have another 
in his ſtead, But what is moſt mortifying to hu- 
man nature, is, that ſuch a privilege ſhould ſub- 
ſiſt to this very day. 

Sigiſmond of the Jagellon race, who died in 
1548, was cotemporary of Charles V. and _ 
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ed a great prince. The Poles in his time were 
often at war with the Muſcovites, and with 
the Teutonic knights, whoſe grand maſter was 
Albert' of Brandenburg, But war was all that 


the Polanders knew, without underſtanding the 


art itſelf, which was daily improving in the 


ſouthern parts of Europe. 'They fought without 


diſcipline, and had no fortified towns : the prin- 
cipal ſtrength of their armies conſiſted then, as it 
does ſtill, in their cavalry. 

They neglected commerce; nor had they diſ- 
covered till the thirteenth century thoſe ſalt pits of 
Cracow, which contribute ſo greatly to enrich 
the country. The trade of corn and ſalt was left 
to Jews and to foreigners, who ſoon grew rich 


thro' the proud indolence of the nobles, and the 


ſlavery of the people. There were already above 
two hundred ſynagogues in Poland, 

This adminiſtration on the one hand was an 
image of the antient government of the Franks, 
of the Muſcovites, and of the Huns : and on the 


other it reſembled that of the antient Romans, 
inaſmuch as each of the nobles has the right of 


the tribunes of the people, to oppoſe the decrees of 


the ſenate by a ſingle word, Veto. This. power 
being extended to every gentleman, and car- 


ried ſo far as to annul by a ſingle vote the 


collective ſuffrages of the republic, is become 


the privilege of anarchy. The Roman tribune 
was a magiſtrate of the people: and the Poliſh 
3 is only a member, or ſubject of the 
ate. The privilege of this member is to diſ- 
turb the whole _ But ſo greatly is ſelf. 

love flattered by thi 
ever would propoſe the abrogation of this cuſ- 
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tom to the diet, would be ſurely cut in pie- 
ces. ko 1 0 = 

There was no other title then in Poland but 
that of nobleman, the ſame as in Denmark, Swe- 
den, and- all over the north : the appellations of 
Duke and Count are recent. Theſe are an imita- 
tion of the cuſtoms of Germany, but. they con- 
fer no power. All the nobility are equal. The 
palatines after depriving. the common people of 
their liberty, were employed in defending their 
own againſt the encroachments of the regal 
power. Though the line of the Jagellons had 
for a long time ſat on the throne; yet thoſe princes 
were never abſolute; nor were thiey kings by here- 
ditary right; they were always choſen as the 
chiefs, but not as the mafters of the ſtate. The 
oath which they took at their coronation, contain- 
ed in expreſs terms, that they deſired the nation to 
depoſe them, if ever they violated the laws they 
had ſworn to obferve. 2850 „ 

It was not however an .caſy matter to ſe- 
eure this right, while they permitted the ſame 
ſamily to continue on the throne. But as their 
kings have no fortteſſes, nor the diſpoſing of the 


public monies, nor the command of the armies, 


their liberty has been hitherto preſerved, The 


nation allowed the king only about twelve hun- 
dred thouſand livres annually to ſupport his 
dignity. The king of Sweden has not ſo much. 
The emperor. has nothing at all; he is at his 
own expence, the head of the Chriftian world, 
caput erbis Chriſtiani, while the iſle of Great- 


Britain grants about twenty three millions of 


livres to her king for his civil liſt. The ſale 
of the regal dignity is the principal ſource 
| | the 
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Poland. 
the money that circulates in Poland. The ca- 


pitation of the Jews, which forms a conſiderable 


part of the revenue, does not amount to above 
a hundred and twenty thouſand florins. | 
In regard to their laws, they had none writ- 
ten in their native language till 1552. The 
nobles being all upon an equality, acted accord- 
ing to the reſolutions of their diets, which are the 
only law to this day; and the reſt of the nation 
never ſo much as inquire into what 1s reſolved. 
As thoſe landhojders are lords of all, and the 
tillers are but flaves, it is they that likewiſe 
are poſſeſſed of all church preferments. The 
ſame practice obtains alſo in Germany: but in 
Poland it is an expreſs and general law; where- 
as in Germany it is only an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
a cuſtom too contray to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
though agreeable to the Germanic conſtitution. 
Rome is differently governed, and has had this 
advantage ever fince its kings and conſuls down 
to the Pontifical monarchy, to debar no perſon 
of merit from aſpiring to the higheſt prefer- 
ments, 


Of Sweden and Denmark. 


THE kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark; and 
1 Norway were elective, like Poland. The 
peaſants and artificers were ſlaves in Denmark and 
in Norway; but in Sweden they had a ſeat in 
the diet of the kingdom, and gave their votes 
tor regulating the taxes. Never had neigh- 
bouring nations a more violent antipathy againſt 
each other, than the _— and Danes; and 
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yet theſe people became ſubject to one govern- 
ment by the famous union of Calmar at the end 
of the fourteenth century. f 

Albert king of Sweden having attempted to 
uſurp one third of the farms of the kingdom, his 
ſubjects revolted. Margaret of Waldemar, queen 
of Denmark, who was called the Semiramis 
the North, took an advantage of thoſe troubles, 
and cauſed herſelf to be acknowledged in 1395, 
queen of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Two 
years afterwards ſhe united the three kingdoms, 
and it was decreed that they ſhould be always go- 
verned by the ſame ſovereign. & 

When we recall to mind that formerly a par- 
cel of Daniſh pirates had carried their victo- 
rious arms almoſt over all Europe, and con- 
quered England and Normandy; when afterwards 
we behold Sweden, Norway, and Denmark unit- 
ed under one government, without becoming for- 
midable to their neighbours ; it evidently appears 
that conqueſts are never made but where the coun- 
try has the misfortune of a bad government. The 
Hanſe towns alone, Hamburg, Lubeck, Dant- 
zick, Roſtock, Luneburg, Wiſmar, were able 
to reſiſt thoſe three kingdoms, becauſe they had 


more wealth. Even the city of Lubeck waged 


war by itſelf againſt the ſucceſſors of Margaret 
of Waldemar. This union of the three king- 
doms, which ſeems ſo ſtriking at firſt ſight, was 
the cauſe of their misfortunes. 

The kingdom of Sweden had one primate, viz. 
the archbiſhop of Upſal, and fix biſhops, who 
were poſſeſſed of very near the ſame authority as 
moſt ef the clergy had acquired in Germany and 
in other countries. \ The archbiſhop of Upſal 
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in particular, was, like the primate of Poland, 
the ſecond perſon in the kingdom. Whoſoever 
is the ſecond wants generally to be the firſt. 

It happened in 1448, that the ſtates of Swe- 
den, tired with the Daniſh yoke, unanimouſly 
choſe the great marſhal Charles Canutſon for their 


king. 
But being equally tired of the epiſcopal yoke, 
they ordered an inquiry to be made into the eſ- 
tates, which the church had uſurped .in the times 
of confuſion. The archbiſhop of Upſal, whoſe 
name was John of Salſtad, aſſiſted by the ſix 
Swediſh biſhops and the reſt of the clergy, ex- 
communicated the king and the ſenate at high 
maſs ; after which they laid their veſtments on the 
altar, and putting on a cuiraſs and a ſword, the 
went out of the church and commenced a civil 
war, This laſted ſeven years: during the whole 
time there was nothing but a bloody anarchy, 
and ſtruggle between the Swedes, who wanted 
to have an independent king, and the Danes, 
who had generally the advantage in the field. 
The clergy one time in arms for their country, 
and another time againſt her, continued to ex- 
communicate, to fight, and to plunder. 
At length the Swedes were forced to ſubmit to 
the Danes under John, ſon of Chriſtian I. king 
| of Denmark ; but upon their taking up arms after- 
| wards, John made his ſenate in Denmark paſs a 
decree againſt the ſenate of Sweden, by which 
the latter were condemned to loſe their nobility 
and their eſtates. But what is very extraordinary, 
ke cauſed this decree to be confirmed by the em- 
peror Maximilian, who wrote to the ſtates of 
Sweden, That they ſhould obey, otherwiſe he would 150g, 
proceed 
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proceed againſt them according to the laws of the em- 
pire. I know not how the abbe de Vertot in his 
revolutions of Sweden could forget a fact of ſuch 
importance, ſo carefully preſerved by Puffendorff. 

By this it appears that the German empe- 
rors, as well as the popes, have always pretended 
to univerſal juriſdiction. It appears alſo that 
the king of Denmark wanted to flatter Maximi- 
lian, whoſe daughter he obtained for his ſon 
Chriſtian II. This is the way that rights are 
eſtabliſhed. The chancery of Maximilian wrote 
to the Swedes, juſt as that of Charlemain would 
have wrote to the people of Benevento or Gui- 
enne. But they wanted the armies and the power 
of Charlemain, 

T his Chriftian IT. took very different meaſures 
after the death of his father. Inftead of apply- 
ing to the Imperial chamber for a decree, he ob- 
tained a ſupply of four thouſand men of Francis 
I. king of France. The French till that time 
had never concerned themſelves in the quarrels of 
the North. In all probability, as Francis I. then 
aſpired to the empire, he was deſirous of being 
ſupported in his pretenſions by Denmark. The 
French troops fought in Sweden under Chriftian ; 
but they were very ill requited, having been diſ- 
charged without 'pay, and purſued in their re- 
turn by the peafants of the country, ſo that not 
above three hundred men returned to France ; 
the ordinary fate of expeditions into remote coun- 
tries. 

We ſhall fee under the article of Lutheraniſm 
the tyranny of this Chriſtian. One of his crimes 
was. the cauſe of his loſing three kingdoms. He 
had juſt concluded an agreement with an ad- 
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the pope, named Arcemboldi, who had fold in- 
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miniftrator created by the ſtates of Sweden, whoſe 
name was Steno Stur. It ſeems that Chriſti- 
an was not ſo much afraid of this adminiſtrator, 
as of Guſtavus Vaſa, the young nephew of king 
Canutſon, a prince of enterprizing courage, 
in ſhort the hero and the idol of Sweden. He 
pretended to want to have a conference with 
the adminiſtrator in Stockholm, and defired that 
young Guftavus and fix o:her hoſtages fhould be 
ji) of board his fleet, which was'at anchor in the 
fol 8 bs et hogs I TR 44 + $* | 
_ Scarce were they arrived when he ordered 
them to be put in irons, and ſet fail for Den- 
mark with his prey. Thus was the _ given 
for open war. Rome concerned herſelf in the 
quartel : what induced her to act in this man- 
ter,” and how ſhe found herſelf in the end miſ- 
rken, I tha briefly: rate. 72750 0 
Troll, archbiſhop of . Upfat (whoſe cruelties 
ſhall be takett notice of when I come to ſpeak of 
Lutheraniſm) notwithſfanding his having been 
elected by the clergy, his having been confirmed 
by Leo X. and his being cloſely connected with 
hriſtian in intereſt, was depoſed by the ſtates 
of Sweden in 1517. and condemned to do pe- 
nance in a monaſtery, The ſtates were excom- 
municated by the pope according to the ufual 
ſtile, but this excommunication, which of itſelf 
ſignified nothing, was rendered very conſiderable 
by Chriſtian's arms. 8 5 
At that time reſided in Denmark a legate from 


n 


dulgences throughout the three kingdoms. Such 
was his artifice, and ſuch the ſtupidity of the 
people, that he had ſqueezed near two — 
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of florins out of the pooreſt country in Europe. 
He was going to ſend the money to Rome, when 
Chriſtian laid hold of it, in order, he ſaid, to 
carry on the war againſt his excommunicated ſub- 
Jets. He ſucceeded: conſequently he was ac- 
knowledged king, and the archbiſhop Troll was 
reſtored. *Tis after this reſtoration that the king 
and his primate gave that horrid feaſt in Stock- 
holm, at which they cauſed the whole ſenate and 
a multitude of citizens to be maſſacred. In the 
mean time Guſtavus had eſcaped out of priſon, 
and returned. to, Sweden. He was obliged to 
hide himſelf for ſome time in the mountains of 
Dalecarlia, diſguiſed in a peaſant's habit: he 
even worked at the mines, either for his ſub- 
ſiſtence, or in order to be concealed. But at 


length he made himſelf known to thoſe ſavage 


men, who deteſted tyranny ſo much the more, 
as their ſimple manners eſtranged them from all 
kind of policy. They followed him; and Guſta- 
vus quickly ſaw himſelf at the head of an army. 
The uſe of fire arms was not yet known to thoſe 
rough peaſants; nor were even the reſt of the 
Swedes well acquainted with them: this is what 
always had given the Danes the ſuperiority. But 


Guſtavus having purchaſed ſome muſkets at Lu- 


beck upon his own credit, his people learned to 
fight upon equal terms. 5 

Lubeck not only furniſhed him with arms, 
but likewiſe with troops, without which he 
would have found it very difficult to ſucceed, 
Thus the fate of Sweden depended on a little 
trading town. Chriſtian was at that time in 
Denmark; ſo that the archbiſhop of Upſal bore 
the whole weight of the war againſt Swe- 


den's 
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den's deliverer. At length, contrary to cuſtom, 


fortune declared in favour of juſtice ; Guſtavus, 
after ſome unlucky ſkirmiſhes, defeated the ty- 


rant's generals, and made himſelf maſter of part 
of the country. 


Chriſtian was tranſported with rage, and 1521. 


having had the mother and ſiſter of Guſtavus a 
long time in his power at Copenhagen, he did an 
act which, even after what has been above. re- 
lated of him, is ſo very atrocious as almoſt to ex- 
ceed belief: he ordered thoſe two princeſſes 
to be ſown into a ſack, and thrown into the 


ſea. 


The tyrant could indulge his revenge, but did 
not know how to fight: he could murder inno- 
cent women, but he durſt not go over to Sweden 
to oppoſe Guſtavus in perſon. In ſhort, having 
behaved with as much cruelty towards the Danes 
his ſubjects as towards his enemies, he ſoon be- 
came as deteſtable to the people of Copenhagen 
as to the Swedes. 


The Danes were then poſſeſſed of the right of 


electing their kings, and had alſo that of pu- 


niſhing a tyrant, The firſt who threw off their 
allegiance were the inhabitants of Jutland, that 
is, of the dutchy of Sleſwick. His uncle Fre- 
derick, duke of Holſtein, availed himſelf of the 


juit reſiſtance of the people; whoſe rights be- 


ing maintained by arms, all the inhabitants of 
that tract of land which formerly conſtituted the 
Cherſoneſus Cimbrica, tanſmitted to the tyrant 
the act of his depoſition hy the firſt magiſtrate 

of Jutland, | 
This intrepid magiſtrate dared to preſent the 
ſentence of depoſition to Chriſtiah himſelf — 
| the 
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the city of Copenhagen. The tyrant perceiving 
the reſt of the ſtate in commotion, being like- 
wiſe hated by his officers, and grown diſtruſtful 
of every body, received like a- criminal in his 
own palace the decree preſented. to him by a 
ſingle man unarmed. It is fit poſterity ſhould 
know the name of this magiſtrate, which was 
Mons. My name, ſaid he, ought to be written over 
the palace gates of all wicked princes. Denmark obey- 
ed the decree; and never was there an inſtance of 
ſo juſt, fo ſudden, and quiet a revolution. The 
king abdicated the government by his precipitate 
flight; for he retired to Flanders, which was ſubject” 
to his brother-in-law Charles V. whom he had 
long ſolicited for ſuccours. | | 

His uncle Frederick was choſen king of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden at Copenhagen ; but 
he was only titular king of Sweden. Guſtavus 
Vaſa had about the fame time made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Stockholm, where he was elected king by 
the Swedes, and ſhewed himſelf the defender as 
he had been the deliverer of the kingdom. After 
ſome years had paſſed, Chriſtian, with his arch- 
biſhop Troll, who was ftrolling about like him- 
felf, made an attempt to recover part of his do- 
minions. He had ſome hopes of being joined by 
the male-contents, of which there are always 
ſome in every new reign: there were ſome in 
Denmark, and others in Sweden ; with whom he 
went over to Norway. Guſtavus had changed 
the religion of the Swedes; and Frederick per- 
mitted the Danes to change theirs, Chriſtian 
declared himſelf a good catholic ; but as this did 
not make him a better prince, nor a better ge- 
neral, nor niore beloved, his expedition proved 
unſucceſsful. Being 
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Being ſoon deſerted by all the world, he ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be carried to Denmark in 1532, 
where he ended his days in priſon. The reſtleſs 
ambition of archbiſhop Troll, having armed the 
city of Lubeck againſt Denmark, he died more 
gloriouſſy than Chriſtian, of the wounds he re- 
ceived in an engagement, though both deſerved a 
more tragical end. 

Guſtavus, the deliverer of his country, enjoyed 
the crown the reſt of his days in quiet. He was 


the firſt who made foreign nations ſenſible of the 


weight which Sweden might have in the affairs of 
Europe, at a time when European policy was 
putting on a new face, and when firſt the notion 
was ſtarted of eſtabliſhing a balance of power. 
Francis I. concluded an alliance with Gufta- 
vus, and though the latter was a Lutheran, he 


ſent him the collar of his order in ſpite of the 
ſtatutes. The king of Sweden made it his ſtudy 


the remainder of his days to regulate the ſtate. 
It required the full ' exertion of bis prudence to 
hinder the religion whieh he had exploded, from 
ing diſturbance to his government. The Da- 

ecarlians, who were the firſt that helped him 
to aſcend the throne, were the firſt that mo- 
leſted him on this account. The ruſticity of 
their manners had greatly attached them to 
the antient uſages of their church; they were 
catholics only as they were barbarians, on birth 
— 


and by education. We may form a 


of this from a petition which they preſent- 
ed to him: they deſired the king not to wear 
ſhort clothes after the French faſhion, and that 
whoſoever eat fleſh on Fridays ſhould be burnt. 
This was almoſt the whole diſtinction they made 
between Catholics and Lutherans, The 
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The king ſuppreſſed all thoſe commotions, and 
artfully eſtabliſhed the new religion by preſerv- 
ing the hierarchy, only retrenching the revenues 
and power of the biſhops. The antient laws of 
the kingdom were reſpected : he cauſed his ſon 
Eric * to be declared his ſucceſſor in 1544: 
and he even obtained that the crown ſhould be 
continued in his family, on condition that if it 
ever happened to be extinct, the ſtates might re- 
ſume their right of election; and that if only a 
female was left, ſhe ſhould have her dower with- 
out pretending to the crown. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs in the north 
at the time of Charles V. The manners of the 
people were ſimple but auſtere ; they were only 
leſs virtuous, and more ignorant. The titles 
of count, marquiſs, baron, knight, and moſt 
of the ſymbols of vanity had not yet reached the 
Swedes, no more than the Danes: but the uſeful 
inventions were alſo unknown to them :, They had 
no regular commerce, no manufactures. It was 
Guſtavus Vaſa who firſt drew the Swedes out of 
obſcurity, and who likewiſe encouraged the 
Danes by his example. 


| Of Hungary, 
H GARY had juſt the fame form of 


government as Poland. The kings were 

ected at the diet: the palatine of Hungary had 
the ſame authority as the primate of Poland ; and 
moreover he was judge between the kings and the 
nation, Such had been heretofore the power or 
the right of the Palatine of the empire; of the 
Mayor of the palace in France, and of the Juſtice 


2 Voltaire by miſtake ſays Frederick, See Puffendorf and Hol- 
* | 


Hungary. 
of Arragon. We find in all monarchies that the 
royal authority was limited in the beginning. 

The nobles had the ſame privileges as in Po- 
land, I mean that of going unpuniſhed, and of 
doing what they pleaſed with their bondmen : 
the common people were ſlaves. The ftrength of 
the kingdom conſiſted in] cavalry, compoſed of 
the nobles and their retinue : the infantry was a 
crowd of undiſciplined peaſants, who uſed to fight 
only between ſowing time and harveſt. 

It may be remembered that Hungary embraced 
Chriſtianity towards the year. 1000, Stephen, 
the Hungarian chief, defirous of the regal dignity 
made uſe of force and of religion to obtain his 
end. Pope Sylveſter II. gave him the title of king 
and even of apoſtolic king. Some authors pre- 
tend that it was John XVIII. or XIX. who con- 
ferred both thoſe honours on Stephen in 1003. 
or 1004. But diſcuſſions of this kind are not my 
buſineſs : it is ſufficient for me to conſider that 
the popes, in conſequence of their having given 
this title in a bull, laid claim to a tribute 
from Hungary; and that in virtue of the word 
apoſtolic, the kings of Hungary pretended to diſ- 
poſe of all the benefices of the kingdom, 
Thus we ſee that there are 1 which 
kings and intire nations are governed. The chief 
of a warlike nation would not preſume to take 
the title of king, without the pope's permiſſion. 
This kingdom, as well as that of Poland, were 
governed on the ſame plan as the German em- 
pire: and yet the kings of Poland and Hungary, 
though they made counts, never dared to create 
dukes; and ſo far from taking the title of ajgſty, 
they were only called your excellency. 
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The (emperor looked upon Hungary as a fief 
of the empire; and indeed Conrad the Salic, had 
received homage and tribute of king Peter. 
On the other hand, the popes maintained that 
they ought to have the diſpoling of this crown, 
becauſe they were the firſt who conferred. the 
title of king on the Chee of the Manciam u- 
tion. 5 

Here we muſt 80 back a little to the time 
when the houſe -of France, which heretof6re 
ſupplied-Portugal, England, and Naples with 
kings, ſaw likewiſe her prinoes ſeated on tho 
thrane of Hungary. 

The thrane being vacant jowards the year 1290: 
the emperor. Rodolphus of Habſburgh granted the 
inveſtiture of it to his ſon Albert of Auſtria, as if 
it had been an ordinary fief. On the other hand, 
pope Nicholas IV. gave the kingdom away as a 
benefice, to the grandſon of the famous Charles 
of Anjou, brother of St. Lewis, and king of Naples 
and Sicily. This nephew of St. Lewis was called 
Charles amel, and, he pretended to the kingdom 
becauſe his mother, Mary of Hungary, was fiſter 
to the late king. Amang a ſree people, the be- 
ing related to their kings gives no title to the 
erown. The Hungarians choſe neither the perſon 
named by the emperor, nor him appointed by 
the pope ; but Andrew ſurnamed the Venetian, 
from having been married at Venice, a prince 
of the blood royal. Excommunications and wars 
enſued; but after his death and that of, his com- 
petitor Charles Martel, the decrees of the court 
of Rome were carried into execution. 

Boniface VIII. enjoyed the hanour in 1303. 
of ſeeing the cauſe of the bouſe of Anjou * 


1 


Hungary. | 23 
at the court of Rome, four months before he is 
ſaid to have died of grief, becauſe of the affront 
done him by the king of France. Mary, queen 
of Naples, harangued before the conſiſtory; and 
Boniface gave — away to prince Caro- 
bert, ſon of Charles Martel, and this Mary's 
grandſon. 1 | BEOL 

Carobert was therefore, in reality, king by the 
grace of the pope, and ſupported by his party and 
by his ſword. In his reign Hungary grew more 1308. 
powerful than the emperor, who conſidered it as 
a fief. Carobert re- united Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Servia, Tranſylvania, Walachia, Moldavia, pro- 
vinces which in a ſeries. of years had been diſ- 
membered from the crown. A 

Lewis, the ſan of -Carobert, and brother of 
Andrew of Hungary, who was ſtrangled by the 
orders of Jane his wife queen of Naples, greatly 
increaſed the power of the Hungarians. He 
undertook an expedition to the kingdom of Naples 
to revenge the murder of his brother, He aſſiſted 
Charles of Durazzo in dethroning queen Jane; 
but had no concern with Durazzo in putting 
that princeſs to à cruel death. At his return 
to Hungary he acquired real glory, for he was 
a lover of juſtice, and enacted wiſe laws: he 
aboliſhed the trials of red hot iron and boiling 
water, which obtained credit in proportion to the 
Ignorance of the people. 

It is abſervable'that there has been ſcarce ever a 
great man, whe was not a lover of letters. This 
prince cultivated geometry and aſtronomy ; he 
protected likewiſe the 'other arts. To this 
philoſophical ſpirit, ſo rare at that time, we 

| muſt attribute the ſuppreſſion of thoſe ſuperſti- 
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tious cuſtoms. In thoſe climates a king, that 
underſtood found reaſon, was a prodigy. His 
valour equalled his other great qualities: he 
was beloved by his people, and admired by 


ſtrangers. Towards the latter end of his days 


the Poles choſe him for their king, which was in 


1370: he reigned happily forty years in Hun- 


gary, and twelve in Poland. The people gave 
him the title of great, which he really deſerv- 
ed: and yet he is ſcarce known in Europe ; be- 
cauſe thoſe over whom he reigned, did not know 
how to tranſmit his glory to future ages. How 
few are they who know that in the fourteenth 
century, there was a Lewis the great towards the 
mountains of Krapack ? 

So greatly was his memory beloved, that the 
ſtates choſe his daughter Mary in 1382, though 
ſhe was not yet marriageable ; and called her Xing 
Mary, a title which they have renewed in our 
days for the daughter of the laſt emperor of the 


houſe of Auſtria. 


Hence we ſee that if on one hand the peo- 
ple under hereditary governments have reaſon 
to complain of the abuſes of arbitrary pow- 
er; on the other, elective ſtates. are ſubject 
to more violent tempeſts; and that even li- 


+ berty itſelf, that ſacred privilege of nature, has 


been productive of great calamities. The 
8 King Mary was governed by her mo- 
ther Elizabeth of Boſnia. The lords diſſatisfi- 


ed with Elizabeth's adminiſtration, made uſe of 
their right to put the crown on another head, by 
iving it to Charles of Durazzo, ſurnamed the 
Lal deſcended in the right line from the brò- 
ther of St. Lewis, who was king of the two —4 
ies. 


Hungary. 
lies. Accordingly he ſet out from Naples, and 
arrived at Buda, where he was ſolemnly crowned 


in 1386. and acknowledged as king even by 1386. 


Elizabeth herſelf. 

We are now come to one of thoſe extraordina 
events on which the laws are ſilent, and which 
leave it a moot-point whether to puniſh ſome 
particular crimes is not a crime itſelf, 

Elizabeth and her daughter Mary, after having 
lived in as much harmony as was poſſible with 
the man who poſſeſſed their crown, invite him 
to an entertainment, where they cauſe him to 
be aſſaſſinated in their preſence. Their par- 
tiſans immediately ſtir up the people in their 


favour, and the young King Mary, ſtill under 1386. 


the direction of her mother, re-aſcends the 
throne. 

Some time after this, Elizabeth and Mary mak- 
ing a tour through lower Hungary, imprudently 
croſſed the lands of the count of Hornac, ban of 
Croatia, This ban was what they call in Hun- 
gary a ſupreme count, chief commander of the 
army, and adminiſtrator of juſtice : beſides, he was 
particularly attached to the perſon of the murdered 
king, Was it lawful for him to revenge the 
king's death or not? He did not deliberate at 
all about it; though in the cruelty of his revenge 
he ſeemed to act only out of regard to juſtice, He 
brings the two queens to their trial, condemns 
Elizabeth to be drowned, and Mary, as the 
leaſt guilty, to impriſonment, 

At this very time Sigiſmond, afterwards empe- 
ror, arrived in Hungary, with an intent to marry 
queen Mary, The ban of Croatia was not 


afraid to bring that very queen to him, whoſe 
Vor. III. C mother 
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mother he had cauſed to be drowned. lt ſeems 
that he only thought he had done an act of 
ſtrict juſtice; yet Sigiſmond ordered his fleſh to 
be torn off with red hot pincers, til] he expired 
under the torment. His death cauſed the Hun- 
garian nobility to riſe up in arms; fo that this 
whole reign was one continued ſeries of troubles 
and factions. 

It is poſſible to have large dominions, and yet 
not be a powerful prince. This Sigiſmond was 
at the ſame time emperor, king of Bohemia, 
and of Hungary: but in Hungary he was beaten 
by the "Turks, and once impriſoned by his re- 
bellious ſubjects; in Bohemia he was almoſt con- 
tinually at war with the Huſſites; while in the 
empire his authority was generally counter-ba- 
lanced by the privileges of the princes and im- 
perial cities. 

Albert of Auſtria, ſon-in-law of Sigiſmond, 
was the firſt prince of the houſe of Auftiia that 
reigned in Hungary, | 

Like Sigiſmond, he was emperor and king of 
Bohemia, but he enjoyed the crown only three 

rs. The ſhortneſs of this reign was the ſource 


of the inteſtine diviſions, which, together with the 


irruptions of the Turks, have depopulated Hun- 
gary, and made it one of the moſt unfortunate 
countries upon the face of the earth. 

The Hungarians ſtill inſiſting on their liberty 
of election, refuſed the crown to a child, whom 
Albert of Auſtria left behind him: at __ 
they choſe Uladiſlaus, or Ladiſlaus, king of Po- 
land, who in 1444, as has been already m en- 


tioned, loſt the battle of Varna together with 


his life. : 
Frederick 
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Hungary. 


Frederick III. of Auftria, emperor of Germa- 
ny in 1440. took the title of king of Hungary, 
but never enjoyed the ſovereignty. He had the 
care of the ſon of Albert of Auſtria, whom 
I ſhall call Ladiſlaus Albert, to diſtinguiſh him 
from others of that name; while the celebrat- 
ed John Hunniades was making head in Hun- 
gary againſt Mahomet II. conqueror of ſo many 
countries, This John. Hunniades was not king, 


but a general careſſed by a free and warlike na- 


tion; and no king was as abſolute as he. 

After his death the crown of Hungary came to 
the houſe of Auſtria; for this Ladiſlaus Albert 
was elected. He put to death, by the hands of 
the common executioner, one of the ſons of the 
famous John Hunniades, the defender of his coun- 
try. But among a free people tyranny never goes 
unpuniſhed, Ladiſlaus Albert of Auſtria was 
caſt from a'throne which had been ſtained with 
ſuch noble blood, and in puniſhment for his 
cruelty he ended his days in exile. 

There ſtil] remained a ſon of the great Hun- 
niades, which was Matthias Corvinus, whom 
the Hungarians reſcued by dint of money out 
of the hands of the houſe of Auſtria. This prince 
waged war both againſt the emperor Frederick 
III. from whom he took Auſtria, and againſt 
the Turks, whom he drove out of upper — 
gary. | 

After his deceaſe, which happened in 1490, 
the houſe of Auſtria ſtill wanted to add Hungary 
to her other dominions. The emperor Maximilian 


_ Tecovered Vienna, but could not obtain poſſeſſion 


of this kingdom : it was given to a king of Bohe- 
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mia, named alſo Ladiſlaus, whom I ſhall call 
Ladiſlaus of Bohemia. | 

While the Hungarians thus elected their kings, 
they always limited their authority after the exam- 
ple of the nobles in Poland, and of the electors 
of the empire. But it muſt be confeſſed that 
the Hungarian nobility were petty tyrants, who 
would not. be tyrannized themſelves. Their li- 
berty was a fatal independency, and they had re- 
duced the reſt of the nation to ſo miſerable a ſervi- 
tude, that the peaſants roſe up in a body againſt their 
maſters for their too great ſeverity. This civil war 
laſted four years, and contributed to weaken 
that unhappy kingdom. The nobles being bet- 
ter armed than the peaſants, and having like- 
wiſe all the money in their poſſeſſion, gained 
at length the upper hand; and the war con- 
cluded with rivetting the chains of the common 
people, who are ſtill in a ſtate of bondage under 
their lords. 

A country that had been ravaged for ſo many 
years, and where on the one hand the pca- 
ſants were enſlaved and diſſatisfied, and on the 


other their lords were almoſt always divided, ſuch 


a country, I ſay, was not long able of itſelf to 
withſtand the power of the Turkiſh empire. 
Hence it is that when the young king Lewis II. 
ſon of the above-mentioned Uladiſlaus of Bohe- 
mia, and brother-in-law to the emperor Charles 
V. endeavoured to oppoſe the arms of Soliman, 
the whole kingdom of Hungary could not in that 
urgent neceſſity furniſh him with an army of 
thirty thouſand fighting men. A cordelier, 
named Tomort, was general of this army, in 
-which there were five biſhops : this man pro- 
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Hungary. 

miſed king Lewis that he ſhould obtain the 
victory; but the king was killed, and the 
army deſtroyed at the famous battle of Mo- 
hats, in 1526. After this ſucceſs Solyman ſcower- 
ed this whole unhappy kingdom with his ar- 
mies, and carried off above two hundred thouſand 
captives, 

In vain has nature bleſſed this kingdom with 
mines of gold, and with the real treaſures of 
corn and wine; in vain has ſhe favoured the in- 
habitants with ſtrength of conſtitution, and with 
quick underſtanding : ſtill the face of the country 
exhibited nothing but a vaſt deſert, but ruinous 
towns, but fields, which the huſbandmen tilled 
with the ſword in one hand; but villages dug 
under ground where the inhabitants buried them - 
ſelves with their corn and cattle; in fine, but a 
hundred fortified caſtles, the poſſeſiors of which 
diſputed their independency with the Turks and 
with the Germans, . 
There were a great many fine countries beſides 
in Europe that lay waſte, ſuch as the half of Dal- 
matia, the northern parts of Poland, the bor- 
ders of the Tanais, and the fruitful province 
of the Ukraine; while adventurers were going. 
in ſearch of new lands to the utmoſt confines of 
the antient world. 


Of Scotland. 


N this ſhort ſketch of the political government 
of the north I ought not to forget Scotland, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak more at large when I come to 
treat of religion, 
Scotland was concerned more than the reſt of 
C 3 the 
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the north in the ſyſtem of Europe, becauſe the 
Scotch had been a long time allied with France 
from the enmity they bore to the Engliſh, who 
wanted to lord it over them. The kings of 
France were not at a great expence to put the 
Scotch troops in motion: we find that Francis 
I. ſent no more than thirty thouſand crowns 
(which is about one hundred and thirty thouſand 
livres) to the party which, in 1543, had under- 
taken to declare war againſt England. And in- 
deed Scotland is ſo poor a country that even 
now, though united to England, it does not con- 
tribute more than the fortieth part towards the 
ſupport of the government. 

W henſoever a poor country borders upon a 
wealthy ſtate, in proceſs of time it becomes ſub- 
ject to bribery and corruption, While this king- 
dom ſcorned to be venal, it was formidable, 
The Engliſh, who had made fo eaſy a conqueſt 
of Ireland under Henry II. could never eftabliſh 
their dominion in Scotland: it was ſubdued in- 
deed by that great general and able politician 
Edward III. but he could not keep it; There 
has been ever ſuch an enmity and jealouſy be- 
tween the Scotch and the Engliſh, as that which 
at preſent ſubſiſts between the Spaniards and the 
Portugueſe. The houſe of Stuarts fat upon the 
throne of Scotland ever fince 1370; but never 


was there a more unfortunate family. James I. 


after having been eighteen _ a priſoner in 
England, was aſſaſſinated by his ſubjects in 1437. 


— II. was killed in an unlucky expedition to 
oxburgh, at the age of twenty- nine. James 
III. was not yet thirty-five years old when he 


was ſlain by his own ſubjects in a pitched 4 
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tle. James IV. ſon-in-law of Henry VII. king 
of England, periſhed in 1513. at the age of 
thirty nine, in an engagement with the Eng- 
liſh, after a very unfortunate reign. James V. 
died at thirty, in the very flower of his age, in 
1542. 

"We ſhall ſee the daughter of James V. 
more unfortunate than all her predeceſlors, in- 
creaſing the liſt of queens that ended their days 
by the hands of a common executioner, Her 
fon, James VI. king of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland, by his weakneſs laid the foundation of 
thoſe revolutions which brought his ſon Charles 
J. to the ſcaffold, which drove his other fon James 
VII. into an indolent baniſhment, and which 
ſtill keep this unhappy wandering family far from 
their native country. The leaſt unfortunate pe- 
riod of this houſe was during the reigns of Charles 
V. and of Francis I. when James V. father of 
Mary queen of Scots, fat on the throne of Scot- 
land, and when after his deceaſe his widow, 
Mary of Lorrain, mother of Mary Stuart, was 
intruſted with the regency of the kingdom. The 
diſtractions of that country did not commence till 
under the 1 this Mary of Lorrain; and 
religion, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, was the firſt 
pretext. 

[ ſhall not extend this view of the kingdoms of 
the north any further into the ſixteenth century. 
I have already ſhewn how Germany, England, 
France, Italy, and Spain, were ſituated in re- 
ſpect to each other. Thus a preliminary idea has 
been given of the intereſts of the northern and 
ſouthern powers. We have only to explain 
4 more. 
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more particularly the ſituation of affairs in the 
empire. 


TW 


C HAP. XCIX. 
Of Germany and the empire. 


HE name of the weſtern empire ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted: it had been long no more than 
an onerous title; which plainly appeared, when 
that ambitious prince Edward In. king of Eng- 
land, to whom it was offered by the electors in 
1348, refuſed to accept of it. Charles IV. though 
conſidered as the legiſlator of the empire, yet 
could not prevail on pope Innocent VI. and the 
Roman barons, to ſuffer him to be crowned em- 
peror at Rome, except on condition that he would 
not lie in that city. His famous golden bull re- 
medied, in ſome meaſure, the anarchy of Ger- 
many. The number of the electors was fixed 
by this conſtitution, which was looked upon as a 
fundamental law, though it has been ſince al- 
tered. In his time the Imperial cities had a de- 
liberative voice at the diets. The towns of 
Lombardy were really free; and the empire had 
only ſome particular rights over them. The lords 
continued to be ſovereigns upon their lands in 
Germany and in Lombardy, during the follow- 
ing reigns. x 
The reigns of Wenceſlaus, Robert, Joſſe, and 
Sigiſmond, were times of darkneſs, in which we 


ſee not the leaft trace of the majeſty of the em- 
pire, 
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pire, except at the council of Conſtance, which 
was ſummoned by Sigiſmond, and where he ap- 
peared in all his glory. 

The emperors had no demeſnes at all left, hav- 
ing parted with them. to the biſhops, or to the 
Imperial cities, ſometimes to make intereſt againſt 
the lords of the great fieſs, and ſometimes for the 
ſake of money. All that remained to them was 
the ſubſidy of the Roman months, which was 
paid only in time of war, or for the vain cere- 
mony of being crowned at Rome. They were 
therefore under an abſolute neceſſity of electing 
a powerful chief, which was the reaſon of giv- 
ing the ſcepter to the houſe of Auſtria, They 
had need of a prince whoſe territories on the one 
hand communicated with Italy, and on the other, 
might enable him to ſtem the inundations of the 
Turks. This advantage Germany found in Albert 
II. duke of Auſtria, king of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, which is what fixed the Imperial dignity in 
his family : the throne became hereditary without 
ceaſing to be elective. Albert and his ſucceſſors 
were choſen, becauſe they were poſſeſſed of exten- 
five demeſnes ; and Rodolph of Habſpurg, the ſtock 


of this family, was choſen becauſe he had none. 


The reaſon is obvious: Rodolph was elected at a 
time when the houſes of Saxony and Swabia 
threatened the empire with arbitrary power; and 
Albert II. at a time when the houſe of Auſtria 
was judged to have power ſufficient to defend, 
though not to enſlave, the empire. 

Upon this account Frederick III. was elected 
emperor, Germany in his time was in a ſtate of 
languid tranquillity. He was not ſo-powerful as 
he might have been; and we have already ſeen 
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that he was far from being the ſovereign of 
Chriftendom, as was pompouſly mentioned in his 
epitaph. 

Maximilian I. when only king of the Romans, 
began to make a more ſhining figure by the battle 
of Guinegaſte, which he gained over the French 
in 1479, and by the treaty of 1472, by which 
he obtained the quiet poſſeſſion of Franche- 
Comte, Artois, and Charolois. But as he re- 
ceived nothing from the Low Countries which 
belonged to his ſon Philip the Hand/eme, nothing 
from the people of Germany, and but a very 
ſmall matter from his own territories, which were 
kept in awe by France, he never would have had 
any credit in Italy, were it not for the league of 
Cambray, and for Lewis XII. who was working 
for Maximilian, 

At firſt the pope and the Venetians hindered 
him from being crowned emperor at Rome, ſo 
that as he could not receive the crown from the 
pope, he only aſſumed the title of emperor ele. 
After the league of Cambray he took pay of Hen- 
ry VIII. king of England, which was one hun- 
dred crowns a day. In his dominions in Germa- 
ny he had men enough to fight the Turks; but 
he had not thoſe treaſures by which France, Eng- 
land and Italy at that time T able to maintain 
a war, 


Germany was become a republic of princes 


and cities, though the head expreſſed himfelf in 
his edicts as abſolute maſter of the univerſe. It 
was divided fo early as the year 1500, into ten 
circles: the directors of thoſe circles being 
ſovereign princes, and the generals and colo- 


nels of the troops being paid by the POR, 
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and not by the emperor, this eſtabliſhment con- 
nected all the parts of Germany together, and 
maintained its freedom. As the ſupreme court 
of judicature, the Imperial chamber, was paid 
by the princes and by the cities, and did not 
reſide in the emperor's private demeſnes, this 
was alſo a ſupport of the public liberty, It is 
very true that this chamber could not put its 
decrees in execution againſt the great princes, 
unleſs it was ſupported by the reſt of the empire; 
but this very abuſe of liberty ſhewed its exiſtence, 
This is ſo far matter of fact, that the Aulic coun- 
cil which took its preſent form in 1512, and 
was dependent only on the emperors, ſoon be- 


came the principal ſupport of their authority. 


Under this form of government Germany was 
at that time as happy as any other ſtate in the 
world. As it was inhabited by a warlike people, 
capable of undergoing the greateſt fatigues, there 
was no appearance that the Turks would be ever 
able to ſubdue it. The ſoil being fruitful and 
well cultivated, the people had no occaſion to 
go abroad, as formerly, in ſearch of new ſettle- 
ments; and they were neither ſo rich, nor ſo 
poor, nor ſo united, as to be able to conquer all 


Italy. a 

But what right had Germany then to Italy or 
to the Roman empire? The ſame as that of the 
Othos, and of the imperial houſe of Swabia; the 
ſame as that which had coſt ſo much blood, and 
bad ſuffered ſo many changes, ſince John XII. who 
was a Roman patrician as well as pope, inſtead 
of reviving the courage of the antient Romans, 
had the imprudence to call in foreigners to his aſ- 
liſtance. Rome had reaſon to repent it; for ever 
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ſince there has been a kind of war between the 
prieſthood and the empire, as likewiſe between 
the rights of the emperors, and the liberties of 
the Italian provinces, The title of Cæſar has 
been only the ſource of conteſted rights, of un- 
determined diſputes, of apparent grandeur, and of 
real weakneſs. It was no more the time when the 
Othos made tributary kings. If Lewis XII. had 
Cultivated a good underſtanding with the Vene- 
tians, inſtead of going to war with them, pro- 
bably the emperors would never more have ſet 
foot in Italy. But it is a neceſſary conſequence 
of the diſcord of the Italian princes, and of the 
nature of the papa] government, that a great part 
of this country ſhall be always a prey to ſtran- 
gers. 
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. . : 
Cufloms of the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, And 
the fate of the polite arts. | 

WX find that in Europe there were hardly 

any abſolute princes- Before the reign 
of Charles V. the emperors durſt not ſo much as 
pretend to arbitrary power. The popes indeed 
were become a great deal more maſters than for- 
merly in Rome, but leſs in the church. The 
crowns of Hungary and Bohemia were ſtill elec- 
tive, like thoſe of the North ; now all elections 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe a compact between the king 
and the nation. The kings of England could 


neither make, nor abuſe the laws, without the 
concurrence 
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concurrence of parliament. In Caſtile Iſabella 
reſpected the Cortes, which are the ſtates of 
the kingdom. In Arragon Ferdinand the ca- 
tholic was not able to deſtroy the authority 
of the juſticiary, who thought he had a right of 
trying crowned heads. France alone, ſince the 
reign of Lewis XI. was become an abſolute mo- 
narchy ; happy government when ſuch a king as 
Lewis XII. repaired the miſtakes which he com- 
mitted in regard to foreign ſtates, by his affection 
for his people. 

The general policy of Europe was perfected to 
ſuch a degree, that the private wars of the feudal 
lords were no longer ſuffered any where; but the 
cuſtom of duels continued. 

'T heſe combats were anathematized by the de- 
crees of the popes, who have been obſerved to 
enact wiſe laws, and even Jaws uſeful to Chriſt- 
endom, where their own perſonal intereſts were 
not concerned : but yet they were permitted by a 
great many biſhops. The parliaments of France 
ſometimes ordered them ; witneſs the duel be- 
tween Le Gris and Carrouges in the reign of 
Charles V : after that a great many duels were 
fought according to law. The ſame abuſe was 
likewiſe ſupported in Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
by forms conſidered as effential. They were ſure 
to confeſs and to receive the ſacrament, before 
they ſet about committing murder. The good 
chevalier Bayard always took care to have a 
maſs celebrated, when he went to fight a duel, 
The combatants choſe a godfather, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to match their arms, and eſpecially 
to ſee that they had no enchantments about 

them 
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them; for theſe knights were extremely credu- 
lous. | | 

There have been inſtances of ſome of this 
order of men, who have gone in ſearch of duels 
into foreign countries, without any other motive 
than the deſire of fignalizing their proweſs. John 
duke of Bourbonnois publiſhed a declaration in 
1414, that he would go over to England with ſix- 
teen knights, and there fight it out in order to avoid 
idleneſs, and to merit the good graces of the fair lady 
__ humble ſervant he was. 

he tournaments, though likewiſe condemned 
by the popes, were every where in uſe. They 
were ſtill called Ludi Gallici, becauſe Godfrey of 
Preuilly had made a code of the laws relating to 
them in the eleventh century. Above a hundred 
knights had been killed at theſe ſports, and yet 
they were more than ever in vogue. 

The death of Henry II. who was killed at a 
tournament in 1559, ſeemed to put an end 
to thoſe unhappy ſports. Yet within a twelve- 
month after this cataſtrophe they were revived at 

Orleans, the nobility wanting amuſements, and 

preſerving a ſtrong paſſion for this their favourite 
entertainment. On this occaſion Henry de Bour- 
bon Montpenſier, prince of the blood, was killed 
by a fall from his horſe: after which all tourna- 
ments intirely ceaſed. It is true that ſome re- 
ſemblance of theſe ſports was preſerved in the + 
Pas d armes, held by Charles IX. and Henry III. 
a year after the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew; 
for in thoſe ſhocking times it was the cuſtom to 


** 
+ A narrow paſſage kept by one or more knights againſt all 
comers, 
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intermix ſports and feſtivals with proſcriptions. 
But this Pas d' armes was not at all dangerous 
for they did not fight in good earneſt, There was 
no tournament at the marriage of the duke of 
Joyeuſe in 1581; though the term is uſed on this 
occaſion in L'Etoile's journal. The noblemen 
did not fight, and what L'Etoile calls a tourna- 
ment was only a kind of martial dance exhibited 


by comedians in the garden of the Louvre; ſo 


that it was an entertainment repreſented before 
the court, but not wherein the courtiers ated a 
part themſelves. The ſports which afterwards 
continued to, bear the name of tournaments, were 
no more than carouſals. 

The ſuppreflion of tournaments mult therefore 
be dated from the year 1560: with them died 
the antient ſpirit of chivalry, to appear no more 
except in romances. This ſpirit prevailed greatly 
at the time of Francis I. and Charles V. Fran- 
cis was a true knight, and Charles would fain be 
one. They gave one another publicly the lye, and 
then ſent each other a formal challenge: they 
had afterwards a familiar interview, when the 
emperor entruſted himſelf into the king's power 
without any other ſecurity than his word of ho- 
nour, which he was incapable of violating. 
There are a great many paſſages in the reigns of 
both theſe princes which remind us of the heroic 
or fabulous times; but the more refined policy 
of Charles bore a nearer reſemblance to the pre- 
lent age, 

The art of war, the order of battle, together 
with offenſive and defenſive weapons, were quite 
different from what they are in our days, 
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The emperor Maximilian had introduced the 
arms of the Macedonian phalanx, which were 
pikes eighteen feet long. The Swiſs made uſe 
of them in the wars of Lombardy, bit they 
changed them afterwards for the two-handed 
ſword. | | 

The arquebuſes were become a neceſſary wea- 
pon of offence againſt the ſteel armour, with 
which the gendarmes were covered, Very few 
helmets or cuiraſſes were proof againſt thoſe ar- 
quebuſes. The gendarmery, who were called 
the main battle, fought on foot as well as on 
horſeback : in the fifteenth century .the French 
gendarmery were the moſt eſteemed. 

The German and Spaniſh infantry were reputed 
the beſt, The military cry was aboliſhed almoſt 


in all armies. 


With reſpe& to political government, I find 
that the miniſters of moſt kingdoms were cardi- 
nals. In Spain I behold a Ximenes under Iſa- 
bella, who after - the death of the queen is 
regent of the kingdom; who ſtruts in a cor- 
delier's habit, and places his whole pride in tram- 
pling the Spaniſh faſtuoſity under his ſandals; 
who raiſes an army at his own expence, carries 
it over to Africa, and takes Oran; who in ſhort 
is abſolute throughout the kingdom, till the young 
king Charles V. ſends him back to his arch- 
biſhopric of Toledo, which breaks his heart. 

In France Lewis XII. is governed by the car- 
dinal d'Amboiſe: and cardinal Duprat is miniſter 
to Francis I. In England Henry VIII. is twenty 
years ſubject to cardinal Woolſey, a butcher's 
ſon, as proud a man as Amboiſe, and who, like 
kim, wanted to be pope, and, like him, was diſ- 

appointed, 
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appointed. Charles V. entruſted the adminiſtra- 


tion of Spain to his preceptor cardinal Adrian, 
whom he afterwards made pope; and cardinal 
Granvelle had ſome time after the government of 
Flanders. Cardinal Martinuſius was miniſter in 
Hungary under Ferdinand brother of Charles V. 

The reaſon why ſuch a number of clergymen 
have had the adminiſtration of countries ſubject to 
a military government, is not only becauſe the 
kings of thoſe countries are more apt to confide in 
a prieſt whom they have no cauſe to fear, than in 
a general of an army, of whom they are often 
jealous ; but likewife becauſe thoſe churchmen 
are frequently better inſtructed, and better qua- 
lied for conducting political affairs, than gene- 
rals or courtiers. 

It was not till this century that the French car- 
dinals began to take place of the chancellors. 
The members of the ſacred college diſputed the 
point of precedency with the electors of Ger- 
many, and yet in France and England they yield- 
ed the pre- eminence to the chancellors; which 
is one of the many contradictions that human 
pride had introduced into the republic of Chri- 
ſtendom. It appears from the regiſters of the 
parliament of England that lord chancellor War- 
_ took place of cardinal Wolſey till the year 
1510. 

ng at that time began to affect the title of 
majeſty. The article of precedency among 
crowned heads was ſettled at Rome: and to the 
emperor were unanimouſly yielded the firſt ho- 
nours. Next to him followed the king of France 
without competition: Caſtile, Arragon, Portu- 
gal, and Sicily, interchanged with England 4 5 
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thoſe ſucceeded Scotland, Hungary, Navarre, 
Cyprus, Bohemia, and Poland: Denmark and 
Sweden were the laſt. Theſe precedencies after- 
wards occaſioned violent diſputes. Moſt kings 


pretended to be upon a par; but none of them 


have attempted to diſpute the point with the em- 
peror, who has preſerved his rank, but loſt his 
power, | 

The cuſtoms of civil life were all different from 
ours; the doublet and ſhort cloak were now 
the dreſs of the ſeveral courts of Europe, Yet 
the gentlemen of the law {till wore a long robe ; 
and the trading people a ſhort coat which came 
half way down their legs. 

In the reign of Francis I. there were only two 
coaches in Paris, one for the queen, and the 
other for Diana of Poitiers. Both men and wo- 
men went on horſeback. | 

'T here was fo great an increaſe of ſpecie, that 
in 1519, Henry VIII. king of England promiſed 
a portion of three hundred and thirty-three thou- 
ſand crowns of gold to his daughter Mary, who 
was to be married to the eldeſt ſon of Francis J. 
Never had there been an inſtance of ſo large a 
dower. 

The interview between Francis I. and Henry 
VIII. was a long time celebrated for its magnifi- 
cence. Their camp was called the camp of the 
cloth of tiſſue; but from this tranſient parade, or 
luxurious effort, we muſt not conclude that the 
magnificence was general, nor that they had thoſe 
uſeful conveniencies ſo-{uperior to the pomp of a 
day, which in our times are grown ſo common. 
Induſtry had not as yet changed thoſe huts of 
wood and plaiſter, of which the city of Paris was 

compoſed, 
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compoſed, into ſumptuous palaces. London was 
{till worſe built, and they lived much harder; 
even the firſt peers of the realm carried their 
wives behind them on horſeback, when they went 
into the country. Thus it was that all the prin- 
ceſſes travelled, their heads covered with a riding- 
hood of waxed-linnen in rainy weather. They 
went in no other habit to court: and this 
uſage continued till the middle of the ſeventeenth 
century, The magnificence of Charles V. of 
Francis I. of Henry VIII. and of Leo X. was 
confined to days of ſhow and ſolemnity. But 
now, the daily entertainments, the multitude of 
gilded coaches, the vaſt number of lamps with 
which the large towns are lighted by night, form 
a far nobler ſight, and are a greater mark of 
plenty than the moſt gaudy ceremonies of the 
monarchs of the ſixteenth century. 

So early as the reign of Lewis XII. they had 
begun to introduce the filken and gold ſtuffs 
manufactured in Italy, inſtead of coſtly furs. 
There were no filk manufactures at that time at 
Lyons. Goldſmiths ware was likewiſe very bad; 
and Lewis XII. having by an indiſcreet ſumptua- 
7 law forbid it throughout his kingdom, the 

rench had their plate from Venice. The gold- 
ſmiths were reduced to poverty, when the king 
wiſely repealed his law. 

Francis I. growing an ceconomiſt towards the 


latter end of his days, iſſued out an edict againſt 


the uſe of gold and filken ſtuffs ; a prohibition re- 
newed by Henry II. But if thoſe laws had been 
ſtrictly obſerved, the manufactures of Lyons would 
have been deſtroyed. What induced thoſe princes, 
to enact ſuch laws, was the importation of _ ſilk 
rom 
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from abroad, Under Henry II. none but biſhops 
were permitted to wear ſilk clothes. The prin- 


ces and princeſſes had the excluſive privilege of 


wearing ſcarlet clothes, either of filk or of wool. 
In fine, in the year 1563. none except princes 
and biſhops were allowed the privilege of wearing 
filk ſhoes. | 

Theſe ſumptuary laws prove only that the go- 
yernment had not always the moſt comprehenſive 


views; and that it appeared more eaſy to the mi- 


niſters to proſcribe than to encourage induſtry, 
There had been no plantations as yet of mul- 
berry trees but in Italy and Spain: gold was 
manufactured only at Venice and Milan: yet 
the French faſhions began already to be co- 


pied in Germany, in England, and in Lombar- 


dy. The Italian hiſtorians complain that ſince 


the expedition of Charles VIIL their countrymen 


affected the French dreſs, and that they ſent to 
France for all the ornaments of attire. 


Pope Julius II. was the firſt who let his beard 


grow, in order to inſpire the people with a new 
degree of veneration. Francis I. Charles V. and 
all the other kings followed this example, which 
was immediately adopted by their courtiers. But 
the gentlemen of the long-robe, who are attach- 
ed to the antient cuſtoms, be they what they 
will, continued to have their faces ſhaved, while 
the young captains affected the mark of gravity 
and old age. This is but a trifling obſervation, 
yet it comes into the hiſtory of uſages and cuſ- 
toms. 

But an article more worth the attention of 
poſterity, more important than this variety of 
cuſtoms intraduced by caprice, this * 
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of laws aboliſhed by time, or all thoſe quarrels 

of princes which die with them, is the never fad- 

ing glory of the polite arts. This glory, during 

the whole ſixteenth century, fell to the ſhare 

of Italy only. Nothing can give us a ſtronger 

idea of antient Greece: for as the arts flouriſh- 

ed in Greece in the midſt of foreign and civil 

wars, ſo they had the ſame fate in Italy; and 

almoſt every thing in that happy climate was 

carried to its ſummit of perfection, while the 

armies of Charles V. were plundering Rome, 

while Barbarofla was ravaging the ſea coaſts, 

and the diſſenſions of the ſeveral princes and 
republics, interrupted the public tranquillity, 

Italy had its Thucydides in Guicciardin, who 

| wrote the hiſtory of the wars of his own time, as 

| Thucydides wrote the war of Peloponneſus. 

There were no orators like Demoſthenes, Pe- 

ricles, and Aſchines, in any of the Italian pro- 

vinces; the government in moſt places being in- 

conſiſtent with this kind of merit. Their — 

though far ſhort of that degree of perfection to 

which the French theatre afterwards attained, 

might be compared to the Greek drama which 

they began to revive; and Machiavel's Man- 

dragora alone is preferable perhaps to all Ariſto- 

phanes's comedies. Beſides, Machiavel was an 

excellent hiſtorian, and a man of fine genius, ſo 

that there can be no manner of compariſon be- 

twixt him and Ariſtophanes. If we would im 

partially weigh Homer's Odyſſey and Arioſto's 

f Rolando in the ſame ſcales, the Italian in many 

f reſpects has greatly the advantage. They had 

n both the ſame defect, a luxuriant fancy, and an 

f exceſſive fondneſs of the marvellous ; but Arioſto 


has 
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has made us amends by the exactneſs of his al- 
legories, by the keenneſs of his ſatyr, by his 
profound knowledge of human nature, by his co- 
mic graces intermixed with ſtrokes of terror, in 
a word by ſuch a cluſter of beauties of every 
kind, that he has found out the ſecret of making 
us fall in love with a monſter. 

In regard to the Iliad, let every impartial judge 
conſult his own breaſt, and tell us what he thinks 
would be his real opinion, upon the firſt reading 
of this poem, and that of Taſſo, without know- 
ing the names of the authors, or the time when 
their works were compoſed, but determining 
only by the pleaſure he received from each, 
Could he poſſibly avoid giving the preference 
to Taſſo in every reſpect? Would not he find 
that the Italian was more intereſting, had more 
ceconomy, order, variety, exactneſs, and ele- 
gance; in a word, more of that ſoftneſs which 
adds a luſtre to the ſublime. I queſtion, whe- 
ther they will even bear a compariſon a few ages 
hence ? ; 

It ſeems indubitable that in this ſixteenth cen- 
tury, painting was carried to a pitch of perfection 
unknown to the antient Greeks ; for neither had 


they that variety of colours uſed by the Italians, 


nor were they acquainted with the art of per- 
ſpective or of chiaro-oſcuro. 

Sculpture, the eaſieſt and the moſt confined of 
the two, was the art in which the Greeks ex- 
celled; and the Italians glory in not falling far 


. ſhort of thoſe models. They have ſurpaſſed them 


in architecture; and all nations acknowledge that 
nothing can be compared to the principal _— 
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of modern Rome; the fineſt, the largeſt, and 
the boldeſt temple the world ever beheld. 

Muſic was not thoroughly cultivated till after 
the ſixteenth century; but we have the ſtrongeſt 
preſumption to believe that it is greatly ſuperior 
to that of the Greeks, who have left us no mo- 
nument whereby we can in the leaſt imagine, that 
they had a knowledge of harmony or ſinging in 

arts. 
g The ingraving of prints is in art invented at 
Florence in the fifteenth century, and was even 
then in its perfection. The Germans had the ho- 
nour of being the inventers of printing, much 
about the time that ingraving was diſcovered, 
and by this diſcovery alone they have multiplied 
human knowledge. It is not true, notwithſtand- 
ing what the Engliſh authors of the univerſal 
hiſtory pretend, that Fauſtus was condemned to 
the flames by the parliament of Paris, as a con- 
jurer. But it is true that his factors or agents, 
who came to Paris to vend the firſt printed edi- 
tions, were accuſed of magic. This accuſation 
indeed was attended with no conſequence; it is 
only a melancholy proof of the groſs ignorance 
which over-ſpread Europe, and which even the 
art of printing could not for a long time diſpel. 
The-parliament in 2474 ordered all the books to 
be ſeized, which one of the factors had brought 
from Mentz, Lewis XI. was obliged to forbid 
thoſe magiſtrates from taking cognizance of the 
aftair, and to order that the proprietors ſhould 
be reimburſed the value of their books, 

Real philoſophy did not begin to emit its rays, 
till towards the cloſe of this bright century. 2 
lileo was the firſt who taught phyſics to ſpeak the 


language 
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language of truth and reaſon. It was a little be- 
fore his time that Copernicus, on the frontiers 
of Poland, diſcovered the true ſyſtem- of the 
world. Galileo was not only the firſt that had 
a juſt taſte of phyſics, but he wrote as elegantly as 
Plato; and in this he had incomparably the ad- 


vantage of the Greek philoſopher, that he aſſerted 


nothipg but what was certain and intelligible. 
The manner in which this great man was treat- 
ed T the inquiſition towards the latter end of 
his days, would reflect perpetual diſgrace on 
Italy, if this diſgrace was not wiped off by the 


very glory of Galileo. Seven inquiſitors paſſed a 


decree in 1616, declaring the opinion of Coper- 
nicus, fo beautiful] ilulfrated by the Florentine 
philoſopher, not only heretical in faith, but abſurd 
in philoſophy. This ſentence againſt an opinion, 
which has been ſince ſo variouſly confirmed, is a 
pregnant teſtimony of the force of prejudice. It 
ſhould be a leſſon to thoſe who have nothing but 


power on their ſide, to be ſilent when philoſophy 


ſpeaks, and not to attempt to determine points 
which do not fall under their juriſdiction. Ga- 
lileo was afterwards condemned by the ſame 
tribunal to do penance in priſon, and obliged to 
retract on his knees. His ſentence was indeed 
milder than that of Socrates; but it expoſes the 
ſtupidity of the Roman judges, as much as the 
condemnation of Socrates ſhewed the ignorance 
of the judges of Athens. There is a ſort of fa- 
tality in human nature, that truth is to be perſe- 
cuted when firſt it begins to make its appearance. 
Philoſophy thus reftrained could not make fo 
great a progreſs in the fixteenth century, as the 
polite arts, 
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The religious diſputes, in which the public 
were engaged in Germany, in the North, in 
France, and in England, retarded inſtead of for- 
warding the progreſs of reaſon. It was impoſſible 
for people that were blind, and fought like mad- 
men, to find out the right road to truth. Theſe 
quarrels were only one diſtemper more added to 
the human mind. The arts continued to flou- 
riſh in Italy, becauſe the peſt of religious con- 
troverſy had not penetrated into that country : and 
it ſo happened, that while they were cutting one 
another's throats in Germany, France, and 
England, for things they did not underſtand ; 
Italy completely at reſt, ſince the amazing 
event of the plundering of Rome by the army 
of Charles V. applied herſelf more than ever ta 
the improvement of the liberal arts. In! other 
countries the religious wars were productive of: 
barbariſm and ruins; while Rome and ſevera 
cities in Italy were diſplaying the wonders o 
architecture. Ten popes ſucceflively and almoſ 
without interruption, contributed to finiſh th. 
church of St. Peter, and at the ſame time encou - 


raged the other arts. Nothing of the like kind 


was to be ſeen in the reſt of Europe. In a word 
Italy alone had then the glory of being the ſcat os 
genius and taſte, a glory heretofore confined to 


Greece. ; 
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Of Charles V. and Francis I. till the election of 
Charles V. to the Imperial dignity in 1519. 
Of the Emperor Maximilian's ſcheme to make him- 


ſelf Pope. Of the battle of Marignano. 


OWARDS this century, in which Charles 
1 V. obtained the Imperial diadem, the popes 
bad no longer the power to diſpoſe of this dignity 
as in former times; and the emperors had forgot 
their tights to the capital of Europe. Theſe mu- 
tual pretenſions were not unlike thoſe empty ti- 
tles of. ting of France, and king of Navarre, the 
former ſtill aſſumed by the king of England, and 
the latter retained by the king of France. 
The parties of Guelphs and Gibellines were 
almoſt intirely forgot. Maximilian had only ac- 
quired a few towns in Italy, for which he was 
indebted to the league of Cambray, having wreſt- 
ed them from the Venetians: but he had deviſed 
a new method of ſubjecting Rome and Italy to the 
emperors; which was to become pope himſelf af- 
ter the demiſe of Julius Il, having buried his 


1:23, Wife, daughter of Galeazao Maria, duke of Mi- 


lan. There are ſtill extant two letters in his own 
hand writing, one to his daughter Margaret, go- 
verneſs of the Low Countries, the other to the 
lord of Chievres, wherein he diſcloſes his deſign. 
Who can tell what might have happened, had 
the ſame head been incircled with the Imperial 
and papal crowns ? the ſyſtem of Europe 1 — 
3 ave 
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have been changed; but it took quite a different 
turn under Charles V. 


Immediately upon the death of Maximilian, : 


when the diſputes about indulgences, and Martin 
Luther, began to divide Germany, Francis I. king 
of France, and Charles of Auſtria, king of Spain, 
the two Sicilies, and Navarre, and ſovereign 
of the ſeventeen provinces of the Netherlands, 
ſtood candidates for the Imperial dignity, at a 
time when Germany, menaced by the Turks, 
had need of ſuch a chief as Francis I, or Charles 
of Auſtria. There had been no inſtance before of 
ſuch potent kings making intereſt for the Imperial 
diadem. Francis I. was five years older than his 


competitor, ,and by his late exploits ſeemed more 


deferving of that dignity. | | 

Upon his acceſſion to the crown in 1515, the 
republic of Genoa ſurrendered herſelf once more 
into the hands of the French, by means of the in- 
trigues of ſome of ker own citizens. And imme- 
diately Francis I marched into Italy with the 
ſame rapidity as his predeceſſors. 

His buſineſs was to conquer the dutchy of 
Milan, which had been loſt by Lewis XII. and 
to wreſt it once more from the unhappy fa- 
mily of Sforza. He had the Venetians on his 
fide, who wanted at leaſt to recover the Vero- 
neſe, of which they had been ſtripped by Maxi- 
milian. Againſt him were pope Leo X. a 
lively and intriguing prince, and the emperor 
Maximilian, who was worn out with age, and 
incapable. of acting: but his moſt dangerous ene- 
mies were the Swiſs, {till irritated againſt France, 
lace their quarrel with Lewis XII, and inflam- 
ed by the the haranguce of Matthew Schaner, 

| 2 Car- 
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cardinal of Sion. They then aſſumed the title 


of defenders of the popes, and protectors of prin- 


1515. 


ces; and indeed for the laſt ten years this was 
not an imaginary title. 

The king on his march to Milan, continued 
all the while to negotiate with this nation. Prac- 
tiſed in the art of diſſimulation, which they had 
learnt of the cardinal of Sion, they amuſed his ma- 
jeſty with empty promiſes, till news being brought 
that the military cheſt of France was arrived, they 
thought they ſhould have it in their power to carry 
off the money, king and all, and at the ſame time 
to deliver Italy. — 

An army of 25,000 Swiſs, with St. Peter's 
keys on their backs and breaſts, ſome of them 
armed with pikes eighteen feet long, with which 
they moved in cloſe battalions, others with large 
two handed ſwords, advanced with loud ſhouts to- 
wards the king's camp in the neighbourhood of 
Marignano. Of all the battles fought in Italy, 
this was the bloodieſt and the longeſt. The 
French and Swiſs being mixed together in the 
obſcurity of the night, were obliged to wait for 
day-light to renew the engagement. The king 
Nept on the carriage of a cannon within fifty 
paces of a Swiſs battalion. In this engagement 
thoſe people always attacked, and the — 
were upon the defenſive. This, in my opinion, 
is a ſufficient proof that the French may have that 
patient courage, which is ſometimes as neceſſa- 
ry as the impetuous ardor generally allowed them. 
It was very extraordinary in a young prince, 
only one and twenty years of age, not to loſe 
his preſence of mind in ſo long and ſo bloody an 


action. There was very little chance * — 
| WI 


at Marignan. 


Swiſs to be victorious, becauſe the black German 


bands in the king's army were as good infantry 
as theirs, and they had no gendarms. What ſur- 
prizes me, is their being able to withſtand almoſt 
two days the weight of thoſe heavy horſe, which 
were continually preſſing upon their broken bat- 
talions. The old marſhal de Trivulce uſed to 
call this the battle of the giants. All the world 
allowed that the honour of this victory was chiefly 
owing to the famous conſtable Charles of Bourbon, 
who was afterwards ill rewarded, and took too dear 
a revenge. The Swiſs at length turned their backs, 
though not entirely routed; they loſt upwards of 
ten thouſand upon the field of battle, and left the 
Milaneſe to'the conqueror. Maximilian Sforza 
was Carried into France like Lewis the Moor, but 
upon milder conditions. He became a ſubject, 


whereas the other had been made a captive. The 1518. 


ſovereign of the fineſt province in Italy, was per- 
mitted to live in France with a moderate penſion. 

After the battle of Marignano, and the con- 
queſt of the Milaneſe, Francis concluded an alli- 
ance with pope Leo X. as alſo with the Swiſs, who 
at length choſe rather to ſupply the French with 
troops, than to fight againſt them. He com- 
pelled the emperor Maximilian to reſtore the 
Veroneſe to the Venetians, who have kept it 
ever ſince. He procured for Leo X. the dutchy 
of Urbino, which ſtill belongs to the church : 


thus he was conſidered as the umpire of Italy, 


as the greateſt prince in Europe, and the beſt 
qualified for the Imperial crown, to which he 
now aſpired after the death of Maximilian. Fame 
had not as yet ſo much to boaſt. of in favour of 
young Charles of Auſtria; and this very circum- 

3 ſtance 
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ſtance determined the electors to give him the 
preference. They were afraid of being under too 
great a ſubjection to the king of France; and 
leſs apprehenſive of a maſter, whoſe dominions, 
though more extenſive, were remote and diſ- 


1519. jointed. Charles was therefore choſen emperor, 


notwithſtanding the four hundred thouſand 
crowns, with which Francis I, imagined he had 
purchaſed the electoral votes. 


HOO OO EO MMM CO Oat 


CHAP... 
Of Charles V, and Francis I, ta the baitle of 


Pavia. 


VERY body knows the rivalſhip, which 

from that time aroſe between thoſe two 
princes. And how could they be otherwiſe than 
continually at war? Charles as ſovereign of the 
Netherlands laid claim to Artois, and to a great 
many towns.; as king of Naples and Sicily, be 
iaw Francis I ready to make good his preten- 
ſions to thoſe dominions, founded on the ſame 
title as thoſe of Lewis XII: as king of Spain, 
he had the uſurpation of Navarre to maintain : 
as emperor, he had the great fief of the dutchy 
of Milan to defend againſt the pretenſions of 
France, What a number of pretences for laying 


Europe waſte ! 
Between theſe two great rivals Leo X. would 


fain hold the balance. But how is it poſſible 


for him to do it? Who is to be his val- 


| tal, and king of the two Sicilies ? Charles or 


Francis? 


and Francis I. 


Francis? What is to become of the old pon- 
tifical law enacted in the 13th century, that no 
king of Naples ſhall ever be emperor © Leo X. 
had not power ſufficient to ſee this law execut- 
ed: it might be reſpected at Rome, but it was 
diſregarded in the empire. The pope is ſoon 
obliged to grant a diſpenſation to Charles V. 
who indeed condeſcends to ſue for it: he is 
obliged to have a vaſſal who makes him tremble. 
He grants the diſpenſation, and the next mo- 


ment he repents it, 


This balance which Leo X. wanted to hold, 
was in the hands of Henry VIII. Hence he was 
courted by the king of France and by the em- 
peror; both of whom endeavoured to gain his 
chief miniſter cardinal Wolſey. | 
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Francis I contrives the famous interview with 1520. 


the king of England in the neighbourhood of 
Calais. Charles afterwards, upon his arrival from 
Spain, goes over to England and meets. Henry at 
Canterbury, who conducts him back to Calais 
and Gravelines. 

It was natural that the king of England ſhould 
ſide with the emperor: for by ſuch an al- 
liance he might expect to recover thoſe provinces 
in France, which had been poſſeſſed by his an- 


ceſtors; whereas by joining with Francis I, he 


could make no acquiſitions in Germany, where 
he had no pretenſions. | | 
While this prince is thus in ſuſpence, Francis 

I begins this obſtinate quarrel by taking poſſeſſion 
of Navarre. I am far from loſing fight of the ge- 
neral view of Europe, to refute the details of a 
few hiſtorians ; yet I cannot forbear obſerving 
how greatly Puffendorf is miſtaken on ſome oc- 
D 4 | caſions. 
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of Charles V, Ch. xcviii. 


caſions. He ſays, that this expedition againſt 
Navarre was undertaken in 1516, immediately 
after the death of Ferdinand the catholic, by the 
dethroned king. To which he adds, that Charles 
had always his plus ultra preſent to his mind, and 
was daily forming vaſt deſigns. Here are ſeveral 
miſtakes, In 1516 Charles was only fifteen years 
old, a time of life from which vaſt deſigns are hardly 
expected; and he had not yet taken plus ultra for 
his motto. In ſhort, it was not John d'Albret 
that marched into Navarre in 1516, upon the 
death of Ferdinand; John d'Albret died this very 
ſame year: but it was Francis I that made a 
tranſient conqueſt of this kingdom in the name 
of Henry d'Albret, not in 1516 but in 1521. 
Neither Charles VIII, nor Lewis XII, nor 


Francis I, preſerved their conqueſts. Navarre 


was no fooner ſubdued than recovered again by 
the Spaniards, From that time the French were 
conftantly obliged to fight againſt the Spaniſh 
forces at every extremity of the kingdom, to- 
wards Fontarabia, Flanders, and Italy; a ſitua- 
tion which continued till the eighteenth century. 

At the ſame time that the emperor's Spaniſh 


troops retook Navarre, his German forces were 


penetrating into Picardy, and his adherents in 
Italy were exciting the inhabitants in his fa- 
vour. 

Pope Leo X, ever wavering betwixt Francis I, 
and Charles V, at that time inclined towards 
the emperor. He had reaſon to complain of the 
French : they had attempted to take Reggio from 
him, as au appendage of the Milaneſe ; and by un- 
ſeaſonable acts of violence they were rendering 
themſelves odious to theirnew neighbours, Lautrec 

governor 
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overnor of the dutchy of Milan had ordered 
ignor Pallavicini, ſuſpected of raifing an inſur- 
rection, to be quartered; and the confiſcated 
eſtate he gave to his own brother de Feix. This 
occaſioned a general diſguſt: and the French go- 
vernment neither redreſſed theſe diſorders by a 
prudent conduct, nor by ſending the — 
ſupplies of money. . 
The Swiſs troops in the pay of France proved 
of no ſort of uſe; there were alſo troops of that 
nation in the Imperial army: and the cardinal of 
Sion, a name ſo fatal to the kings of France, hav- 
ing enticed thoſe that were in the French army 
to go back to their own country; Lautrec gover- 
nor of the Milaneſe was firſt driven from the ca- 
pital, and ſhortly out of Italy. Leo X died at 15214 
the ſame time, when the temporal monarchy of 
Rome was gaining ſtrength, and the ſpiritual be- 
ginning to decline. | | | 
Then indeed the power of Charles V, and the 
wiſdom of his council, appeared in their ful} 
luſtre, He had ſufficient intereſt to obtain the 
papal dignity for his preceptor Adrian, though a 
native of Utrecht, and almoſt a ſtranger at Rome. 
His council conſiſting of men of greater judgment 
than that of Francis I, acted with ſuch policy as 
to prevail on Henry VIII to declare againſt 
France: this prince flattered himſelf that he might 
diſmember at leaſt thoſe provinces, which had 
deen heretofore poſſeſſed his predeceſſors. 
Charles himſelf ſets out for England to forward 
the armament and the embarkation of the troops. 
Not long aſter he artfully detached the Venetians 
from their alliance with France, and brought 
them over to his own ſide. In ſhort, he had a 
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Of Charles V, and Francis I. Ch. cii. 


party at Genoa, who with the affiſtance of his 
troops, drove away'the French, and made a new 
doge under the Imperial protection. Thus both 
his power and his policy began to ſtrengthen, 
2 to encompaſs the French monarchy on every 
I 
Under theſe circumſtances Francis I expended 
too much on his pleaſures, and kept but very lit- 
tle money for his affairs; fo that he was obliged 
to take a large grate of maſſive filver that weighed 
near ſeven thouſand marks, with which Lewis 
XI had encircled the tomb of 8. Martin at 
Tours. The ſtate indeed ſtood more in need of 
this filver than 8. Martin, yet the nature of the 
reſource was a proof of his urgent want. Be- 
ſides, it had been now ſome years ſince he had 
diſpoſed of twenty new employments in the law, 
for a ſum of money. Thus the public ſale of 
juſtice, and the ſtripping of the ſhrines, ſhewed 
very plainly the bad ſtate of his finances. Francis 


perceived that all Europe was combined againit 


him, and yet far from being diſheartened, he 
faced the enemy on every ſide. The frontiers 
of Picardy were put into ſuch order, that though 
the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of Calais, the key of 
France, yet they were not able to force their way 
into the Lingo ; in Flanders the war was car- 
ried on with alternate ſucceſs ;. towards Spain no 
attack was made; in ſhort, the king having no- 
thing left in Italy but the caſtle' of Cremona, 
determined to go in perſon and reconquer the 
Milaneſe, that fatal object of French ambition. 
To find reſources for anſwering his purpoſes, 
and to enable him to undertake a ſecond time the 
conqueſt of the dutchy of Milan, at the very 
time 
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Of the Conftab/e of Bourbon. 


time when France was attacked on every ſide, 
the creation of twenty new employments in the 
law, and St. Martin's filver grate, were inſuf- 
ficient, The king's demeſnes were alienated for 
the firſt time, the land tax and other impoſts were 
raiſed, This was a great advantage which the 
kings of France had over their neighbours z 
Charles V. was not ſo deſpotic in any part of his 
dominions ; but this unhappy facility of exhauſting 
the ſubject was productive of ſeveral calamities to 
France, "T1 | 

Among the cauſes of the diſaſters that befel 
Francis I, we may reckon his injuſtice to the 
conſtable of Bourbon, to whom he was indebted 
for the ſucceſs of the battle of Marignano. The 
mortifications the conſtable had ſuffered upon all 
occaſions, were his leaſt complaint. Louiſa of 
Savoy, dutcheſs of Angouleme, the king's mo- 
ther, had made overtures of marriage to the con- 
ſtable upon the death of his wife: meeting with 
a repulſe ſhe reſolved to ruin him, ſince ſhe could, 
not have him for her huſband ; ſhe went to law 
with him in a cauſe that by all the lawyers was 
reckoned very unjuſt ; and none but an omni- 
potent queen mother could have ſucceeded. | 

The point in diſpute was the whole eſtate of 
the branch of Bourbon, The judges were in- 
fluenced by the court to paſs a decree, by which 
the eſtate was ſequeſtered, and the conſtable left 
deſtitute. This prince ſends his friend the bi- 
ſhop of Autun to the king, to beg his Majeſty 
would grant him a demurrer. The king would 
not ſo much as ſee the biſhop. The conſtable, 
driven to deſpair, had been already ſollicited to 
go over to Charles V. 5 * have been great 
| I. 
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in him to have ſerved with fidelity, and ſuffered 


with patience, But there is another kind of great- 
neſs, that of revenge: Charles of Bourbon un- 
fortunately embraced the latter; he quitted France, 
to ſerve under the emperor. Few men ever in- 
dulged themſelves more in this cruel pleaſure of 
revenge. | 

The conſtable is immediately created genera- 
lifimo of the emperor's armies, and marches into 
the dutchy of Milan, which the French had again 
invaded under Admiral Bonnivet his greateſt ene- 
my. A general thoroughly acquainted with the 
French troops, with their ſtrong as well as weak 
fide, muſt have been of great advantage to 
Charles: but there were other circumſtances ſtill 
more in his favour ; almoſt all the princes of 
Italy were in his intereſt; the 'people hated the 
French government; in ſhort, he had the beſt 
officers in Europe, the marquiſs of Piſcara, Lan- 
noy, John of Medicis, names ftill celebrated in 
our days, 

Admiral Bonnivet was not to be compared to 
thoſe generals: but even if he had ſurpaſſed them 
in abtlities, his troops were greatly inferior to 
theirs both in number and goodneſs, and more- 
over they were ill payed. He was obliged to give 
way; and in his retreat the Imperialiſts attacked 
him at Biagraſſe. Here the French were routed, 
and the famous Bayard, who never commanded 
in chief, but who richly deſerved the title of the 
undaunted and unblemiſbed chevalier, was mortally 
wounded. Few readers are ignorant that Charles 
of Bourbon ſeeing him in this plight, told him 
how greatly he lamented his fate, and that the 
chevalier made anſwer as he was dying, mY is 
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Francis I. taken Priſoner. 


& not me you ſhould lament, but yourſelf who 
are fighting againſt your king and country.“ 
The defection of this prince was very near be- 
ing the ruin of the kingdom. He had ſome con- 
trovertible pretenſions to Provence, which he 
could now aſſert by the ſword, inſtead of thoſe 
well founded rignts which he had loſt at law. 
Charles V had promiſed him the ancient king- 
dom of Arles, and Provence was to conſtitute the 
principal part of it. King Henry VIII allowed 
him a hundred thouſand crowns per month this 
year towards the expences of the war. He had 
juſt taken Toulon, and was now laying ſiege to 
Marſeilles. Francis [ had doubtleſs reaſon to 
repent his conduct; yet things were not deſ- 
perate ; he had ſtill a fine army. He flew to the 
relief of Marſeilles, and having reſcued Pro- 
vence, he marched once more into the Mila- 
neſe. At that time Bourbon was on his return to 
Germany to recruit his army; and in the mean 
while Francis I thought himſelf maſter of Italy. 
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Francis I taken os oe Rome plundered, Soly- 
man repulſed. Principalities beſlowed. Conqueſt 


of Tunis. Dueſtion whether Charles V aimed 


at ___ monarchy © Solyman acknowledged 
king of Perſia in Babylon. 


E are now come to one of the moſt memo- 

rable examples of the caprice of fortune; 
a word that means nothing more than a neceſſary 
concatenation of the various events of the _ 
verſe. 
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verſe. On one fide Charles V is buſied in 
Spain, about ſettling ranks and titles; on the 
other Francis I, already celebrated throughout 
Europe for the victory of Marignano, renown'd 
for valour as much as the chevalier Bayard, and 
attended by the gallant nobility of his kingdom, 
with a numerous army, has penetrated into the 
Milaneſe. Pope Clement VII having reaſon to 
be afraid of the emperor, openly eſpouſes the cauſe 
of France. The beſt general of thoſe days, John 


de Medicis, fights for him at the head of a choſen 


band. Yet he is defeated before Pavia; and not- 
withſtanding his gallant feats, ſufficient indeed to 
immortalize his name, he is made priſoner, with the 
principal nobility of France. It was his fate to be 
taken by the only French officer, that followed 
the duke of Bourbon; fo that a man who at 
Paris had been condemned to die, was now 
maſter of his ſovereign's life. This gentle- 
man's name was Pomperan; he had the glory 
to preſerve the king from being killed, and 
to take him priſoner. It is certain that this 
ſame day the duke of Bourbon, one of the 
principal inſtruments of Charles's victory, went 
to ſee him, and triumphed at his misfortune. 
This interview was not the moſt fatal cir- 
cumſtance to Francis J. Never was there a 
truer letter than that which he wrote to his 
mother: Madam, all is loft but my honour. The 
frontiers left naked, the exchequer empty, a con- 
ſternation ſpread through the different orders of 
the kingdom, diſunion in the council of the queen 
regent, the king of England Henry VIII threaten- 
ing to penetrate into France, and to revive the 


times of Edward III, and Henry V. All theſe cir- 
e cumſtances 


Francis I. taken Priſoner. 


cumſtances feemed to portend inevitable ruin to 
the kingdom. 
| Charles V had not as yet drawn his ſword, 
when he had not only a king, but a hero, his 
priſoner at Madrid. He ſetms to have neglected 
on this occaſion to improve his good fortune; for 
inſtead of marching into France, to reap the 
benefit of the victory obtained by his generals in 
Italy, he loſes time in Spain; inſtead of ſeiz- 
ing atleaſt on the Milanefe for himſelf, he thinks 
proper to ſell the inveſtiture thereof to Francis 
Sforza, that he may not give too much umbrage 
to Italy, Henry VIII, inſtead of joining with 
him to diſmember France, grows jealous of his 
greatneſs, and enters into a treaty with the re- 
gent. Upon the whole, the captivity of Fran- 
cis I, which ought naturally to have been follow- 
ed by extraordinary revolutions, came to no- 
thing, The king was ranſomed; contume- 
lious Janguage enſued ; Charles and Francis 
gave each other the lie; a public challenge was 
fent, but not accepted ; ſo that the terror of thoſe 
great events ended in ridicule, whereby the two 
chief perſonages of Chriſtendom greatly demean- 
ed themſelves. 


True it is that by the fatal treaty of Madrid the 


captive king yielded up Burgundy ; but he ſoon 
found himſelf ſtrong enough to ſet aſide this part 
of the treaty. He ceaſed to be lord paramount 
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of Flanders and Artois ; but in this he loſt no 1526, 


more than empty homage. His two ſons were 
hoſtages in his ſtead, but he paid their ran- 


ſom: this ranſom indeed was no leſs a ſum than 


two millions of crowns, a heavy burden without 


doubt to France. When we come to 9 — 
What 


Clement VII priſoner. - Ch. cit, 
what ſums were expended in conſequence of the 
captivity of Francis I, of king John, and of 8. 
Lewis ; and how greatly France was exhauſted 
by the prodigality of the duke of Anjou, bruther 


to Charles V, as well as by the wars againſt the 


Engliſh, we cannot but be ſurpriſed that Francis 
I-ſhould find ſuch reſources. Theſe were owing 
to the ſucceſſive acquiſitions of Dauphine, Pro- 
vence, and Britany, to the union of Burgundy, 
and to the increaſe of commerce. This is what 
repaired a ſeries of diſaſters, and ſupported France 
againſt the proſperous Charles V. 
The ſame good fortune, which had delivered 
a king into that prince's hands, made pope Cle- 
ment VII a year afterwards his priſoner, without 
having any hand in it himſelf. The pope, 
the king of England, and one half of Italy, ap- 
denen of his great power, had entered into a 
eague againſt him. That ſame duke of Bour- 
bon, proved as fatal to Clement VII as to Fran- 


cis I. He commanded on the frontiers of the 


Milaneſe an army of Spaniards, Italians, and 
Germans, who had been victorious indeed, but 
were very ill paid, and in want of every thing. 
He propoſes to his troops to go and plunder Rome 
as an equivalent for their pay; an expedition not 
unlike thoſe in former days of the Heruli and the 
Goths. They marched away to Rome directly, 


. notwithſtanding the truce which had been ſigned 


betwixt the pope and the viceroy of Naples. 


Mays, They ſcale the town; Bourbon is killed in 
71527. mounting the wall: but Rome is taken, deli- 


vered up to the ſoldiers, and plundered; the pope 
retires to the caſtle of 8. Angelo, where he is 
made priſoner. abs gs 

The 


Greatneſs of Charles V, 
The ſacking of Rome, and the captivity of 


the pope, no more contributed to render Charles 
V abſolute maſter of Italy, than the taking of 
Francis I priſoner opened a paſſage for him into 
France. Therefore the notion of univerſal mo- 
narchy attributed to Charles V, is as falſe and chi- 
merical as that which was afterwards imputed to 
Lewis XIV. Inſtead of keeping poſſeſſion of 
Rome, or of ſubduing all Italy, he ſets the pope 
at liberty for four hundred thouſand crowns, of 
which he never received more than one hundred 
thouſand ; as he afterwards ſet the two ſons of 
Francis I at liberty for two millions of crowns. 
Many are ſurprized that an emperor, who was 
ſovereign of Spain, of all the Netherlands, of 
Naples, Sicily, and Lombardy, who was already 
poſſeſſed of Mexico, and whoſe ſubjects were at 
that very time reducing Peru to his obedience, 
reaped ſo little advantage from his ſucceſſes, But the 
firſt treaſures ſent to him from Mexico, ſunk to 
the bottom of the ſea; and he received no re- 
ular taxes from America, like his ſon Philip II. 
he troubles excited in Germany by the Lutheran 
diſputes, gave him great uneaſineſs ; the motions 
of the Turks in Hungary, alarmed him til] more: 
he had Solyman and Francis I, to deal with ar 
the ſame time; the princes of Germany to over- 
awe ; the [talian ſtates, and eſpecially the Vene- 


tians, to manage; and the wavering temper of 


Henry VIII to fix. He acted the principal cha- 
racter on the ſtage of Europe; but he was always 
at a vaſt diſtance from univerſal monarchy. 

His generals found it even difficult to drive the 
French out of Italy, who had penetrated into 


the kingdom of Naples in 1528. The ſyſtem 


of 


1528, 
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of an equilibrium of power was at this very pe- 
riod eſtabliſhed in Europe; for immediately after 
the taking of Francis I, England and the Italian 
ſtates entered into a league with France to ba- 
lance the power of the emperor. They formed 
alſo an alliance of the ſame kind, when the pope 
was taken priſoner. . 

Peace was concluded at Cambray upon the 
plan of the treaty of Madrid, by which Francis I 


| recovered his liberty, It was at this peace that 


Charles reſtored the two princes royal of France, 
and gave up his pretenſions to Burgundy for two 
millions of crowns, _ 

Charles then ſets out from Spain to receive the 


Imperial diadem from the hands of the pope, and 


1529. 


1530. 


to kiſs the toe of the very perſon whom he had 
detained in captivity. He diſpoſes of all Lom- 
— like an abſolute ſovereign. He grants to 

rancis Sforza the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, 
and to Alexander of Medicis that of Tuſcany; 
he names a duke of Mantua; he makes the pope 
reſtore Modena and Reggio to the duke of Fer- 


rara: but all this he does for money; and with- 


out reſerving any other right to himſelf than that 
of lord paramount. 

The obeiſance paid him by ſuch a number of 
princes was a ſcene of pomp and magnificence. 
But it was ſolid greatneſs in him to drive Soly- 
man out of Hungary at the head of a hundred 
thouſand men, aſſiſted by his brother Ferdinand, 
and eſpecially by the proteſtant princes of Ger- 
many, who ſignalized themſelves in the defence 
of the common cauſe. This was the commence- 
ment of the active part of his life, and of 
his perſonal grandeur. We ſee him buſied * 
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the ſame time in fighting againſt the Turks, in 
keeping the French on the other ſide of the Alps, 
and in ſummoning a general council, till he re- 
turns with the utmoſt expedition to Spain in or- 
der to wage war in Africa. He lands before Tu- 
nis, obtains a victory over the uſurper of that 
kingdom, appoints a king tributary to Spain, ſets 
at liberty eighteen thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, 
carries them back with him in triumph to Europe, 
and enables them by his generous donations to 
return to their reſpective countries, where they 
extol their great benefactor to the ſkies. The 
reſt of the Chriſtian princes made no ſort of fi- 
gure in compariſon to him; the ſplendor of his 
fame eclipſed all other glory. 

It was his good fortune that Solyman, an ene- 
my more formidable than Francis I, was at that 
time employed againſt the Perſians. Solyman 
had taken Tauris; from whence directing his 
march towards the antient Aﬀyria, he completed 
the conqueſt of Bagdat, the modern Babylon, 
after having made himſelf maſter of Meſopotamia, 
now called Diarbek, and of Curdiſtan the antient 
Suſiana. In a word, he was proclaimed and in- 
augurated king of Perſia by the caliph of Bagdat. 
The Perſian caliphs for a long while had no other 
honour than that of preſenting the ſultan's tur- 
bant, and of girding the ſabre round him who 
had moſt power. Mahmoud, Jengiz, Tamer- 


lane, Iſmael Sophi, had accuſtomed the Perſians to 
change maſters. Solyman after having diſpoſſeſſed 
Thamas, ſon of Iſmael, of one half of Perſia, re- 
turned in triumph to Conſtantinople. But his 

nerals loſt part of their maſter's conqueſts in 
Ferſia. Thus the whole globe was — 
the 
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the ſeveral great ſtates being a check to each 
other; as, Perſia to Turky ; Turky to Ger- 
many and Italy; Germany and Spain to France: 
and if there had been any other nations more 
to the weſt, Spain and France would have had 
new enemies. 

Europe had experienced no violent revolutions 

ſince the ruin of the Roman empire ; and no em- 
peror ſince Charlemain had made fo great a figure 
as Charles V. The former has the chief rank 
in hiſtory as a conqueror and founder; the latter 
is poſſeſſed of equal power, but acts a character 
far more difficult. Charlemain with numerous 
armies trained up and diſciplined by Pepin and 
Charles Martel, ſubdued with eaſe the effeminate 
Lombards and the barbarous Saxons. Charles 
V was obliged to be conſtantly upon his guard 
againſt France, againſt the Turkiſh empire, and 
againſt one half of Germany. 
England ſeparated as it were from the reſt of 
the world in the eighth century, is in the ſixteenth 
grown a potent and reſpectable kingdom. But 
what renders the ſituation of Charles V greatly 
ſuperior to that of Charlemain, is that his do- 
minions in Europe are very near as extenſive as 
Charlemain's, but more populous, more flouriſh- 
ing, and abounding with eminent men. There 
was not one great trading town at the beginning 
of the reſtoration of the empire. Not one name, 
except the ſovereign's, has been conſecrated to 
poſterity, The ſingle province of Flanders 10 
the ſixteenth century is of more value than the 
whole empire in the ninth. Italy at the time of 
Paul TIL, compared to Italy under Adrian I, and 
Leo III, is che ſame as modern architecture oo 
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Conduct of Francis J. 


pared to Gothic. I do not ſpeak here of the po- 
lite arts by which this age rivalled that of Au- 
guſtus, nor of the good fortune of Charles V, 
in reckoning ſuch a number of great geniuſes 
for his ſubjects. I am treating only of public 
affairs, and giving a general idea of the univerſe, 


CHAR CIV. 


Conduct of Francis I. Intervicw betwixt him and 
Charles F. | 
Their quarrels which produced another war, Alli- 


ance between the king of France and Sultan Soly- 
man. Death of Francis 1. 


HAT Francis I, upon ſeeing his rival diſ- 
poſe of kingdoms, ſhould attempt to re- 
cover the Milaneſe, which he had renounced by 
treaties; that he ſhould call to his aſſiſtance that 


very Solyman, and thoſe very Turks who had been 


repulſed by Charles V; all theſe may be political 
ſteps, but great ſucceſs alone could render them 

glorious. | 
T his prince might have given up his preten- 
ſions to the Milaneſe, that endleſs ſource of war, 
that tomb of the French nation; as Charles had 
relinquiſhed his rights to Burgundy, which were 
founded on the treaty of Madrid : he would have 
been happy in the enjoyment of peace; he would 
have poliſhed and improved his kingdom much 
more than he did at the Jatter end of his reign; 
in ſhort he would have had an opportunity of 
diſplaying all his royal virtues. He was a great 
prince 


1534. 
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prince as an encourager of the arts: but his fatal 
paſſion for the dukedom of Milan, his eagerneſs 
to be a vaſlal of the empire in ſpite of the emper- 


or, ſullied all his glory. Obliged ſoon after to ſue 


for the aſſiſtance of Barbaroſſa, he was reproach- 
ed by that corſair with not having acted up to 
his engagement, while he was treated as a renega- 
do and a perjurer by the diet of the empire. 

How fatal a contraſt ! to burn the Lutherans at 
Paris, among whom were ſome Germans, by a 
flow fire; while he is entering into an alliance 
with the Lutheran princes of the empire, to 
whom he is obliged to apologize for this ſeverity, 
and even to affirm that there had been no Ger- 
mans among the ſufferers. How can hiſtorians 
be ſo mean as to approve of this puniſhment, and 
attribute it to the pious zeal of a voluptuous prince, 
who had not the leaſt ſhadow of that piety with 
which they flatter him ? If they call this a religi- 
ous act, it is evidently contradicted by that pro- 
digious number of Catholic flaves, whom his 
treaty with Solyman conſigned to Turkiſh 
chains on the coatt of Italy. If this be a politic 
action, we muſt approve of the perſecutions of 
the Pagans, who ſacrificed ſuch a number of 
Chriſtians, Charles V put. not one Lutheran 
to death; he had ſet eighteen thouſand captive 
ſlaves at liberty, inſtead of delivering them up 
to the Turks. 

Francis I, in his fatal expedition againſt Milan, 
wanted to paſs through Piedmont ; and the duke 
of Savoy refuſed him a paſſage. The king there- 
fore attacks the duke of — while the emperor 
is on his triumphant return from Tunis. Savoy 


was waſted by fire and ſword for another reaſon ; 
; | becauſe 


3 


had been long a bone of contention. 


Conduct of Francis J. 


becauſe the mother of Francis I was of that fa- 
mily. Pretenſions to ſome part of that territory 
The wars 
for the dutchy of Milan had been alſo owing to 
the marriage of Lewis XIIth's grandmother. In 
every hereditary ſtate in Europe, marriages have 
been productive of war. The public law by this 
means is become one of the chief ſcourges of 
nations; ſince the ſeveral clauſes of marriages, 
contracts and treaties have been ever explained 
by the ſword. The duke's territories were ravag- 
ged upon this invaſion of Francis I; an invaſion 


which ſet Geneva intirely at liberty, and in ſome 


meaſure rendered it the center of the reformed 
religion. Thus this very king, who at Paris was 
practiſing the moſt horrid cruelties againſt the 
religious innovators, who was making proceſſions 
to expiate their errors, who uſed to ſay that he 
would not ſpare even his an children, if they were 
guilty, proved every where elſe the chief ſupport 
of what he was endeavouring to exterminate in 
his own dominions. 

It is great injuſtice in father Daniel to aſſert, 
that Geneva at that time acted in open re- 
bellion againſt the duke of Savoy. This duke was 
not the ſovereign of that city, It was a free Im- 
perial town ; which, like Cologne, and ſome other 
places ſhared the government with the biſhop. 
The biſhop had reſigned his rights to the duke of 
Savoy; and thoſe rights, which were unſettled, 
had been referred to arbitration within thoſe 
twelve years. He ſhould rather have obſerved 
that Geneva was at that time a poor little town; 
and that ſince it had acquired its liberty, it was 
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| Conduct of Francis I. Ch. civ. 


become twice more populous, more induſtrious, 
and opulent, 

But what advantage does Francis I derive 
from ſuch a number of enterprizes ? Charles V 
ſets out from Rome, obliges the French to re- 
paſs the Alps, enters Provence with fifty thou- 
ſand men, advances as far as Marſeilles, and lays 
ſiege to Arles; while another army ravages 
Champagne and Picardy, Thus the fruit of this 
new expedition againſt Italy, was only expoſing 
France to ruin. 

Provence and Dauphine were ſaved intirely by 
the prudent conduct of the marſhal de Montmo- 
renci, as in our days they have been preſerved 
by another marſhal of France. One may reap, 
I think, a conſiderable benefit from hiſtory, by 
comparing times and events, It is a pleaſure 
worthy a good citizen, to inquire into the re- 
ſources, hy which two victorious armies have 
been forced to retire from the ſame territory and on 
the ſame occaſion. Amidſt the idle amuſements 
of great cities, there are few that know what 
pains it colts a general to lay up proviſions in 
a country, which hardly produces enough for its 
inhabitants; to find money to pay the troops; 
to furniſh them with neceſſaries upon his own 
credit; to guard the banks of rivers; and to ſeize 
on the advantageous poſts that had been occu- 
pied by the enemy. Details of this kind do not 
belong to our «46 There is no neceſſity to 
examine them, except during the time of action: 
they are, as it were, the materials of a build- 
ing; of which no more notice is taken, when 
the houſe is finiſſied. 

But the ſtrongeſt characteriſtic of Charles 1 
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Conduct of Francis I. 


and Francis I. in their ſeveral diſputes, by which 
Europe was ſo greatly convulſed, was a ſingular 
contraſt of frankneſs and reſerve, of choler and re- 
concilement, of violent outrages and quick forgive- 
neſs, of ſubtle cunning and generous confidence. 
Who could imagine that Charles and Francis 
ſhould have a familiar interview with each other, 
like two neighbouring gentlemen, after Francis's 
confinement at Madrid, after giving each other the 
lie, after ſending a challenge, after propoſing a ſingle 
combat before the pope in full conſiſtory, after 
the alliance between the king of France and Soly- 
man; in a word after the emperor had been 
charged, as publicly as unjuſtly, with having 
cauſed the firſt dauphin to be poiſoned ; and at a 
time when the frontiers were ſtill reeking with 
human blood ? WE. | 
And yet thoſe two great rivals ſaw each other 
in Aigue-mort road. The pope had contrived 
this interview after a truce ; Charles V. went on 
ſhore, and made the firſt viſit, venturing him- 
ſelf into the hands of his enemy. This was the 
ſpirit of the times; Charles always diſtruſted the 
promiſes of the monarch, while he repoſed an 
entire confidence in the gentleman. | 
The duke of Savoy was a long while the vic- 
tim of this interview. Theſe two monarchs, not- 
withſtanding that they ſaw and converſed with 
each other ſo very familiarly, were ſtill concert- 
ing meaſures of mutual annoyance; in conſe- 


quence whereof they kept poſſeſſion of the ſtrong 


towns belonging to the duke, the king of France 
to open a paſſage, whenever he ſhould have ac- 
caſion, into the Milaneſe, and the emperor to 
prevent him. 
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After this interview 'at Aigue-mort, Charles 
wade a tour to Paris, which is far more fur- 
prizing than that of the emperors Sigiſmund and 
Charles IV. | | 

Upon his return to Spain, he hears of the 
revolt of Gaunt in Flanders. To know how 
far that city had a right to maintain, and 
how far ſhe abuſed her privileges, is a problem 
which it belongs to a ſuperior force alone to de- 
termine. Charles V. impatient to reduce and to 
chaſtiſe the mutinous inhabitants, defires the king 
to grant him a paſſage; the king ſends the dauphin 
and the duke of Orleans before him as far as Bay- 
onne, and goes to meet him himſelf in perſon 
at Chatelleraut. 5 1 85 

The emperor was fond of travelling, of be- 
ing ſeen by the different nations of Europe, and 
of diſplaying his magnificence. This expedition 
was one continued ſcene of ſports and feſti- 
vals; while the whole end of it was to hang a 
few wretched citizens. He might eaſily have 
ſpared himſelf all that trouble, by ſending a few 
troops, to the governeſs of the Netherlands; it 
1s even a ſubject of ſurprize that he did not 
leave a ſufficient force in Flanders to quell the 
inſurrection of the town of Gaunt ; but it was 
the cuſtom at that time for princes to diſband 
their troops after concluding a truce or a peace, 

The intention of Francis I. in granting the 
Emperor à paſſage through his dominions, and 
giving him fo kind and magnificent a recep- 
tion, was to obtain of him a promiſe of the 
inveſtiture of the Milaneſe. It was this idle no- 


tion that induced him to refuſe the homage w_ 
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ed by the inhabitants of Gaunt, But he got 
neither Gaunt nor Milan. 

It is pretended that the conſtable de Montmo- 
renci was diſgraced, for having counſelled the king 
to content himſelf with the verbal promiſe of 
Charles V. I mention this trivial-circumſtance, 
becauſe if true it gives a further inſight into hu- 
man nature. A perſon who ought only to blame 
himſelf for following bad advice, is frequently fo 
unjuſt as to puniſh the adviſer. But Francis had 
hardly reaſon to be ſorry for taking the empe- 
ror's word ; a promiſe in writing would not have 
been more binding. | 

Francis I. bad ſigned an agreement to deliver 
up Burgundy, yet he took care not to keep his 
word, A great province is ſeldom ceded to an 
enemy, without being compelled by force of arms. 
The emperor afterwards publicly acknowledged, 
that he had promiſed the dukedom of Milan to 
one of the king's ſons; but he pretended it was 
on condition that Francis I would evacuate Tu- 
rin, which he had not performed. 

After all, the generous reception which the 
king gave to the emperor in France, the many 
ſumptuous entertainments, and mutual tokens 
of confidence and friendſhip, terminated in freſh 
broils and quarrels, | 

While Solyman continues to ravage Hungary, 
while Charles to attain the fummit of glory, 
undertakes to conquer Algiers, as he had con- 
quered Tunis, but proves unſucceſsful in the at- 
tempt, Francis I. enters into a cloſer alliance with 
Solyman; He ſends two miniſters to Conſtanti- 
nople by the way of Venice, who are aſſaſſinated 
on the road by order of the marquis del Vaſto go- 
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vernor of the Milaneſe, under pretence that they 
are ſubjects of the emperor, The laſt duke of 
Milan Francis Sforza had ſome years before be- 
headed another of the king's minifters; How 
is this violation of the law of nations to be recon- 
ciled with the gegerous behaviour, upon which 
the officers of thoſe days ufed to pique themſelves ? 
The war is renewed with greater fury than ever 
towards Piedmont, the Pyrenees, and in Picardy, 
Then it was that the king's galltes joined the fleet 
under Cheredin ſurnamed Barbarofla, admiral to 
the ſultan, and viceroy of Algiers. The flower de 
luces, and the creſcent appear before Nice, The 
combined fleet under the count of Anguien of 
the branch of Bourbon, and the Turkiſh admiral, 
miſcarry in their attempt to take this town : 
Barbaroſla ſails back to Toulon, as ſoon as the 
famous Andrew Doria appears in fight with his 
allies, 
This ſame Doria may be ranked the very fore- 
moſt of all thoſe who raiſed the renown of Charles 
V. He had the glory of beating that prince's 
gallies before Naples, when he was admiral to 
Francis I. and while Genoa his country, was 
fill ſubject to the dominion of France, Think- 
ing himſelf ill uſed afterwards by that court, he 
followed the example of the conſtable of Bour- 
bon, and entered into the emperor's ſervice, He 
defeated the Turkiſh fleets ſeyeral times; but 
what did him the greateſt honour, was his reſtoring 
the liberty of his country, of which Charles V. had 
granted him the ſovereignty. He preferred the title 
of reſtorer, to that of maſter. He ſettled the go- 
vernment on its preſent footing, and lived till the 
age of ninety four, the moſt revered of any man in 
| Europe. 


againſt France. 


Europe. Genoa erected a ſtatue to him as to the 
deliverer of his country. 
| In the mean time the count d'Anguien wipes 
off the diſgrace of Nice by the battle of Cerizoles 244. 
in Piedmont, where he defeated the marquis de! 
Vaſto. Never was victory more complete. But 
what advantage did France derive from that 
glorious day? none at all. It was the fate of 
the French to obtain uſeleſs victories in Italy. 
Of this the battles of Agnadel, Fornova, Ra- 
venna, Marignano, and Cerizoles, are laſting 
proots. 
By ſome unconceivable fatality Henry VIII. 
king of England, concludes an alliance againſt 
France with that very emperor whoſe aunt he had 
ſo ignominiouſly repudiated, and whoſe couſin he 
had declared a baſtard; in ſhort with that very 
emperor who had obliged pope Clement VIII. 
to excommunicate him. Princes forget injurics 
as eaſily as beneſits, where their intereſt is con- 
cerned. But one would think that caprice ra 
ther than intereſt formed that connection betwean 
Henry VIII. and Charles V. 
The king of England reckoned to marchi to 
Paris with thirty thouſand men. He laid ſieg- 
to Boulogne by ſea, while Charles V. advanced 
into Picardy, Where was the favorite balance 
of Haney VIII? He only wanted to embarrat: 
Francis I. and to hinder him from oppoſing the 
1 marriage betwixt his fon Edward ant! 
ary Stuart, who was afterwards queen of 
France. Strange pretence for declaring war | 
Under theſe circumſtances, the victory of Ce- 
tizoles proved quite uſeleſs to France. The 
king is obliged to recal great part of that vic- 
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torious army, for the defence of the northern 
frontiers of the kingdom. „ 

France was in greater danger than ever. 
Charles had reached Soiſſons, while the King of 
England was taking Boulogne; and Paris ſeem- 


ed to be in the utmoſt conſternation. Then it 


was that the Lutheran religion preſerved France, 
and did her more ſervice than the Turks, on 
whom the king had fo greatly relied. The prin- 
ces of that perſuaſion in Germany, jealous of the 
overgrown power of Charles . had entered 
into a confederacy againſt him, and taken up 
arms to preſerve their liberty. Charles finding 
himſelf hard preſſed in the empire at the ſame. 
time that he was preſſing hard upon France, con- 
cluded a treaty at Crepi in Valois, that be might 
be at leiſure to reduce his ſubjects in Germany. 

By this peace he once more promiſed the Mi- 
janeſe to the king's ſon the duke of Orleans, 
who was to be his ſon-in-law : but fate would 
not have it that this province ſhould be ſubject 
to a French prince; and the death of the duke 
of Orleans ſaved the emperor the confuſion of 
another breach of his word. - 20 

Not long after that, Francis I. purchaſed a 
peace with England for eight hundred thouſand 


- crowns. Such were his laſt exploits. Such the 


fruit of the deſigns of his whole life upon Naples 
and Milan. He was in every reſpect a victim to 
the good fortune of Charles V; for he died a 
few months after Henry VIII. of that diſtemper, 
which the difcovery of the new world had tranſ- 
planted into Europe, and which in thoſe days 
was almoſt incurable. How ſtrange the chain 


of ſublunary events! A Genoeſe pilot enriches 
- Spain 


Troubles of Germany. 


Spain with a new world. In the iſles of thoſe 
diſtant climates nature has planted a poiſon which 
infects the very ſource of life; and it is decreed 
that a king*of France is to die of it. He leayes 
behind him a legacy of laſting diſcord, not be- 
twixt France and Germany, but betwixt the 
houſe of France and the houſe of Auftria, 
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Troubles of Germany. Batile of Mulherg. Great- 
neſs and diſgrace of Gharles V. His abdication. 


HE death of Francis I. did not pave the 
way for that univerſal monarchy, which 
Charles V. was ſuppoſed to have had in view: 


he was {till a great way from it. He had not 


only a formidable enemy in Henry II. ſucceſſor 
of Francis; but at that very time the princes, 
and cities of the new religion in Germany, had 
entered into a confederacy, and were aſſembling 
a great army to oppoſe him, It was rather the 
cauſe of liberty than that of Lutheraniſm, 
Neither this potent emperor, nor his brother 
Ferdinand, king of Hungary and Bohemia, were 
able to raiſe ſuch numerous forces in Germany, as 
the confederates brought into the field. In order 
to be a match for the enemy, Charles was ob- 


liged to have recourſe to his Spaniſh forces, and 


to pope Paul III. for troops and money. 


N could be more complete than the vic- 1547. 


tory of Mulberg. The elector of Saxony, and 
the landgrave of Heſſe, were both taken priſo- 
ners; the Lutheran party was in the utmoſt con- 
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ſternation ; and prodigious contributions were im- 
poſed on the vanquiſhed provinces: all this to- 

ether ſeemed to render him deſpotic in Germany. 
But the ſame thing happened to him now as 


after he had taken Francis I. priſoner ; he loſt 


quiſhed Frederick, ſoon declare 


1852, 


the whole fruit of his victory, Paul III. with- 
drew his troops as ſoon as he ſaw him too power- 


ful. Henry VIII. ſpirited up the languid remains 
of the Lutheran party in Germany. And Mau- 


rice, the new elector of Saxony, on whom 
Charles had beſtowed the dutchy of the van- 

4 againſt him, 
and put himſelf at the head of the league. 

At length, this emperor, ſo terrible to Germany, 
is very near being taken priſoner in company 
with his brother, by the confederates. He flics 
to the defiles of Inſpruck. At the ſame time 


| a ar king of France ſeizes on Metz, Toul, 


and Verdun, provinces which have ever ſince 


continued in the poſſeſſion of France, as a price 


of that liberty which this crown ſecured to Ger- 
many. We find that at all times the princes of 


the empire, and even the Lutheran religion it 


ſelf, have owed their preſervation to the kings 
of France. This is what happened again under 
Ferdinand IT, and Ferdinand IH. 

The poſſeſſor of Mexico is forced to borrow 


two hundred thouſand crowns of Coſmo duke of 


553. 


tory; it does immortal honour to 


Florence, in order to recover Metz; and having 


accommodated matters with the Lutherans to be 


revenged of the king of France, he lays ſiege to 
that city, at the head of fifty thouſand men. 
This is one of the moſt memorable Fe in hiſ- 

rancis of 
Guiſe, who defended the town ſixty five days 


again: 
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Troubles of Germany. 


againſt Charles V. and obliged him at length to 
vefiſt from his undertaking, after he had loſt one 
third of his army. | 

The power of Charles V. was at that time a 
heap of dignities, environed by precipices, His 
continual hurry would not permit him .to mould 
his vaſt dominions into a compact body, the ſe- 
veral parts of which might -be of mutual aid, and 
ſupply him with large ſtanding armies. This | 
was the policy of Charlemain : but Charlemain's 1 
territories were contiguous to one another; the 40} 
conqueror of the Saxons and Lombards had no So- 170 
lyman to repulſe, no kings of France to tight a- 
gainſt, no powerful princes of Germany, nor a pope 
of ſtill greater power to check or to be atraid ot. 13 

Charles knew full well what materials were 77 
tequiſite for erecting ſo ſolid a ſtructure as the 1 
empire of. Charlemain. Nothing could be done f 
unleſs his ſon Philip poſſeſſed the imperial 
dignity; if that was effected, as the treaſures 
of Mexico and Peru rendered him more opulent 
than: all the kings of Europe together, he might 
bid fair for that univerſal monarchy, which is 
much eaſier imagined than attained. 

With this view Charles uſed all his endeavours 
to engage his brother Ferdinand king of the Ro- 
mans to reſign the empire to Philip. But this 
{hocking propoſal only tended to ſet Philip and 
Ferdinand ever after at variance. 

Tired at length of fo tumultuous.a life, grown 
old before his time, and undeceived-in regard te 
every thing, becauſe of his general experience, ;,,;, 
he renounces his crowns and the world at the 
age of fifty ſix, that is, at a period of life when 
ambition operates with its whole force in other 
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men, and when ſuch a number of thoſe ſubaltern 
kings, called miniſters, do but begin the career of 
their grandeur, h 
Before we ſhew what influence Philip IL, had 
over one half of Europe, how powerful England 
was under Elizabeth, what became of Italy, in 


what manner the republic of the United Provinces 


was eſtabliſhed, and to-what a frighful ſituation 
France was reduced, I muſt give ſome account 
of the revolutions of religion, becauſe it has in- 
terfered in all public tranſactions, either as a 
cauſe or pretence, ever ſince the time of 
Charles V. | 

I ſhall afterwards take a view of the conqueſts 
of the Spaniards in America, and of the Portu- 
gueſe in the Eaſt Indies, conqueſts of an amaz- 
ing kind, the whole benefit of which was reaped 
by Philip II. who became thereby the moſt power- 
ful prince in Chriſtendom, 
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Of Leo A. and of the church. 


OU have run through this vaſt chaos, in 
which the Chriſtian ſtates. of Europe were 
involved, after the decline of the Roman 
empire. The political adminiſtration of the 
church, which ought naturally to have reunited 
the ſeveral parts that had been divided, proved 
unfortunately a freſh ſource of confuſion, un- 
known till that time in hiſtory, The Roman 
and Greek churches, inceſſantly at variance, _ 
1 
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by means of their diviſions. thrown open the gates 


of Conſtantinople to the Turks. 


The empire and the prieſthood: conſtantly in 
arms againſt each other, had depopulated Italy, 
Germany, and almoſt every other country in Eu- 


rope. The mixture of theſe two jarring powers, 
was the means to foment eternal broils, The 


feudal government had made ſovereigns of ſe- 


veral biſhops and. monks. .. The limits of many 


dioceſſes were different from thoſe of the ſlate. 


The ſame town was reckoned Italian or German 


from its biſhop, and French from its king. You 
have ſeen the ſecular juriſdiction every where op- 
poling the eccleſiaſtic, except in thoſe dominions: 


which were heretofore and ſtill continue ſubject 


to the church: you have. beheld every ſecular 


prince endeavouring to render his government in- 
dependent of the ſee of Rome, though without 


being able to ſucceed: you have ſeen biſhops 
ſometimes reſiſting the popes, and ſometimes. 


joining with the ſee of Rome in oppoſition to 
kings; in a word, the Chriſtian republic of the 
Latin church almoſt generally united. in doctrine, 
but divided in every thing elſe. . 8 

After the odious but ere pontificate of 
Alexander VI. after the military but ſtill more 
ſucceſsful reign of Julius II. the popes might be 
conſidered as the arbiters of Italy, and to have a 
great influence. over the reſt of Europe. Not 
one Italian power had a greater extent of ter- 
ritory, except the king of Naples, who likewiſe: 
held his kingdom of the holy ſe. 

Under ſuch favourable circumſtances, the four 
and twenty cardinals who at that time compoſed 


the whole college, * 4 de Medicis, great 1513. 
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Of Leo X. Ch. cvi. 
great grandſon of the illuſtrious Cofmo de Medicis, 


a private merchant, though father of his country. 
. John de Medicis had been created cardinal at 
fourteen ; and now he was made pope at the 
; age of thirty ſix, when he took the name of Leo 
His family was at that time returned to Tuſ- 
cany. Leo had ſoon influence enough to place'hi; 
brother Peter at the head of the government of 
Florence. His other brother Julian the magnik- 
cent, married the princeſs of Savoy, dutcheſs ot 
Nemours, and was one of the moſt powerful 
lords in Italy. Thoſe three brothers were diſ- 
ciples of Angelus Politianus, and Chalcondylas, 
and ſhewed themſelves deſervingof ſuch maſter. 
They expreſſed a high emulation in the encourag- 
ing of letters and the polite arts; fo as to deſerve 
that this ſhould be ſtiled the Medicean age. The 
pope eſpecially, had a (moſt delicate tafte, and 
was fond of diſplaying the higheſt magnificence. 
By his liberality he excited the great geniuſes in 
:all arts, and ſtill more fo by his winning deport- 
ment. His coronation coſt a hundred thouſand 
crowns. On this occaſion he ordered the Penula 
_ of Plautus to be ated. The bright days of the 
Roman empire feemed to revive. Religion had 
nothing auſtere in its appearance; but attracted 
reſpect by pompous ceremonies: the barbarous 
ſtile of the datary ® was aboliſhed, to make room 
for the eloquence of the cardinals Bembo and Sado- 
letus, at that time the pope's ſecretaries, men who 
knew how to imitate Cicero's latinity, and 
ſeemed likewiſe, to adopt his ſceptic principles. 
The comedies of Arioſto and Machiavel, though 


An officer of the chancery of Rome, through whoſe. hands 
.moſt benefices paſs. - * 
. . 2 


and the church. 


not very delicate in regard to modeſty and re- 
ligion, were frequently acted at this court in 


the preſence of the pope and cardinals, by young 
perſons of the higheſt quality at Rome. The 


merit of thoſe pieces, great indeed for that 


age, made an impreſſion on the ſpectators, 
Whatever might be offenſive to virtue, eſcaped 
cenſure at a court entirely intent on pleaſure, 


not in the leaſt imagining that virtue could 
be injured by theſe liberties. And indeed as they 


neither attacked the doctrine nor the juriſdiction 
of the church, the court of Rome took no more 
exceptions againſt them, than the Greeks and 
antient Romans againſt the wit and raillery of 
Ariſtophanes and Plautus. 

Even affairs of the higheſt importance, which 
Leo X. underſtood thoroughly how to conduct, 
never broke in upon his nicer pleaſures. Nei- 
ther the conſpiracy of two cardinals againſt his 
life, nor the ſevere puniſhment which he inflict- 
ed on thoſe delinquents, made any alteration in 
the gaiety of his court, 

Ihe cardinals Petrucci and Soli, being highly 
incenſed becauſe the pope had deprived the ne- 
phew of Julius II. of the dutchy of Urbino, they 
bribed a ſurgeon who attended his holineſs for 
a ſecret diſtemper; and upon the death of Leo 
X. there was to be a riſing in diverſe towns of 


the .eccleliafiſtic ſtate, The conſpiracy was dif- 1517. 


covered; and ſeveral of the moſt criminal loſt their 
lives. The two cardinals were put to the torture, 
and condemned to die. Cardinal Petrucci was 
ſtrangled in priſon ; the other's money ſaved his life, 
It 15 very remarkable that they were condemned 
ky the ſecular magiſtrates of Rome, and * 
their 
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their peers. This proceeding of the pope ſeem- 
ed to ſet an example to all ſovereigns, of ſubject- 
ing the clergy to the juriſdiction of the ordinary 


judges: but the holy ſee did not think fit to 


grant this privilege to kings, though ſhe aſſumed 
it her ſelf. Whence comes it that the cardinals 
when they elect the pope, do not diveſt him of 
this deſpotic power, as the electors and princes 
of Germany have reſtrained the authority of 
the emperors? It is becauſe thoſe princes are 
poſſeſſed of territories ; and the cardinals, of dig- 
nities only. | 

This melancholy affair was foon ſucceeded by 
the cuſtomary rejoicing. Leo X. the ſooner 
to cancel the memory of the execution of a 
cardinal, created thirty more, moſt of them 
Italians, whoſe temper was every way conforma- 
ble to that of their ſovereign. If they had not 
the ſame taſte and learning as the pontiff, at 
leaſt they imitated him in his. pleaſures. Almoſt all 
the other prelates followed their examples. Spain 
was at that time the only country, remarkable 
for the exemplary lives of the clergy. This ſtrict- 
neſs of morals had been introduced by cardinal 
Ximenes, a man of a ſour diſpoſition, who had 
no reliſh but for arbitrary power, who ſtrutted 
in a cordelier's habit, when he was regent of 
Spain, ſaying that with his cord he knew how to 
bind the grandees to their duty, and that he 
would cruſh their pride under his ſandals. 

In every other country the prelates lived like 
voluptuous: princes: ſome of them poſſeſſed 
eight or nine biſhopricks. We are aſtoniſhed 
when we hear of the vaſt number of benefices en- 
joyed, for inſtance, by the cardinal of 8 
| cardina 
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cardinal Woolſey, and ſo many others: but this 
plurality of benefices was attended with no worſe 
conſequence, than. the number of biſhoprics at 
preſent enjoyed by the electors or prelates of Ger- 
many. 

The whole torrent of proteſtant and catholic 
writers make loud complaints againſt the looſe 
morals. of thoſe times. They tell us. that, the 
biſhops, the inferior, clergy, and the monks, led 
moſt indolent lives; that nothing was more com- 
mon than for prieſts to bring up, their children 
publicly, after the example of Alexander VI. We 
have till the will of Croui, biſhop of Cambray 
in thoſe days, wherein he leaves ſeveral lega- 
cies to his children, and reſerves a ſum for the 
baſtards, . which he till hopes that God will be / 
gracious as to give him, in caſe he recovers from this 
ilneſs. Thoſe are the very words of the will. 
Pope Pius II. had long. before obſerved, that the 
clergy were forbid to marry for very ftrong reaſons ; 
but that there were much ſtronger reaſons to allow 
them to marry. Proteſtant writers have carefully 
collected proofs, to ſhew that in ſeveral parts of 
Germany, the people always obliged the ſecular 
clergy to have concubines, to the end that mar- 
ried women might be leſs expoſed to danger : yet 
it muſt be allowed that this was not a ſufficient 
reaſon to juſtify ſo many civil wars; nor were 
people to be killed, becauſe a few prieſts begot 
eh | 

But what gave the greateſt ſcandal of all, was 
the public and private ſale of indulgences, abſolu- 
tions, and diſpenſations of all prices; that apoſto- 
lic revenue, unlimited and uncertain before the 
time of pope John XXII. but by him digeſted 8 

a code 
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'a code of the canon law. A ſubdeacon, or a 
deacon, guilty. of murder, was abſolved with 
permiſſion to hold three benefices, for about 
twenty crowns. A biſhop, or. an abbot might 
aſſaſſinate a perſon for about three hundred livres. 
All manner of uncleanneſs, even the moſt ſhocking 
to nature, had its ſettled price. Beſtiality was 
valued at two hundred and fifty livres. Diſpen- 
ſations were granted, not only for paſt but fu- 
ture ſins. In the archives of Joinville they found 
an indulgence, granted to the cardinal of Lorrain, 
and to twelve of his retinue, whereby the re- 
miſſion of three ſins, which-ever they chuſed 
to nominate, ſhould be anticipated to each. Le 
Labourenr, a diligent writer, relates of the dutch- 
eſs of Burgundy and Auvergne, ſiſter to Charles 
VIII. that ſhe and ten of her attendants, had 
the privilege of obtaining general abſolution from 
all their fins, during their whole lives, upon forty 
ſeven feſtivals, without reckoning ſundays. 
And yet this ſtrange abuſe ſeems to have been 
derived from the antient laws of the ſeveral Euro- 
pean nations, thofe of the Franks, the Saxons, 
and the Burgundians. The papal court had not 
adopted this eſtimate of ſins and diſpenſations, till 
the times of anarchy, and when the popes durſt 
no longer reſide at Rome. Never did any coun- 
- rank the taxation of ſins among the articles of 
faith. 
Among the abuſes of thoſe times ſome were 
ſhocking, and others ridieulous. They who ſaid, 
that the building ought to be repaired, but not 
pulled down, ſeemed *to give a proper anſwer 
to the outcries of the multitude. The great 


number of poor men, who were obliged to take 
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an infinite deal of pains to maintain their wives 
and children; and the numerous crowd of artifi- 
cers and huſbandmen, who earned their bread by 
the ſweat of their brow; with indignation beheld 
thoſe lazy monks ſurrounded with the pomp and 
luxury of ſovereigns. They were told that lux- 
ury is the means of circulating riches in the pub- 
lic: that the effeminate life of thoſe monks, far 
from diſturbing, rather ſtrengthened the internal 
peace of the church : and even had their abuſes 
been greater, Rill they were leſs dangerous, with- 
out doubt, than the calamities of war, and the 
ſacking of towns. Some may object the opinion of 
Machiavel, the oracle of thoſe who are directed 
by politics only. In his diſcourſes on Livy he 
ſays, that if the Italians in his time were exceſſively 
wicked, it was all owing to religion and the prieſts, 
But it is evident that he could not mean religious 
wars, ſince there were none at that time. Theſe 
words can allude only to the villainous and cor- 
rupt court of Alexander VI, and to the ambition 
of ſeveral of the clergy; which is quite foreign 
from the articles of faith, from the religious diſ- 
putes, from the perſecutions, the rebellions, and 
the rage of theological Aren eee of ſo 
many murders. © 

Even Venice herſelf, though reckoned the 
wiſeſt government in Europe, is ſaid to have en- 
couraged the indolence and luxury of her clergy, 
to the end that being leſs reſpected, they might 
not have it in their | power to influence the peo- 
ple. There were however at this very time'men 
of ſtrict morals in all countries, as well as wor- 
thy paſtors, and ſtrict obſervers of monaſtic vows 

hich frighten human -effeminacy : but mo 
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of this kind lye buried in obſcurity, while luxury 
and vice make a ſplendid riot. | 
The magnificence and voluptuouſneſs of the 
court of Leo X. muſt have ſhocked the public; 
but at the ſame time it was viſible, that this court 
was poliſhing Europe, and improving every ſo- 
cial virtue. Since the perſecution againſt the 
Huſſites, religion had occaſioned no diſturbance. 
The inquiſition indeed exerciſed great ſeverities 
againſt the Mahometans and the Jews; but theſe 
are not univerſal evils, by which nations are ſub- 
verted. Moſt Chriſtians lived happy in their ig- 
norance. There were not ten gentlemen perhaps 
in Europe that had a bible: this book was not fo 


much as tranſlated into any vulgar language ; or at 
leaſt the tranſlations, that had been made in ſome 


few countries, were not known. 


be ſuperior clergy entirely intent upon their 
temporal affairs,: knew how to enjoy life, and not 
to diſpute. It may be ſaid that Leo X, by the 
encouragement he gave to learning, furniſhed 
arms againſt himſelf, I have, heard an Engliſh 
nobleman affirm, that he had ſeen a letter from 
cardinal Pool to that pope, wherein he congratu- 
lated him upon his ſucceſs in the propagation of 
literature, but at the ſame time reminded bim 
that it was of dangerous conſequence to make 
mankind too learned, Leo X. had not the leaſt 
apprehenſion of the revolution 'which bappened 
in his time in the Chriſtian world; a revolution 
owing at firſt to his magnificence, and to one of 
the nobleſt undertakings that can perpetuate the 
memory of ſovereigns. 

His predeceſſor Julius II. under whoſe reign 
painting and architQuie had received ſuch great 


improvements 
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improvements was deſirous that Rome ſhould be 
adorned with a temple, ſuperior to S. Sophia at 
Conſtantinople, in a word, the moſt beautiful 
that ever exiſted. He had the courage to 
undertake , what he could never live to fee hniſh- 
ed. Leo X. was extremely fond of this noble 
project. But it required a great deal of money, 
and his magnificence had exhauſted his finances. 
All Chriſtendom ought to have contributed to 
the erecting bf this wonder of the metropolis of 
Europe. But money for public undertakings 1s 
never obtained except by compulſion or artifice. 
Therefore Leo X. had recourſe, if I may be per- 
mitted the expreſſion, to one of St. Peter's keys, 
with which the coffers of good Chriſtians had 
been ſometimes opened, to repleniſh thoſe of the 
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| Underthe preterice-of a war againſt the Turks, 
he ſet up a ſale in all parts of Chriſtendom, of 
what they call /ndulgences, that is, a releaſe from 
the pains of purgatory, either for yourſelf, or for 
your friends and relations. A public ſale of this 
kind ſhews the ſpirit of the times. It created no 
fort of ſurprize; offices of indulgences were 
opened in all parts; and they were farmed or 
leaſed out like euſtom- houſe duties. Moſt of 
thoſe offices were kept in alehouſes: by which 
means the preacher, the farmer, and the diſtri- 
buter of the indulgences, were all gainers. The 
pope gave part of the money ariſing from this 
ale to his ſiſter 3 and nobody as yet complained. 
The preachers declared openly from the pulpit, 
that even if they were te raviſh the Virgin Mary, 
they ſhould be forgiven upon purchaſing the indul- 
gences; and the people liſtened to * 
| | WI 
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with devotion. But this farm in Germany happen- 
ing to be given tothe Dominicans, the Auguſtinians 
who had been long in poſſeſſion of it, grew jea- 
Jous; and this little claſhing of intereſts between 
thoſe two orders of friars in a corner of Saxony, 
proved the ſource of fury, diſcord, and all man- 
ner of misfortunes that have afflicted moſt parts 
of Europe upwards of two hundred years. 
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lution in the intellectual and political ſyſtem 


| Y OU are not ignorant that this great revo- 


of Europe, began with Martin Luther, an Au- 
guſtinian friar, who was commiſſioned by his ſu- 
periors to preach againſt a merchandiſe, which 
they had not been permitted to vend themſelves. 
The quarrel. was at firſt betwixt the Auſtin and 
Black friars. | | | 

Had Luther been told at that time that he 
ſhould extirpate the Roman religion out of one 
half of Europe, he never would have believed it. 
He went farther than he at firſt intended, as it 
happens in all diſputes, and indeed in moſt affaits. 


2517. After railing againſt the indulgences, he pro- 


ceeded to examine into the power of the perſon who 
granted them, Part of the veil was removed: 
the people being once ſet on, would fain judge 
of what they had hitherto adored. The 2 
ing crimes of Alexander VI. and his family had 
occaſioned no doubts in regard to the pope's 
Ew 9 ſpiritual 
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n- 
ns MY fpiritual power; three hundred. thouſand pil- 
. Wl grims flocked to Rome to his jubilee. But 
en che times were changed; things were come to 
y, a criſis. Leo's pleaſures paid for Alexander's 
n- MW crimes. The people began with calling out for 
its Ja reform, and concluded with an intire ſepara- 
tion. They knew that men in power do not 
care to reform. It was the authority and the 
\ riches of the clergy that they aimed at; it was the 
yoke of Roman taxes that they wanted to abo- 
liſh. And indeed what did it ſignify to the in- 
habitants of Stockholm, Copenhagen, London, 
or Drefden, whether the Romans took their plea- 
ſure, or not? But it ſignified greatly whether 
o- Wl they were to pay exorbitant taxes to Rome, or 
em whether the archbiſhop of Upſal was to be maſter 
u- of a whole kingdom. The revenues of the arch- 
ſu- biſhopric of * and of ſuch a number 
ich of rich abbies, were a bait to the ſecular princes. 
es. The ſeparation which enſued, as it were, of it- 
ind ſelf, and for very trivial cauſes, has at length in 
ſome meafure produced the reformation ſo loudly 
called for, without anſwering any end. The 
manners of the court of Rome are become more 
decent, and the French clergy more learned. It 
muſt be in general allowed that the ecclefiaſtics of 
the church of Rome have been reformed by the 
proteſtants, juft as two rivals become more cir- 
cumſpect by their jealouſly of each other. | 
To effect this great ſchiſm, there was nothing 
wanting but a prince to encourage the people. 
The old elector of Saxony, Frederick ſurnamed. 
the wiſe, that very prince, who after the deceaſe of 
Maximilian, had the magnanimity to refuſe the 
Imperial diadem, took Luther under his protecti- 
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on. This revolution in the church began like all 
thoſe, by which the people dethrone their ſove- 
reigns. They preſent petitions and addrefles, 
then they ſet forth grievances, and conclude with 
ſubverting the throne. There had been no ſe- 
paration as yet in laughing at indulgences, in de- 


firing the euchariſt to be adminiſtered in both 


kinds, in aſſerting ſome unintelligible nonſenſe 
about juſtification and free-will, in propoſing the 
diſſolution of abbies, and in offering to prove 
that the ſcripture no where makes expreſs men- 
tion of purgatory. 

Leo K, who in his own mind had a great con- 
tempt for theſe diſputes, was obliged as pope to 
publiſh a bull, ſolemnly anathematizing the above 
propoſitions. Little did he know that Luther 
was ſecretly protected in Germany. He ſhould, 
as he was adviſed, have given him a cardinal's 
hat to make him alter bis opinion. The con- 
tempt in which they held him, proved fatal to 
Rome. | 
Luther no longer kept any meaſure with the 
pope. He compoſed: his book of the Babyloniſh 
captivity; he exhorted all princes to throw off the 


papal yoke he railed againſt private maſſes ; and 


met with the greater applauſe, as he inveighed 
againſt the public ſale of them. The Mendi- 
cant friars had rendered thoſe maſſes faſhionable 
in the 13th century ; the people paid for them, 
as they {till continue to do, when they order them 
to be celebrated. It is a ſmall ftipend on which 
the poor friars and country curates ſubſiſt. This 
ſlender fee, hardly indeed worth envying, had 
been ſettled on thoſe who live by the altar and 
on charity; it was then about two ſous in 

I France, 
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France, and leſs ſtill in Germany. Tranſub- 
ſtantiation was exploded as a word which could 
neither be found in ſcripture nor in the pri- 
mitive fathers. Luther's adherents pretended that 
the doctrine which annihilates the ſubſtance and 
leaves only the form and appearance of bread and 
wine, was not generally received in the church 
till the pontificate of — VII. and that the 


firſt who broached and explained this opinion, 
was Paſchaſius Rathbert, a Benedictine monk of 


the ninth century. "They rummaged into the 
dark archives of antiquity, to find out pretences 
for ſeparating from the church of Rome, in re- 
gard to myſteries which weak mortals can never 
fathom. Luther preſerved one part of the my- 
ſtery, and rejected the other, He acknowledges 
that the body of Chriſt is in the conſecrated ele- 
ments : but it is there, he ſays, as fire: is in a 
red hot iron; the fire and the iron ſubſiſt to- 
gether. This manner of being confounded with 
the bread and wine, Oſiander diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of impanation, invination, and conſub- 
flantiation. Luther was content to ſay that the 
body and blood were in, with, and under, in, 
cum, ſub. 

The Dominicans ſupported by the pope's nun- 
cios in Germany, cauſed his books to be burnt, 
The pope thundered out a new bull againſt him. 
Luther ordered the pope's bull and the decretals 
to be burnt in the public market place at Wit- 
temberg. This ſpecimen ſhews that he was a 


bold man; but it ſhews likewiſe that he muſt x 520, 


have been at that time well ſupported._ Part of 
Germany tired of the papal-grandeur, were al- 
ready in the reformer's intereſt, without giving 


themſelves 
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themſelves much trouble about the ſcholaſtic diſ- 

tes. 6 1 

_— the mean while thoſe diſputes were increaſ- 
ing. The queſtion about free-will, that other 
rock on which human reaſon has ſo often ſplit, 
proved an endleſs ſource of nonſenſical quarrels, 
to ſupply the torrent of theological hatred. Lu- 
ther denied free-will, which his followers have 
ſince granted. 'The univerſities of Lovain and 
Paris wrote againſt him. The latter ſuſpended 
for a while her old diſpute, whether there were 
three Mary Magdalens or only one, to condemn 
the opinions of Luther. 
. Ariſtotle muſt be dragged into the quarrel; for 
at that time he was ſoyereign of the ſchools. Lu- 
ther having affirmed that Ariſtotle's doctrine was 
of no manner of uſe towards underſtanding the 
ſcripture, the ſacred faculty of Paris treated this 
aſſertion, as erroneous and abſurd, The molt 
filly propoſitions were intermixed with thoſe of 
moſt importance; and on both ſides the animoſity 
was kept up by falſe accufations, furious invec- 
tives, and anathemas. 

It is impoſſible to read, without indignation, 
the manner in which Luther treats all his adver- 
ſaries, but eſpecially the pope. Little pope, little, 
little pope, you are an aſs, a lubberly aſs, walk ſoftly, 
it is ſlippery, you will break your legs, and then 
people will ſay, what the devil is this? the little aſs 
of a little pope is lamed; an aſs knows it is an aſs, 
@ ſtone knows it is a ſtone; but theſe little aſſes of 
popes do not know that they are aſſes. This low 
abuſe, which appears ſo ſhockingly contempti- 
ble to us, went down well enough in that rude 


part of the world, Luther with all this 3 
an 
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and barbarous ſtile, triumphed in his own coun- 
try over the Roman politeneſs. 
Capricious fortune, which ſports with the af- 
fairs of this world, would have it that the king of 
England Henry VIII. ſhould be concerned in this 
diſpute. His father had taken care to have him 
inſtructed in the vain and fooliſh learning of that 


time. 


The ſubtleties of the ſchool had been greatly 


reliſhed by the young king Henry, a prince of 


ſtrong paſſions, and a choleric diſpoſition, He 
wanted to write againſt Luther ; but firſt he aſked 


leave of Leo X. to read the books of that hereſi- 


arch, which were prohibited upon. pain of ex- 
communication. Leo X. indulges him. The 
king writes a comment upon St. Thomas; and 
defends the ſeven ſacraments againſt Luther, who 
at that time admitted three, which were ſoon re- 
duced to two. The book is finiſhed in a hurry) 
and ſent to Rome. The pope in raptures com- 
pares this book, which nobody in our time 
knows any thing of, to the writings of Auſtin, 


and Jerome. He beſtowed the title of defender 


of the faith on king Henry and his ſucceſſors. 
And on whom did he beſtow it? On the very 
perſon, who a few years after proved the moſt 
inveterate enemy of Rome. 1 « 
In Italy very few eſpouſed Luther's cauſes 
That ingenious nation, intent upon intrigue and 
pleaſure, took no ſhare in theſe troubles. The 
iards, notwithſtanding their vivacity, and 
wit, kept themſelves quiet. The French, though 
they have the ſenſibility of thoſe nations with a 
itronger- paſſion for novelty, were nevertheleſs a 


long whie before they engaged in the. quart) 
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The ſcene of this intellectual war was con- 
fined to the Germans and Swiſs, who were not 
famed in thoſe days for bright parts, and are 
reckoned a cautious people. Little did the 
learned, the polite court of Rome expect, that 
thoſe whom ſhe treated as barbarians, ſhould be 
able, with bible and ſword in hand, to ſtrip her 
of one half of Europe, and to ſhake the other te 


„ - 


the loweſt foundations. | 


It is a problem, whether Charles V, at that 
time emperor, ought to have embraced, or op- 
poſed the reformation. By throwing off the 
yoke of Rome, he would have at once taken ample 
revenge for the many injuries, which the papal 
tiara had done to the Imperial crown for upwards 
of four hundred years; but on the other hand he 
would have been in danger of loſing Italy. He 
was obliged to keep fair with the pope, who was 


to join with him againſt Francis I. Beſides the 


inhabitants of his hereditary dominions were all 
catholics. He has been even charged with taking 
pleaſure at the riſe of a faction, which gave him 
an opportunity to raiſe taxes and troops in the 
empire, 'and to cruſh the catholics, as well as 
Lutherans, under his abſolute authority. At 
length his intereſt and dignity engaged him to 
declare againſt Luther, though perhaps he was of 


that reformer's way of thinking in regard to ſome 


articles, as the Spaniards ſuſpected after his de- 


He ſummoned Luther to give an account of 
his doctrine before the Imperial diet at Worms, 
that is, to come and declare whether he main- 
tained thoſe tenets, which had been condemned 
at Rome. Luther appeared with the W $ 
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ſafe conduct, and boldly expoſed himſelf to the ſame 
fate as that of John Huſs; but this aſſembly being 
compoſed of princes, he truſted to their honour, 

He ſpoke before the emperor and the diet, and 1;2r, 
defended his doctrine with great reſolution. It is 

ſaid that Charles V. was ſolicited by Alexander 
the pope's nuncio to order Luther to be feized, 
notwithſtanding his ſafe conduct; as Sigiſmund 

had delivered up John Huſs without regard to pub- 

lic faith : but that Charles made anſwer, he did 

not chuſe to have cauſe to bluſh like Sigiſmund, 

Luther nevertheleſs, though he had the em- 
peror, the king of England, the pope, and all the 
biſhops and monks __ him, was not diſmay- 
ed. Concealed in a Saxon fortreſs, he defied the 
emperor, excited one half of Germany againſt the 
pope, boldy anſwered the king of England, 
and finally confirmed and extended his infant 
church. 

Frederic, the old elector of Saxony, being 
deſirous of the extirpation of the Romiſh religion, 
Luther thought it high time to proceed to the 
ſuppreſſion of private maſſes. He ſet about it 
in ſuch a manner, as in times of leſs ignorance 
would not have met with great applauſe. He 
pretended that the devil had appeared to him, 
and reproached him with ſaying maſs and conſe- 
crating the hoſt, "The devil proved to him, he 
ſaid, that it was idolatry. Luther in the recital 
of this pretended apparition, acknowledged that 
the devil was in the right, and therefore ought to 
be believed. The maſs was aboliſhed in the town 
of Wittenberg, and ſoon after throughout Saxony. 
The images were broke to pieces; the = 
and nuns quitted their cloiſters; and a few years 
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after Luther married a nun, whoſe name was Ca- 
tharine Bore. The clergy of the old communion 


reproached him with not being able to live with- 


out a. wife. Luther anſwered them, that they 
could not live without concubines. Thoſe re- 
proaches were very different on both ſides. The 
catholic prieſts, when accuſed of incontinency, 
were forced to acknowledge, that they tranſgreſſed 
againſt the diſcipline of the univerſal church. Lu- 
ther and his adherents were changing this diſ- 
cipline. 

The law of hiſtory obliges me to do juſtice to 
moſt of thoſe monks, who deſerted their con- 
vents to enter into the ſtate of matrimony, It 
is true, they reſumed the liberty of which they 
had made a ſacrifice; and they broke their vows : 
but they were far from being libertines ; neither 
could they be charged with diflolute morals. The 
ſame impartiality obliges.us to acknowledge, that 
Luther and the other monks could no more be 
ſaid to violate their vows by venturing upon ma- 
trimony, a ſtate of life ſo uſeful to government; 
than who having made a vow of poverty, 
live notwithſtanding in pomp and opulence. 

'Among thoſe whe declaimed loudly againſt 
Luther, many in an ironical ſtrain took notice, 
that he who had conſulted the devil to ſuppreſs 
the maſs, expreſſed his gratitude. to that ſame 
devil, by aboliſhing exorciſms , and that he 
wanted to break down every fence: that had been 
raiſed againſt the common enemy of mankind. 
It has been ſince obſerved wherever they have 
left off exorciſing, that there have been no more 


An exorciſm is the caſting, out evil ſpirits by certain forms 
Adjuration. | 
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inſtances of people poſſeſſed by the devil, nor of 
ſorcerers or witches. The devils were ſaid to 
be very bad politicians, in taking ſhelter only 
among cztholics, who alone had a coercive 
power over them, And it is remarked, that 
there has been a prodigious number of con- 
jurers and people poſſeſſed by the devil in the 
church of Rome, till very lately. But this is too 
melancholy a ſubject to aiford room for merri- 
ment. The miſery of ſo many families, and the 
puniſhment of ſuch a multitude of wretches, are 
ſubjects of a moſt ſerious nature; and it is a great 
bleſſing to mankind, that the courts of juſtice, in 
countries where any ray of knowledge has per- 
vaded, no longer take cognizance of poſſeſſions 
by the devil, nor of witchcraft. "The reformers 
removed this ſtumbling block two hundred years 
before the catholics, They were charged with 
ſtriking at the foundations of the Chriitian reli— 
gion ; they were told that the caſting out devils, 
and witchcraft are poſitively admitted in ſcrip- 
ture; that Chriſt caſt out devils, and particularly 
that he ſent his apoſtles to caſt them out in his 
name. To this prefling objection they gave the 
ſame anſwer as all prudent magiſtrates give in our 
times, that God heretofore permitted things 
which he now ceaſes to permit; that the church 
ſtood in need of miracles in its infancy, which 

it no longer wants, now that it is eſtabliſhed, 
Swiſſerland was the firſt country out of Ger- 
many, that embraced the new ſeat, who were 
called the primitive church. Zuinglius curate of 
Zurich carried things farther even than Luther; 
he allowed of no impanation, no invination. He 
did not grant that God entered into the bread 
EY and 
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and wine, much leſs that the intire body and 
blood of Chriſt was in each particle or drop. He 
was called in France a ſacramentiſt, a name after- 
wards given to his whole ſect. 

Zuinglius incurred the cenſure of the eccleſi- 
aſtics of his country. The affair was brought be- 
fore the magiſtrates; and the ſenate of Zurich 
tried the cauſe, as if it had been about a matter 
of property. They proceeded by votes; and the 
plurality determined for the reformation. The 
people were aſſembled, waiting for the deciſion 
of the ſenate, when the town-clerk comes out and 
tells them that Zuinglius had gained his, cauſe, 
In a moment they all declared themſelves of the 
religion of the ſenate. Thus a little Swiſs town 
paſled ſentence on Rome. Happy people whoſe 
ſimplicity made them rely on their magiſtrates, 
for the deciſion of what neither themſelves, nor 


the magiſtrates, nor Zuinglius could thoroughly 


1528. 


underſtand. „ 
Some years after this, Berne, a place of the 
ſame weight in Swiſſerland, as Amſterdam is in 
the United Provinces, determined this very cauſe 
in a more ſolemn manner. The ſenate after a 
hearing of both parties, which laſted two months, 
condemned the Romiſh religion. The ſentence 
was readily aſſented to by the whole canton: 
they erected a column, on which was engraved 
in gold letters this ſolemn judgment, which has 
ever ſince continued in full force. wo 
Ihe magiſtrates of Berne and Zurich had g- 
ven a religion to the people ; but the people of 
Baſil oblige the magiſtrates to receive a religion 
from them. At that time there were thirteen Swils 
cantons. Five of the ſmalleſt and. pooreſt, * 


| frantic barbarities, which were afterwards ex- 
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ly Lucerne, Zug, Switz, Uri, and Underwald, 
having adhered to the church of Rome, began a 
civil war againſt the reſt. This was the firſt reli- 
gious war betwixt the catholics and the reform- 
ed, The curate Zuinglius putting himſelf at 
the head of the proteſtant army, was killed in the 
engagement: by his own party he was conſidered 
as a holy martyr, and by the oppoſite fide as a 
deteſtable heretic, The catholics being. victo- 
rious, ordered his body to be quartered by the 
common executioner, and afterwards thrown 
into the flames. This is only a prelude to the 


erciſed on the account of religion, | 

This famous reformer Zuinglius, while he 
eſtabliſhed his ſect, ſeemed more zealous for liber- 
ty than religion. He believed that moral vir- 
tue was ſufficient for the attainment of future 
happineſs, and that Cato and St. Paul, Numa and 
Abraham, enjoyed the ſame bliſs. His religion 
was afterwards called Calviniſm, a name it took 
from Calvin, as the new world diſcovered by Co- 
lumbus was denominated from Americus Veſpu- 
ſius. Thus there ſtarted up in a few years three 
new churches ; that of Luther, that of Zuinglius, 
and that of England, ſeparated from the cen- 


ter of unity, and under a diſtin oOvernmant af 
their own. The Gallican church, without part- 
ing from the head, was yet conſidered at Rome 
as a ſeparate body, in reſpe&t to a great many 
articles, as the authority of councils, the pope's 
infallibility, the rights of yay ur” 4 the power 
of legates, the nomination to benefices, and the 
taxes demanded by the court of Rome. Thus 
the great ſociety of Chriſtians in ſome meaſure 


8 reſembled 


24 
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reſembled the profane empires, which in their 
firſt beginning were poor republics; thoſe re- 
publics in time grew up. to be opulent monar- 
chies ; and thoſe monarchies loſt ſome provinces, 
which reverted to their republican State. 
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Progreſs of Lutheraniſm in Sweden, Denmark and 
. Germany. : 


TYNENMARK and Sweden embraced the 
Lutheran religion. The Swedes in ſhak- 
ing off the yoke of the biſhops of the Roman com- 


' 1523, Munion, were influenced chiefly by motives of 


revenge. Long oppreſled by their prelates, and 
eſpecially by the archbiſhop of Upſal, primate of 
tze kingdom, they were ſtill higher provoked at 
1520. the barbarity committed but three years before, 
by the laſt archbiſhop whoſe name was Troll. 
This archbiſhop was miniſter and accomplice of 
Chriſtian II. ſurnamed the Nero of the North, 
tyrant of Denmark and Sweden. He was a. mon- 


17 of cruelty, full as deteſtable as Chriſtian. 


e had obtained the pope's bull againſt the ſenate 
of Stockholm, for oppoſing his* depredations, as 
well as Chriſtian's uſurpation ; but after matters 
had been accommodated, and the tyrants Chriſtian 
and the archbiſhop had taken the ſacrament to 
forget all that had paſſed, the king invited two 
biſhops, the whole ſenate, and ninety four lords 
to ſup with him at his palace. The tables were 


covered, and mirth and jollity were diffuſed all 
| rcund, 
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round, when Chriftian and the archbiſhop went 
out. They returned a moment after, followed 

guards and executioners : the archbiſhop with 
the pope's bull in hand, cauſed all the company 
to be butchered. They ripped open the belly of 
the grand prior of St. John of Jeruſalem, and 
plucked out his heart. 

This feaſt of the two tyrants concluded with a 
general maſſacre of all ranks of people without 


diſtinction of age or ſex. 


Theſe monſters, who deſerved to ſuffer at 
leaſt the ſame puniſhment as the grand prior of 
St. John, died in their beds. Chriſtian however 
was depoſed : the famous Guſtavus Vaſa, as 
we have. related in our account of Sweden, de- 
livered his country of the tyrant; and the four 
ſtates of the kingdom having decreed to give him 


the crown, he exterminated a religion, of which 7523» 


ſuch a handle had been made to perpetrate the 
moſt horrid crimes, - by 
Lutheraniſm was therefore ſoon eſtabliſhed 


without oppoſition in Sweden, and in Denmark, 


immediately after the tyrant had been expelled, 
both kingdoms. 

Luther was now the apoſtle of the North, an 
honour which he quietly enjoyed. So early as 
the year 1525 the ſtates of Saxony, Brunſwick, 
Heſſe Caſſel, and the cities of Straſburg and Frank- 
fort, embraced his doctrine. 

It is certain that the church of Rome had need 
of a reformation ; this was allowed even by pope 
Adrian, ſucceſſor of Leo X. It is alſo certain 
that unleſs there was ſome authority in the Chri- 
ſtian world to determine the ſenſe of ſcripture and 
the dogmas of religion, there would be as many 
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ſects as there are men that know how to read. 
For the divine legiſlator did' not think proper to 
write any thing himſelf : his diſciples have wrote 
but little, and in ſuch a manner that it is ſome- 
times very difficult to underſtand them; almoſt 
every word may be productive of a quarrel. 
But the German reformers, who wanted to fol- 
low the goſpel literally, exhibited an extraordina- 
ry kind of ſpectacle ſome years after: they diſ- 
nſed with a poſitive law, ſuch as ſeemed to 
liable to no miſinterpretation, that of having 
but one wife at a time; a law on which the 
repoſe of ſtates and families throughout all Chri- 
ſtendom is founded. 2 | 
Philip, landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, the ſecond 
protector of the Lutheran religion, wanted to 
marry a young lady, named Catharine Saal, in 
his wife's life time. What is more extraordi- 
nary, it appears by original papers that this prince 
had ſome ſcruple of conſcience in the affair. This 
indeed is one of the ſtrongeſt examples of the 
weakneſs of human underſtanding. The land- 
youu in other reſpects a man of good ſenſe, 
eemed to believe ſincerely, that with the per- 
miſſion of Luther and his companions, he might 
break through a law, which he himſelf acknow- 
ledged to be divine. He therefore repreſented to 
thoſe heads of the Proteſtant church, that his 
wife, the princeſs of Saxony, was ugly, had bad 
ſmells about her, and often got drunk. He then 
confeſſes very ingenuouſly that he has frequent- 
ly been guilty of fornication, and that his tem- 
perament of body laid him under a neceſfity of 
gratifying his pleaſure : but in what follows he 


x not ſo ingenuous, for he artfully gives his doc- 
b tors 
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tors to underſtand, that unleſs they will grant 


him the diſpenſation, perhaps he ſhall aſk it of 


the pope. £170 eye 
Luther convoked a little ſynod at Wittemberg, 
compoſed of fix reformers : they were ſenſible that 
they were going to ſet aſide a law acknowledged 
as ſuch by their whole party. The examples 
of polygamy heretofore given by Chriſtian prin- 
ces, had been always conſidered as an abuſe, 
Though the emperor Valentinian the elder mar- 
ned Juſtina, while his wife Severa was living; 
though ſeveral of the kings of the Franks had 
had two or three wives at a time, this tranſgreſſion 
of the law was no authority, The ſynod of Wit- 
temberg did not conſider marriage as a facra- 
ment, but as a civil contract: they ſaid that the 
diſcipline of the church admits of a divorce, 
though the goſpel forbids it: they ſaid again, that 
the goſpel no where in expreſs terms commands 
monogamy : be that as it may, they were ſo 
well convinced of the ſcandal it would create, 


that they concealed it as much as poſſible from 


the public eye. The permiſſion of polygamy 
was ſigned; the concubine was married even 
with the conſent of the lawful wife; and Luther, 
without commiſſion or authority, did what the 
popes had never dared to do, notwithſtanding their 


exorbitant power, againſt which he himſelf had 
. ſe highly declaimed. His diſpenſation was kept 


ſecret ; but time brings all things to light, If 
this precedent has had no conſequence, it is 
becauſe of the difficulty there is for a man to 
keep two wives under one roof: their jealouſy 
would be ever productive of domeſtic jars, and 
muſt make three perſons unhappy. The 

F 6 privilege 
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prongs of put polygamy in the Eaſt, is of all others 
leaſt uſe of by private people. They 
have concubines : but there are not four Turks 
at 9 064 that have more than one 

wife 
Had the new opinions been productive only 
of ſuch harmleſs ſcandal, the world would have 
been ſtill extremely happy : but POE was 

d to more tragic ſcenes, 
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Of the Anabapiifts. 


Wo men, whoſe names were Storck and 
Muncer, natives of Saxony, laid hold of 
— paſſages of ſcripture, whi 1 declare, that 
without infpiration one cannot be a diſciple of 
Chriſt, and therefore they pretended to be inſpired. 
2523. Theſe were the firſt enthuſiaſts mentioned in 
thoſe times ʒ they condemned infant baptiſm, and 
rebaptiſed thoſe that entered into their commu- 
nion, becaufe Chriſt was baptiſed at full age; 
and this is what gave them the name of anabap- 
tiſts. They faid they were inſpired, that they 
had been ſent to reform the Roman and Lutheran 
communions, and to put every one to death who 
would oppoſe their gofpet, grounding themſelves 
on theſe words of ſcripture, I am come not to Jour 

eace but a ſword. 
Luther had ſucceeded in exciting the princes, 
nobility and magiſtrates againſt the pope and 
the biſhops. Muncer made the peaſants riſe 


againſt 
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Of the Anabaptiſts. 


againſt them all. He and his diſciples addreſſed 

themſelves to the inhabitants of the open country 

in Swabia, Miſnia, Thuringia, and Franconia. 

They developed this dangerous truth which is 

implanted in every breaſt, that mankind are all 

by nature equal, and that the pope, it is true, 

uſed to behave to princes as to his ſubjects, but 

that the nobility treated the peaſants as brutes. 
We muſt confeſs that the demands of the ana- 

baptiſts, digeſted into writing in the name of the 

| peaſants of Germany, were very juſt; but it 1523. 

was letting wild bears looſe, to draw up a ma- 

nifeſto in their name. The cruelty heretofore 

exerciſed by the common people in France and 

England at the time of Charles VI. was renew- 

ed in Germany, and heightened by the ſpirit of 

fanaticiſm. While thoſe ſavage brutes were 

preaching equality and reformation, they ravag- 

ed every place they came to, from Saxony to 

Lorrain. At length they met with the fate of 

all riotous multitudes, that have no ſkilful leader: 

after having done an infinite deal of miſchief, 

they were cut in pieces by regular troops. Mun- 

cer, who wanted to be a ſecond Mahoment, died 

by the hands of the executioner at Mulhaufen, 15. 

Luther who had no immediate ſhare in thoſe vio- 

kent proceedings, but was nevertheleſs the firſt 

cauſe of them, ſince he was the firſt that broke 

down the barrier of ſubmiſſion, Luther, I fay, 

loſt no part of his credit, but ſtill continued to 

be a prophet in his own country. 
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CHAP. CX. 


The ſubjeft of Lutheraniſm and Anabaptiſm conti- 


1329 · 


1530, 


3534. 


nued. 


T was no longer poſſible either for Charles V. 

or for his brother Ferdinand, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the reformers, In vain did the diet of 
Spire endeavour to moderate the matter by articles 
of pacification. Fourteen cities and ſeveral prin- | 
ces proteſted againft this edict; and from this 
proteſt all the enemies of Rome took the name . 
of proteſtants : Lutherans, Zuinglians, Oeco- 
lampadians, Carloſtadians, Calviniſts, Preſbyte- 
rians, Puritans, the high and low church of Eng- 
land, are all comprehended under this name. It 
is an immenſe republic compoſed of different 
factions, which unite nevertheleſs againſt Rome 
their common enemy. 

The Lutherans preſented their confeſſion of 
faith at Augſburg ; this confeſſion became, as it 
were, the compaſs by which they have been 
— and one third of Germany have ad- 

ered to it. The princes of this perſuaſion were 
already in league againſt the authority of Charles 
V. as well as againſt Rome; but there had been 
no blood as yet ſpilt in the empire on the account 
of Luther: the anabaptiſts were the only people, 
who ſtill tranſported by a ſuperſtitious fury, and 
not in the leaſt deterred by the example of Mun- 
cer their teacher, laid Germany waſte in the 
name of God. Fanaticiſm had never yet pro- 
duced the like degree of phrenzy : thoſe pea- 


ſants, who looked upon themſelves as prophets, 
an 


and Anabaptiſmn. 


and who knew no more of ſcripture, than that 


* the enemies of the Lord ought to be put to the 


{word without mercy, were become the predomi- 
nant party in Weſtphalia, at that time the centre 
of ſtupidity, Having taken poſſeſſion of the city 
of Munſter, and expelled the biſhop, they want- 
ed at firſt to eſtabliſh ſomething like the Jewiſh 
theocracy, and to be governed by God alone: 


but Matthew, their chief prophet, being killed, 
a journeyman taylor, called Jack of Leyden, from 


the place of his nativity in Holland, aſſured 
them that God-had appeared to him, and appoint- 
ed him king: he ſaid it, and they believed him. 

The ceremony of his coronation was perform- 
ed with magnificence, There are {till ſome medals 


extant, which he cauſed to be ſtruck on that oc- 
caſion; on the reverſe were two ſwords in the 


ſame poſition as the pope's keys, Thus being 
monarch and prophet, both at the fame time, he 
deputed twelve apoſtles, to proclaim his reign 
through all lower Germany, As for himſelf, 
he would have ſeveral wives, after the example of 
the kings of Iſrael, and he went ſo far as to marry 
ſeventeen. at a time. One of thoſe women hap- 


pening to ſay ſomething againſt his authority, he 


cut off her head in the preſence of the reſt, who 
whether through fear or fanaticiſm, danced with 


him around their companion's corpſe, as it lay 


reeking with blood. 

This king and prophet had a virtue not un- 
common among banditti and tyrants, which was 
valour : he defended Munſter againſt its biſhop 
Waldeck, a whole year with the greateſt intrepi- 
dity ; and during the extremities to which he was 


reduced by famine, he refuſed to liſten to any ,,,., 


terms 
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terms of accommodation. At length he was tak- 
en with his ſword in his hand, by the treachery 
of his own people. Captivity did not pull down 
his undaunted fpirit. Upon the biſhop's aſking 
him how he had dared to ſet up for king? the 

riſoner aſked him in his turn, what right a 
biſhop had to be temporal lord? I was eleCted, 
ſaid the prelate, by my chapter; and I by the 
Almighty himſelf, replied Jack of Leyden, Af- 
ter he had been carried about as a ſhew, from 
town to town, as they would exhibit a monſter, 
the biſhop ordered him to be put to death with 
red hot pincers. The enthufiaſm of the ana- 


baptiſts did not end with the puniſhment inflicted 


on their king and his companions : their brethren 
in the Netherlands were very near ſurprizing the 
city of Amſterdam ; but the plot was diſcovered, 
and as many of the conſpirators as could be ſeized, 
were put to death. This ſeQ ſubſiſts to this 
very day; but intirely different from what it was 
originally : the ſucceſſors of thoſe bloody fanatics 
are the moſt peaceable ſet of people in the world; 
entirely intent upon their trade and manufac- 
tures; extremely induſtrious and charitable. 


"There is no inftance in hiſtory of ſo great a 


Change : but as they make no figure at preſent 
in the world, the public do not trouble their heads 
to inquire whether they are changed or not, whe- 
ther they are wicked or honeſt men, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP CAE 
Of Geneva and Calvin, 


W HIL E the anabaptiſts were rendering 
fthemſelves fo odious to all Europe, the 
proteſtants merited the public eſteem, by the man- 
ner in which the reformation was eſtabliſhed in 
ſeveral parts. The magiſtrates of Geneva order- 
ed public diſputations to be held the whole month 
of June, to which both catholics and proteſtants 
were invited from all countries. There were 
four ſecretaries, .to take down in writing every 
material argument, that ſhould be urged on either 
fide of the queſtion: afterwards the common 
council of the town ſpent two months, in ex- 
amining into the merits of the cauſe. It was very 
near in this ſame manner that they had proceed- 
ed at Zurich and Berne, but not ſo juridically, 
and with leſs deliberation and - ceremony. - 
length the council condemned the Romiſh reli- 
gion; and there is ſtill to be ſeen at the town- 
ouſe this inſcription engraved on a brazen table: 
m remembrance of the divine goodneſs, which' hath 
mabled us to ſhake off the yoke of antichriſt, to abo- 
lh ſuperſtition and to recover our liberty, 
ccordingly the inhabitants of Geneva te- 
covered their real liberty. The biſhop who con- 
teſted the ſovereignty of Geneva with the duke 
of Savoy and the people, after the example of 
a number of German prelates, was obliged 
to run away, and to leave the citizens in poſſeſſi- 
on of the government. There had been two 
parties in the town for ſome time, the — 
an 
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and the Roman catholics. The proteſtants were 
called Egnots, from the word Eiagnoſſen, allied 
by oath. The Egnots having obtained the ſuperio- 
rity, drew part of the oppoſite faction over to their 
ſide, and expelled the reſt. Hence it is that the 
French proteſtants had the name of Egnots or 
Huguenots, a term for which ſeveral idle etymo- 
logies have been ſince invented by French wri- 
ters. 

This religion of Geneva was not abſolutely the 
ſame as that of the Swiſs: but the difference is 
inconſiderable; and it never altered their com- 
munion. The famous Calvin, whom we look 
upon as the apoſtle of Geneva, had no ſhare in 
this change: he retired ſome time after to this 
town, but was ſoon expelled, his doctrine not 
being in every reſpect conformable to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion; he returned, and was pope of 
the proteſtant party. | 
This reformer, whoſe right name was Chau- 
vin, came into the world at Noyon in 1509. He 
underſtood Latin, Greek, and the wretched phi- 
loſophy of his own time. He wrote better, but 


was a worſe ſpeaker than Luther: they were 


both laborious and auſtere, but withal inflexible 
and violent in their temper: they had both a 
ſtrong deſire to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and to 
attain that abſolute power over conſciences, which 
is ſo flattering to human pride, and transforms a 
theologian into a kind of conqueror. 

The vulgar ſort of catholics, who know in, 
general that Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin were 
married, and that Luther was obliged to let the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel have two wives, are 
apt to imagine that thoſe founders of the reformed 

religion 


married the widow of an anabaptiſt at Straſburg, 


and Calvin. 


religion inſinuated themſelves into the people's 
favour by flattery and deceit, and that they eaſed 
mankind of a heavy yoke, to ſubſtitute a very 


light one in its ſtead: but it is quite the reverſe. 


They were men of forbidding addreſs, and mo- 
roſe in their converſation. It is true they con- 
demned the celibacy of the clergy, and they ſet 
open the doors of religious houſes; but it was to 
change human ſociety into monaſteries. Plays 


and public ſhews were forbid among the reform- 


ed. Geneva upwards of two hundred years has 


tolerated no inſtrumental muſic. They put down 
auricular confeſſion, but obliged the people to 


confeſs their ſins in public. In Swiſſerland, Scot- 


land, and Geneva, public confeſſion and public 


penance have always gone hand in hand. The 
method to have many followers, at leaſt now- a- 


days, is not by propoſing a plain eaſy way to 
heaven; he who lays down the moſt rigid rules, 


will have the moſt numerous audience. They de- 
prived man of free-will, and the multitude ran 
after them. Neither Luther, nor Calvin, nor any of 


the reſt, underſtood the matter of the euchariſt: 
one, as I have already mentioned, ſaw God in the 


bread and wine, juſt like the fire in red hot iron; 
the other like a dove, in which reſided the holy 
Ghoſt. Calvin quarrelled at firſt with the people of 
Geneva, who received the communion in leaven- 
ed bread; he was for having it unleavened. From 


thence he withdrew to Straſburg, for he could not 


return to France, where the fires were already 


__ and where Francis I ſuffered the proteſtants 
0 


his own kingdom to be burnt, while he con- 
eluded alliances with thoſe of Germany. Having 


he 
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he returned at length to Geneva, where he 
worked himſelf into as high a degree of credit, as 
Luther had acquired in Saxony. | 
He ſettled the doctrine and diſcipline of thoſe 
we call Calviniſts in Holland, Swiſſerland, and 
England: this was the ſect that divided France for 
ſuch a number of years. It was he that eſtabliſhed 
ſynods, conſiſtories, and deacons; and that re- 
gulated the form of prayer and public preaching: 
he even inſtituted a conſiſtorial juriſdiction, with 
the right of excommunication. | 

Calvin's religion is agreeable to republican prin- 
ciples; and yet he himſelf had the ſpirit of a ty- 

This appears by the perſecution he raiſed againſt 
Caſtalio, a man of greater learning than himſelf, 
whom he cauſed to be expelled from Geneva 
through jealouſy ; and by the cruel death which 
at his inſtigation was inflicted years after- 
wards on the unſortunate 1 e 


— - 


CHAP. Cxtl. 
| Of Calvin and Sarvatus, 


_ NA FICHAF'L 'Servetus of Villanueva in 
3 Arragon, was a learned phyſic ian, Who 
deſerved the public eſteem, for having, long be- 

fore Hervey, diſcovered the circulation of the 

blood: but he neglected an uſeful profeſſion for 
dangerous ſtudies. He took it into his head to 
write about the prefiguration of Chrift in the verb, 
the hypoſtatic union, the divine viſion, = ſub- 
mY ance 
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ſtance of angels, and the ſuperior manducation : 
particularly he adopted the antient dogmas of 
Euſebius and Arius, which having been pre- 
dominant in the Eaſt, were embraced in the 
ſixteenth century by Lelio Socini, and afterwards 
by great numbers in Poland, England, and Hol- 
_— PPE PIT | 

He was ſo frank and open, that from Vienne 
im Dauphin, where he reſided ſome time, he 
wrote to Calvin concerning the Trinity. At firſt 
they diſputed by letters; from diſputing Calvin 
proceeded to -perfonal- abuſe, and from perſonal 
abuſe to theological hatred, of all others the moſt 
implacable. vetus was printing a work of 
his own in private; Calvin having by fome ar- 
tifice procured the ſheets, as they came from the 
preſs, ſent them to Lyons together with Ser- 
vetus's letters, an action alone fufficient to ſtig- 
matize him for ever; for the laws of ſociety are 
ſurely more ſacted than the injunctions of all the 
ſynods in the world. He employed one of his 
emiſſaries to accuſe Servetus. Strange conduct 
for an apoſtle ! Servetus ſenſible of the ſeverity 
of the laws of France againſt reformers, faved 
himſelf by flight, while they were carrying on 
the proſecution againſt him. Unfortunately he 
paſſed through Geneva; Calvin apprized of it, 
informs againſt him, and gets him ſeized. But 
as at Geneva there is a law, which ought to be 
imitated in all governments, that the accuſer ' 
ſhall be confined as well as the accuſed ; Calvin 
made one of his diſciples, who was at the ſame 
time his domeſtic, act the informer. 

When his enemy was in jail, he went and in- 
ulted him in the moſt contumelious language, 

| 
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ſuch 'as is generally uſed by cowards, after they 
have got the upper hand. At length by ſolicit- 
ing the judges, by uſing the credit of thoſe who 
were under his direction, by declaring loudly, 


and by making others declare that God demand- 


ed the execution of Michael Servetus, he cauſed 
him to be burnt alive, and triumphed at his pu- 
niſhment, he, who if he had ſet foot in France, 
would have been burnt himſelf, he who had 
raiſed ſo loud an outcry againſt perſecution. 

But what increaſes our indignation and pity, is 
that Servetus in the works which he publiſhed 
himſelf, acknowledges in plain terms the eternal 
divinity of Chriſt. Calvin to deſtroy this unfortu- 
nate man, produced fome of his private letters to 
his friends written long, before that: time, in bold 
term de, 0 go nov ot, mort ins © 

This deplorable cataſtrophe did. not happen till 
1555, twenty years after Oeneva had paſſed ſen- 
tence upon the Romiſh religion: but my reaſon 


for placing it here, is to give the reader a better 


idea of the character of Calvin, who was the 
apoſtle of Geneya, and of the French reformed. 
One would think that they are now endeavoving to 
appeaſe the manes of Servetus, Many learned paſ- 
tors, and great philoſophers, of the proteſtant 
communion, have embraced Servetus's ſenti- 
ments and thoſe of Socinus. Nay they have gone 
further: their religion is the adoration, of one 
God, by the mediation of Chriſt. - But for our 


part we only relate facts and opinions, without 


entering into religious controverſy, without diſput- 
ing againſt any body, paying reſpect where it is 
due, and intizely attached to, hiſtorical fidelity. 

The laſt ſtroke in Calvin's character may be 


taken 


and Serwetus. 
taken from a letter in his hand writing, which is 


ſtill preſerved in the caſtle of Baſtie-Roland. near 


Montelimar : it is directed to the marquiſs of 
Post, lord Chamberlain to the king of Navarre, 


and dated the 3oth of September 1561. 


„% May honour, glory, and riches be the re- 
« ward of your trouble: above all be ſure you 
« don't fail to clear the. country of thoſe piti- 
ful zealots, who are exciting the people to 
revolt againſt. us. Such monſters as thoſe 
e ought to be deſtroyed, as I dealt with Michael 
« Servetus the Spaniard.” 

Few men are without ſome virtue to coun- 
terbalance their vices, Calvin with all his cruelty 
was moſt diſintereſted ; his whole fortune when 
he died, amounted to no more than an hundred 
and twenty crowns. Indefatigable application 
ſhortened his days, but gained him a high degree 
of credit, and has rendered his name immortal. 

There are ſome of Luther's letters, which 
breathe as little peace or charity, as thoſe of 
Calvin. The catholics cannot comprehend how 
the proteſtants ſhould acknowledge ſuch apoſtles : 
the proteſtants make anſwer, that they do not 
invoke thoſe as ſaints, who contributed to eſtabliſh 
their reformation ; that they are neither Luthe- 
rans, nor Zuinglians, nor Calviniſts; that they 
think they follow the doctrine of the primitive 
church; that they are far from canonizing the paſ- 
lions of Luther or Calvin; and that the diſagree- 
able character of thoſe men, is no more a reaſon 
for prejudicing the reformed againſt their opinions, 
than the manners of Alexander VI, and Leo X, 
and the perſecutions for religion, are an objection 


againſt 
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_— the church of Rome with a ſenſible ca- 
T = 
This is a wife anſwer ; and indeed the ſpirit of 
moderation.ſcems to have ſucceeded the animolity - 
of both parties. If the ſame ſanguinary diſpoſition 
had continued to preſide over religion, Europe 
would have been by this time one great church- 
| yard. At length the ſpirit of philoſophy has blunt- 
| ed the edge of their ſwords. But what neceſſity 
| was there for a madneſs of two hundred years, 
to arrive at a few days happineſs ? 

Thoſe diſputes being decided by the ſword, 
put the laity in poſſeſſion of great part of the 
church lands, but did not enrich the Theolo- 

| gians, who promoted the war. They had the 
| tate of thoſe who ſound a charge, without ſhar- 
| ing the ſpoils. The paſtors of the proteſtant 
churches had declaimed ſo vehemently againſt 
the riches of the clergy, that it would have been 
very unbecoming of them to take up with what. 
they condemned; therefore moſt ſtates laid hold 
of this opportunity to prevent their being opulent. 
The Calviniſtical and Lutheran clergy have had 
ſuch incomes allowed them, as are inconſiſtent 
with luxury. The abbey lands in moſt coun- 
tries have been ſeized on by the government, and 
applied to the ſupport of bakpitals, Lubeck and 
Oſnabrug are the only rich proteſtant biſhoprics 
in Germany, whoſe revenues have not been ſecu- 
larized. When you come to enquire into the 
conſequences of this revolution, you will ſee the 
whimſical but pacific agreement, by which the 
treaty of Weſtphalia has rendered this biſhopric 
of-Oſnabrug alternately Catholic and Lutheran. 


| In Enpland the reformation was more fayourable 
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to the clergy, than it has been in Germany, 
Swiſſerland, and the Low Countries. The Eng- 
liſh biſhoprics are all conſiderable; and the be- 
nefices are ſuch as a man may genteely live 
upon. The country clergy are more at their 
eaſe than in France; the government and the 
laity have profited by the diſſolution of the ab- 
bies only. There are entire pariſnes in London, 
heretofore occupied by a fingle convent, and now 
filled with a multitude of families. In general 
every nation that has converted the ls 
houſes to the public uſe, hath gained thereby, 
humanly ſpeaking, and nobody has been injured. 
For indeed nothing is taken from a ſociety 
which no longer exiſts. No body was hurt but 
the tranſient poſſeſſors who were ejected ; and as 
to them, they left no deſcendants that can com- 
plain, It is but the injuſtice of a day, which has 
been productive of the bleſſings of many ages. 

Yet in the midſt of this confuſion, and before 
any fort of order could be eſtabliſhed, the two 
parties, the Catholics and the Lutherans, were 
throwing Germany into combuſtion, The reli- 
gion called evangelical, had been eſtabliſhed al- 
ready in 1555 in twenty four Imperial cities, and 
in eighteen {mall provinces of the empire. The 
Lutherans would fain reduce the power of Charles 
V. and he wanted to deſtroy them, Leagues were 
formed ; and battles were fought : but we muſt 
proceed with the revolutions in matters of reli- 
gion, and fee in what manner the church of Eng- 
and was eſtabliſhed, and how the church of 
France was rent and divided. 
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CHAP, CXIIL 


Of king Henry VIII. Of the revolution of religi- 
on in England. 


AT England ſeparated from Rome, becauſe 

king Henry VIII. was of an amorous diſpoſi- 
tion, is a fact known to all Europe. What nei- 
ther St. Peter's pence, nor the reſervations and 
proviſos, nor the annates or firft fruits, nor the 
levying of taxes, nor the ſale of indulgences, nor 
five hundred other exactions, conſtantly con- 
demned by acts of parliament and by the com- 
plaints of the people, could ever bring to paſs, 
was produced at length, or at leaſt occaſioned by 
a tranſient amour. The firſt ſtone that was flung, 
threw down this coloſſus, which had been ſhaken 
long before by the public hatred. 
Henry VIII. was a voluptuous prince, obſti- 
nate and impetuous in his deſires. Among other 
miſtreſſes he had a liking to Anne of Bullen, a pri- 
vate gentleman's daughter: this young lady was of 
ſo gay a diſpoſition, that the king might naturally 
expect ſhe would grant him favours; yet ſhe 
had the artifice not to yield to him, but to feed 
his flame, to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to 
make her his wife. 

He had been married now eighteen years to 
Catharine of Spain daughter of Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, and aunt to Charles V. by whom he had 
had three children, one of them ſtill living, the 
princeſs Mary, afterwards queen of England. 
How is he to obtain a divorce ? How is he to an- 


nul a marriage with ſuch a wife as Catharine of 


Spain, 


Of King Henry VIII, Sc. 

Spain, who could neither be reproached with, in- 
fecundity, nor with criminal conduct, nor even 
with that peeviſh humour which ſo frequentl 
accompanies female virtue? She had been fi 
married to Prince Arthur, elder brother of Hen- 
ry VIII; upon his death, which happened a 
few months after, Henry VII had betrothed her 
to his ſecond Son Henry, with a diſpenſation 
from pope Julius IT; and Henry VIII. after his 
father's deceaſe had been ſolemnly married to 
her. Some time after that he had a baſtard by a 
miſtreſs whoſe, name was Blunt; and then he 
had only a diſlike to his wife, but no ſcruples: 
but as ſoon as. he fell deſperately in love with 
Anne of Bullen, and that he could not obtain his 
ends without marrying her, he began to have 
conſcientious qualms, and to tremble for having 
offended God eighteen years by cohabiting, wit 
his wife. Submiſſive ſtill to the Roman pontiffs, 
he ſolicited Clement VII, to annul the bull of 
Julius II, and to declare his marriage with the 
aunt of Charles V, contrary to divine and hu- 
man laws. | 

Clement VII, a baſtard of Julian of Medicis, 
had lately been witneſs to the plundering of Rome 
by the [mperialiſts: having afterwards with ſame 
difficulty accommodated matters with the. em- 
peror, he was {till afraid left this prince ſhould 
get him depoſed for illegitimacy, He could not 
declare the emperor's aunt a concubine, nor de- 
prive the children of a princeſs, who for ſo many 
you had been a lawful wife, of their birthright. 

eſides, a pope would hardly acknowledge that 
his predeceſſor had no right to — 2 — 


ſation: it would have been undermining the very 
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foundation of the pontifical grandeur, had he 
owned that there were laws, which the pope 
had no power to ſet aſide. 

It is true, that Lewis XII had cauſed his 
marriage to be diſſolved; but the caſe was quite 
different. He had had no children by his wife; 
and pope Alexander VI, who granted this di- 
— was connected in intereſt with Lewis 

Francis I. king of France maintained the cauſe 
of Henry VIII, at Rome, both as his brother- 


in-law, and his ally, but eſpecially as enemy of 


Charles V, who was already grown too formidable. 
The pope thus preſſed by the emperor, and thoſe 
two kings, and, as he wrote himſelf, between 
hawk and buzzard, negotiated, temporized, pro- 
miſed, and retracted, in hopes that the paſſion of 
Henry VIII. would not laſt ſo long as an Italian 


negotiation. He was miſtaken. The Engliſh 


monarch happening unfortunately to be a theolo- 
Rar made that ſcience adminiſter to his love. 
He and all the doctors of his party had recourſe 
to the book of Leviticus, which forbiddeth the unco- 
vering the nakeaneſs of a brother”s wife, or the mar- 
rying a wife's ſiſter. Chriſtian ſtates have long 
wanted, and do ſtill want good poſitive laws. 
Their juriſprudence is in ſeveral points ſtill Go- 
thic, and compoſed of the antient cuſtoms of hve 
hundred petty tyrants : hence they have frequently 
recourſe to the Roman and Hebrew inſtitutions ; 


like a bewildered traveller, who inquires his way: 


they rummage into the code of the Jewiſh nation, 


for rules to direct their tribunals. 
But if we are to follow the matrimonial laws of 


the Jews, we ſhould follow them in every wn + 


Of King Henry VIII, Sc. 


We ſhould condemn a man to death, who has 
carnal knowledge of his wife when ſhe has her 
menſes; and we ſhould ſubmit to a great many 
ordinances, that were neither deſigned for our 
climate, nor manners, nor for the new law. 
This was but the leaſt part of the miſtake in 


judging of Henry's marriage by the Leviticus, 


They omitted to take notice that in thoſe very 
writings, where God ſeems, according to our 
weak way of thinking, to command things quite 
contrary, in order to exerciſe human obedience, 
it was not only permitted, but commanded in 


Deuteronomy, to marry a brother's widow, when 


ſhe had no children; that the widow was em- 
powered to ſummon the brother-in-law to fulfil 
this injunction; and that upon his refuſal ſhe was 
to fling a ſhoe at his head, 

A curious and extraordinary ſpectacle it was, 
to ſee on one fide the king of England ſoliciting 
the univerſities to be favourable to his amour ; 
on the other the emperor demanding their deciſions 
in the behalf of his aunt; and the king of France 
in the middle, maintaining the law of the Levi- 
ticus againſt that of Deuteronomy, in order to 
render Charles V, and Henry VIII, irreconcile- 
able. The emperor beſtowed benefices on the 
Italian doctors, who defended the validity of Ca- 
tharine's marriage; while Henry VIII paid every 
where for the opinion of thoſe who declared in 
his favor. Theſe myſteries time has brought to 
light: in the accounts of a ſecret agent for this 
king, whoſe name was Crook, we find: to à re- 
ligious of the order of Servites a crown, to two of 
the order of S. Francis two crowns, to the prior 


of S. John fiftcen crowns, to the preacher John 
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Marino twenty crowns. Here we ſee that the 
price was different according to the weight of the 
doctor. This purchaſer of theological opinions 
alledged as an excuſe, that he had never bargained 
tor them, nor given any money till after ſigning, 
At length the univerſities of France, and eſpeci- 
ally the Sorbonne, declared that Henry's marriage 
July With Catharine of Arragon was illegal, and that 
2, the pope had no right to diſpenſe with the law of 
1530. Leviticus. | 
The agents of Henry VIII. went ſo far as to 
procure a corroboration of this opinion from the 
Jewiſh rabbies. Thoſe people acknowledged in- 
deed that it was ordained in Deuteronomy to mar- 
ry a widow's brother: but they ſaid that this law 
was only for Paleſtine, and that the Leviticus 
ought to be obſerved in England. The univerſi- 
ties and rabbies in the Auſtrian dominions thought 
otherwiſe; but they were not conſulted. 

Henry ftrengthened by opinions which had not 
coſt him a great deal, ſolicited by his miſtreſs, 
tired of the pope's evaſions, ſupported by his 
clergy, authoriſed by the univerſities, maſter 
of his parliament, and moreover encouraged by 
Francis I. prevails on Cranmer archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to declare his marriage void. The 
queen having maintained her cauſe with modeſt 
reſolution, and declined the juriſdiction of the 
court without exaſperating the king by invectives, 
retires to the country, reſigning her bed and 
throne to her rival. This lady who was two months 
gone with child when declared queen, made her 
entrance into London with a pomp as much fu- 

rior to the uſual magnificence, as her paſt for- 


tune had been inferior to her preſent dignity. 
2 Clement 
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Clement VII. could not then do leſs than 
grant a bull againſt Henry VIII, to appeaſe the 
wrath of Charles V. and to defend the preroga- 
tives of the holy ſee. But by this bull the pope 
loſt the kingdom of England: for Henry ſhortly 534. 
after obliged his clergy to declare him ſupreme 
head of their church. His parliament confirmed 
this title, ſuppreſſed the pope's authority, and his 
annates, * with St. Peter's pence, 4 and the pro- 
viſion of benefices. The people readily took a 
new oath to the king, called the oath of ſupre- 
macy. Thus the pope's whole credit, that had 
been eſtabliſhed ſo many ages, fell in an inſtant, 
without oppoſition, in ſpite of monkiſh deſpair. 

They who had pretended that it was dangerous 
for a great kingdom to break with: the pope, now 
perceived that a ſingle blow could overturn this 
venerable coloſſus, the head of which was of 
gold, the feet of clay. And indeed the impoſi- 
tions with which the court of Rome had long ha- 
raſſed the Engliſh, were founded on no other right 
than the people's conſent to be fleeced : as ſoon 
as they were reſolved to ſhake off the yoke, it 
plainly appeared that a power not founded on 
force, is really no power at all. Tm 

The king prevailed on the parliament to grant 
him the annates or firſt fruits, which had been 
paid to the pope. He founded ſix new biſhoprics z 
and ordered a viſitation of all the convents in his 

* Annates are the firſt fruits of eccleſiaſtical benefices, being 
the value of one year's profit, formerly paid to the pope, and 
now to the king, 

＋ St. Peter's pence was a levy-of a penny on every houſe 
wherein there were thirty pence, vivæ pecuniæ, to be collected 


and ſent to Rome; one half of it went for alms to the Eng- 
liſh ſchool at Rome, and the other balf to the pope's uſe. 
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own name. We have ſtill the accounts of ſome 
ſcandalous irregularities, which are induſtrioufly 
exaggerated; of falſe miracles, the number of 
which is magnified ; and of forged relics, which 
were made uſe of in ſeveral convents, to excite 
the devotion of the people, and to attract their 
beneſactions. In the market places in London 
ſeveral wooden images were burnt, which the 
monks uſed to put into motion by ſprings. 

But among thoſe inſtruments of fraud, the 
people could not without horror and concern ſee 
the revered aſhes of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
thrown into the flames. The king ſeized upon 
the ſhrine which was immenſely rich with preci- 
ous ſtones. He had reproached the monks with 
their exactions; and now he gave them an op- 
portunity to accuſe him in their turn. The con- 
vents were all ſuppreſſed. Places of retirement 
were appointed for the old monks, who could 
not return to a ſecular life; and the others were 
allowed a penſion. The king took their eſtates 
into his own hands. According to Burnet's cal- 
culation, their annual revenue amounted to ſix- 
teen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling: which 
perhaps is exaggerated, The moveables, and 
ready money muſt have amounted to a conſider- 
able ſum. Out of all thoſe ſpoils Henry founded 
fix new biſhoprics, and a college, rewarded a 
few ſervants, and converted the remainder to his 
own uſe, 

Thus this very king, who with his pen had 
maintained the pope's authority againſt Luther, 
was grown a moſt bitter enemy of Rome. But 
the ſame zeal which he had ſo vigorouſly exerted 
againſt the opinions of that hereſiarch, * one 

induce- 


Of King Henry VIII, Sc. 
inducement to make him preſerve the doctrine of 
the church, after he had changed its diſcipline. 

He was reſolved to be an enemy to the Roman 
pontiff, but not to turn Lutheran or Sacramentiſt. 
The invocation of ſaints was not aboliſhed, but 
reſtrained. He was for having the bible tran- 
ſlated; but he would not go a ſtep further, It 
was a Capital crime to believe in the pope ; and it 
was the ſame to be a proteſtant. He indiſcrimi- 
nately ordered thoſe to be burnt who defended 
the authority of the ſee of Rome, with thoſe who 
declared themſelves for the German reformation. 

The celebrated Sir Thomas Moor, who had 
been high chancellor of England, and a biſhop 
whoſe name was Fiſher, refuſing to take the oath 
of ſupremacy, that is to acknowledge Henry VIII 
as pope of England, were in conſequence of a 
late act of parliament condemned to be behead- 
ed; for it was under the ſanction of the law that 
Henry VIII put every body to death who oppoſed 
his will. 

Paul III, ſucceſſor of Clement VII, thought 
he ſhould ſave Fiſher's life, while they were pro- 
ceeding to his trial, by ſending him a cardinal's 
hat. But he only gave the king the ſatisfaction 
of putting his eminence to death. A reward was 
publiſhed for the head of cardinal Pool, who was 
then at Rome. The king cauſed this cardinal's 
mother to be beheaded, neither reſpecting her 
great age, nor the blood royal from which ſhe de- 
ſcended ; and all becauſe they diſputed his title of 
Engliſh pope. | 
he king having been informed that there was 
in London a very able ſacramentarian, named 
Lambert, would fain have the glory of diſputing 
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with him at a grand aſſembly in Weſtminſter. 
The reſult of the diſpute was, that the king gave 
him his choice, either to change opinion, or to be 
hanged. Lambert had the courage to embrace 
the latter, and the king was ſo mean and cruel 
as to put him to death. The Engliſh biſhops 
were ſtill catholics, though they had renounced 
the pope's juriſdiction: and ſo furiouſly incenſed 
were they againſt heretics, that after they had con- 
demned thoſe poor wretches to be burnt, they 
granted forty days indulgence to any perſon that 
would fetch wood for the fire. - 

All thoſe murders were committed by act of 
parliament. Yet this cloak of juſtice, though 
more odious perhaps than an open defiance of the 
laws, was what prevented a civil war. There 
were only a few inſurrections in the diſtant coun- 
ties. London trembled, and looked on; fo blindly 
was this artful and terrible prince obeyed. 

His will alone conſtituted all law; and ſo imper- 
fect were the ſtatutes relating to criminal cauſes, 
that the priſoner might be caſt for life, without 
being confronted by two witneſſes. It was not 
till the reign of Edward VI, that an act of par- 
lament paſſed, requiring two witneſſes, as in other 
countries, for the condemnation of a criminal. 

While Anne of Bullen triumphed under the 
royal ſhelter and authority, it is pretended, that the 
ſecret emiſſaries of Rome were conſpiring her 
ruin, in hopes that if the king parted with her, 
the daughter of Catharine of Spain would fucceed 
to the crown, and reſtore the religion that had 
been aboliſhed on the account of her mother's 
rival, This plot ſucceeded even beyond their 
expectation. The king falling in love with Jane 


Seymour, 


Of King Henry VIII, &c. 
Seymour, maid of honour to the queen, greedily 
ſwallowed the inſinuations againſt his wife. His 
paſſions were all in the extreme : he was not a- 
ſhamed to accuſe the queen of adultery before the 
houſe of lords. The parliament, ever ſubſervient 
to the monarch's paſſions, paſſed ſentence of death 1536, 
upon ſuch ſlight foundations, that were a private 
citizen to quarrel with his wiſe for ſo trivial a 
matter, it would be conſidered as an injuſtice, 
They beheaded her brother, upon a ſuppoſition 
of having carried on an inceſtuous commerce 
with his ſiſter, though they had not the leaſt 
proof againſt him. They put two men to death 
for having ſaid ſome flattering things to the 
queen, which are ſaid to all women, and 
which a virtuous princeſs may liſten to, when 
diſpoſed to be innocently chearful with her 
courtiers. They hanged a muſician, who had 
been hired to ſwear that ſhe had granted him fa- 
vors, though he had never been confronted with 
her, The letter which this unfortunate queen 
wrote to the king, a little before ſhe mounted the 
ſcaffold, ſeems to be a great proof of her inno- 
cence and courage. You have been continually raiſ= 
ing me, ſays ſhe ; from a private woman you made 
me a marchioneſs, from a marchioneſs a queen; and 
now from a queen you are pleaſed to raiſe me to be 
a ſaint, Jn ſhort, Anne of Bullen was removed 
from the throne to the ſcaffold, by the jealouſy 
of a huſband who ceaſed to love her, She was 
not the twentieth crowned head that had made 
a tragic exit in England ; but ſhe was the firſt 
who died by the hands of an executioner. The 
tyrant (for we can call him by no other name) 


was alſo divorced from this wife, before he put 1535. 
G 6 her 
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her to death, thereby declaring his daughter Eli- 
zabeth a baſtard, as he had before declared his 
W * Mary. 

he day immediately ſubſequent to the queen's 
execution, he married Jane Seymour, who died 
the next year, after having given him a ſon. 

1539. Henry ſoon proceeds to his fourth nuptials 
with Anne of Cleves, deceived by a portrait of 
that princeſs, drawn by the famous Holbens. But 
when he ſaw her, he found the original ſo dif- 
ferent from the copy, that in fix months he re- 
ſolved upon a third divorce. . He repreſented to his 
clergy, that at the time he married Anne of Cleves, 
he had not given his inward conſent. It is impoſ- 
ſible for any man to have the impudence to alledge 
ſuch a reaſon, unleſs he is ſure that the perſons 
with whom he is treating, will be ſo mean as to 
acquieſce to it. The bounds of juſtice and reaſon 
had been broke through for ſome time. The 
clergy and parliament paſſed ſentence of divorce : 
and he married a fifth wife, one of his own ſub- 
Jets, Catharine Howard. Any body elſe would 

ave been aſhamed of expoſing himſelf and his 
family. But Henry having heard that the queen 
had had gallants before her marriage, ordered this 
wife alſo to be beheaded for a paſt failing which 

2542, be ought to have overlooked, and which when 
committed, was not deſerving of death. 

Stained with three divorces, and with the blood 
of two of his wives, he enacted a law, equally 
ſcandalous, cruel, ridiculous, and impracticable : 
namely, that every man privy to the queen's in- 
continency, ſhall be obliged to accuſe her, upon 
pain of high treaſon ; and that whatever woman 

marries 
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marries the king of England, and is not a vir- 
gin, muſt declare it under the ſame penalty. 

It was ſaid by way of joke (if joking could be 
allowed at ſuch a court) that the king muſt mar- 
ry a widow. Accordingly he married one, and 
that was his ſixth wife, Catharine Parr. She 
had like to have undergone the ſame fate as Anne 
of Bullen, and Catharine Howard, not for any 
act of gallantry, but for having been ſometimes 
of a different opinion from the king in matters of 1543. 
theology. 

Some ſovereigns that changed the religion of 
their country, have been tyrants, from oppoſition 
and revolt, which will occaſion cruelty. Henry 
VIII was cruel in his nature, a tyrant in govern- 
ment, in religion, and in his family. Yet he died 1346-7 
in his bed; and Henry VI, the humaneſt of 
princes, had been dethroned, impriſoned, and 
murdered, 

During his laſt illneſs there appeared a ver 
extraordinary inſtance of the force of the Engliſh 
laws; and how much more that nation at 
all times adhered to the letter than to the ſpirit 
of thoſe laws. No body would venture to ac- 
quaint the king of his approaching difloluti- 
on; becauſe of an act of parliament made 
ſome years before, declaring it high treaſon 
to predict the ſovereign's death. This cruel 
and abſurd law could not be occaſioned by any 
apprehenſion of diſturbances on account of the 
ſucceſſion, ſince this was ſettled in favour of prince 
Edward : it was an effect of the tyrannical tem- 
per of Henry VIII, of his dread of death, and of 
the opinion which ſtill obtained among the peo- 
ple, that there is an art of knowing futurity. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. CXIV. 
The Religion of England continued. 


Henry VIII, and of Jane Seymour, the Eng- 
ſh were proteſtants, becauſe the prince and his 
privy council were of that perſuaſion, and the 
ſpirit of reformation had taken root in all parts 
of the kingdom. The church of England was 
at that timc a medley of Sacramentarians and Lu- 
therans; but no body was perſecuted for his reli- 
ion, except two anabaptiſt women, whom the 
Elin archbiſhop of Canterbury, Cranmer, 
cauſed to be burnt, little thinking that he ſhould 
die one day himſelf by the fame puniſhment. 
The youre king was loth to ſign the ſen— 
one of thoſe unfortunate women ; 
he oppoſed it a long time; and at length when 
he did fign it, he could not refrain from tears, 
It was not enough to ſhed tears; he ſhould not 
have figned his name. But as he was then only 
fourteen years of age, he could have no confirm- 
ed will of his own, either in regard to good or 
evil. 

The ſect which at that time went by the name 
of anabaptiſts in England, were the forerunners 
of thoſe peaceful quakers, whoſe religion has been 
ſuch a ſubject of ridicule in our times, while we are 
forced to admire their morals. They bore no re- 
ſemblance in their doctrine, much leſs in their 
conduct, to the anabaptiſts of Germany, a col- 
lectitious multitude of ſavage boors, who carried 


their fanatic fury to every exceſs that human na- 
ture, 


I: the reign of young Edward VI, fon of 
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ture, left to its own guidance, can reach. The 
Engliſh anabaptiſts had not as yet a body of 
eſtabliſhed dogmas ; for no popular ſect can 
have any till after ſome time : but what is very 
extraordinary, while they imagined them- 
ſelves to be Chriſtians, and never troubled their 
heads about philoſophic diſputes, they were in 
reality mere deiſts ; for they looked upon Chriſt 
only as a man, to whom God had vouchſafed 
to grant a purer ray of light than to his cotem- 
poraries. The moſt learned of their ſect pre- 
tended that the term the ſon of God ſignified, a- 
mong the Hebrews, no more than a good man, 
as the ſon of Satan or Belial implies only a bad 
man. Moſt of the dogmas, they ſaid, that have 
been extracted from ſcripture, are philoſophic 
ſubtleties, with which the plain truths of the law 
of nature have been involved. They neither be- 
lieved the hiſtory of the fall of man, nor the 
myſtery of the Trinity, nor of courſe the incar- 
nation. They abſolutely rejected infant baptiſm, 
and rebaptiſed adult perſons : many of them look- 
ed upon baptiſm as an ancient oriental ablution, 
adopted by the Jews, renewed by St. John Bap- 
tiſt, but never practiſed by Chriſt towards any 
of his diſciples. In this they moſtly reſembled 
their ſucceſſors, the quakers; and it is chiefly 
their averſion to infant baptiſm that made the 
people give them the name of anabaptiſts. They 
fancied they were literally conforming to the goſ- 
pel; and to die for their perfuaſion, they thought 
was the ſame as dying for Chriſtianity ; very dif- 
ferent in this reſpe& from the deifts, who ſpread 
their ſecret opinions more than ever, in the midft 
of ſuch a multitude of public ſects, * 
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The deifts rather attached- to Plato than to 
Chriſt, rather philoſophers than Chriſtians, tired 
of ſo many unhappy diſputes, had the temerity to 
reject divine revelation, which mankind abuſed 
too much, and human authority, which they ab- 
uſed ſtill more. They were ſpread all over Eu- 
rope, and have multiplied prodigiouſly fince then, 
but without eſtabliſhing either ſect or ſociety, 
without rebelling againſt the higher powers. It 
is the only religion in the world that never had 
any aſſembly, the religion on which the leaſt has 
been written, the religion the moſt peaceable. 
Without any communication it has extended it- 
ſelf on every ſide. Originally it was compoſed 
of philoſophers, who following too cloſely the 
light of reaſon, and never communicating their 
thoughts to each other, have all ſtrayed the ſame 
way: thence it proceeded to the middle order, 
that is, of thoſe who have leiſure and fortune, till 
it reached the higher rank in moſt nations: but 
it rarely has deſcended to the common people. 
Of all countries England is where this religion, 
or rather philoſophy, has taken the deepeſt and 
moſt ſpreading root. It has penetrated among 
artiſans, and even among the country people. 
The inhabitants of this iſland are the only nation 
that have begun of themſelves to think. But 
the number of thoſe ruſtic philoſophers is, and 
always will be, very ſmall ; for manual labour 
and reaſoning do not well agree : and, in general, 
the common people can hardly be ſaid either to 
uſe or abuſe their underſtanding. 

From theſe theological diviſions baneful athe- 
iſm aroſe in moſt parts of Europe. Some pretend 


that there were more atheiſts in Italy than in * 
other 


of England. 

other country. It was not religious quarrels that 
led the Italian philoſophers to this exceſs ; but 
the profligacy and debauch into which the ſeveral 
courts, and that of Rome among the reſt, were 
fallen, Upon peruſing a great many Italian wri- 
ters of thoſe days, we find that their authors, be- 
ing too much ſhocked at the lewdneſs and ini- 
quity of the age, denied the exiſtence of a Deity, 
by whom ſuch Jewdneſs and iniquity were per- 
mitted, and fell into the ſame way of thinking 
as that embraced by Lucretius in times equally 
corrupt. This pernicious opinion gained ground 
among the great in England, and in France; it 
made but very little progreſs in Germany and the 
North; and there is no great danger that it will 
ſpread very wide. Sound philoſophy, ethics, and 
the intereſt of ſociety have almoſt deſtroyed it; 
but at that time it grew ſtrong by means of the 
wars of religion, when a multitude of enthuſiaſts 
were influenced by atheiſtical leaders. 


In thoſe unhappy times died Edward VI, of 1853 · 


whom the public had conceived great hopes, which 
was all his age would permit. Upon his death- 
bed he conveyed the crown to his couſin lady Jane 
Grey, deſcended from Henry VII, in prejudice to 
his ſiſter Mary, daughter of Henry VIII, and 
Catharine of Spain. Jane was proclaimed at 
London ; but Mary's party and right prevailed. 
There was hardly a civil war on this occaſion. 
Mary confined her rival to the Tower, together 
with princeſs Elizabeth, who reigned afterwards 
with ſo much glory. . 

A great deal more blood was ſpilt by execu- 
tioners than by ſoldiers, The father, the father- 
in-law, the huſband of lady Jane, and at _ 

lady 
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lady Jane herſelf, were condemned to be behead- 
ed. She was the ſecond queen that died in Eng- 
land by the hands of the executioner. This 
princeſs was only ſeventeen years old ; ſhe had 
been forced to accept of the crown; every cir- 
cumſtance pleaded in her favour; and Mary her- 
ſelf ought to have dreaded the frequent examples 
of tranſition from the throne to the ſcaffold. But 
nothing could move her. She was as cruel and 
tyrannical as Henry VIII: but her tyranny was 
of a different ſort; for ſhe acted always with a 


gloomy calm, whereas her father Henry was fu- 


rious and violent. 

Steady to the church of Rome, and provoked 
at her mother's divorce, ſhe began her reign with 
ſummoning by intrigues and bribery, a catholic 
houſe of commons. As to the peers, who for 
the moſt part had no religion but that of their 
prince, ſhe found no difficulty to prevail with 
them. The ſame thing happened in point of re- 
ligion, as had been experienced before in po- 
htics, during the wars between the white and red 
roſes. The parliament had alternately condemned 
the Yorks and the Lancaſters. Under Henry VIII 
they perſecuted the proteſtants; they encouraged 
them under Edward VI; and burnt them under 
Mary. Tt has been often aſked why this terrible 
puniſhment ſhould be among Chriſtians inflicted 


on thoſe, who do not think like the eftabliſhed 


church, while even the moſt heinous crimes are 
puniſhed with a milder death. Biſhop Burnet 
aſſigns as a reaſon, that ſince they believed the 
ſouls of heretics to be eternally burning in hell 
fire, though their bodies are not to be there till 


afier the reſurrection, they might imagine * 
| they 


of England. 
they imitated the divine juſtice by conſigning 
them to flames on earth. 

Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
been extremely ſerviceable to Henry VIII, in his 
divorce, was not condemned for that dangerous 
ſervice, but for being a proteſtant. He was 
ſo weak as to abjure his religion ; and Mary had 
the pleaſure of ordering him to be committed to 
the flames, after ſhe had been the occaſion of that 
diſhonourable act. The primate of England re- 
ſumed his courage at the ſtake. After declaring 
that he died a proteſtant, he performed in reality 
what, in all probability, is only feigned of Mu- 
tius Scævola. The hand that ſigned the abjura- 
tion he thruſt into the flames ; and did not fling 
himſelf upon the pile, till it dropped off. An 
action as intrepid and more glorious than that 
attributed to Mutius. The Briton puniſhed him- 
ſelf for having yielded to what he thought a weak- 
neſs, and the Roman for having miſcarried in 
an attempt to aſſaſſinate. 

About eight hundred perſons are faid to have 
been burnt alive in Mary's reign. A woman 
having been delivered of a child at the very ſtake, 
ſome of the ſpectators ſnatched the infant from 
the flames; but the catholic judge ordered it to 
be thrown in again. Upon reading ſuch deteſt- 
able cruelties, can we look upon the authors of 
them as human beings ? ſhall we not rather ima- 
gine them to have been ſome of thoſe fiends, 
which are repreſented in a gulf of torments, 
eager to plunge mankind into the ſame abyſs ? 

Of all thoſe condemned to be burnt in Mary's 
reign, not one was accuſed of treaſon. Religion 


ſeemed to be their whole guilt, "The Jews are 
allowed 
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allowed the exerciſe of their law, and have even 


privileges granted them; while Chriſtians con- 
ſign to the cruelleſt of deaths, other Chriſtians, 
who differ from them in a few articles. 

Mary died in peace, though deſpiſed by Phi- 
lip her | huſband, and by her ſubjects, who till 
reproach her with the loſs of Calais, leaving be- 
hind her a name odious to every body that is not 
fond of perſecution, 

Mary, a catholic queen, was ſucceeded by Eli- 
zabeth, a proteſtant. - The parliament were pro- 
teſtants; the nation became ſo, and are fo ſtill. 


Then the religion was fixed. The liturgy, which 


had been only ſketched, as it were, under Edward 
VI, was ſettled in its preſent form. The Roman 
hierarchy was preſerved, with fewer ceremonies 
than among the Roman catholics, and more than 
among the Lutherans ; confeſſion was permitted 
but not commanded ; a firm belief was taught 
that God is in the euchariſt, without tranſubſtan- 
tiation : theſe are the fundamentals of the church 
of England. - Policy required that the ſupremacy 
ſhould continue annexed to the crown : and there- 
fore a woman was made head of the church. 
This woman had more wit and good ſenſe than 
her father Henry, or her ſiſter Mary. She avoid- 
ed perſecution as much as they had been fond 
of it. Perceiving upon her acceſſion, that the 
preachers of both ſides ſounded the trumpet of 
diſcord, ſhe iſſued out a. proclamation that there 
ſhould be no preaching for ſix months, without 
an expreſs order from the crown, to the end that 
the minds of the people might be diſpoſed to- 
wards peace. This new precaution reſtrained 
thoſe who thought they had a right, and who 
| | might 
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might have abilities, to ſtir up the people. No 
body was perſecuted, nor even moleſted for his 
belief: but ſhe put the laws ſtrictly in execu- 
tion againſt law-breakers, and thoſe who gave 
any diſturbance to the ſtate. Then it was that 


this grand principle, to which the world had 


been ſo long a ſtranger, eſtabliſhed itſelf in Eng- 
land, that it belongs to God alone to judge the 
hearts of thoſe who offend him; and that it is 
the buſineſs of man to chaſtiſe thoſe who tranſ- 
greſs againſt human government. You will ſee 
hereafter what opinion you ought to entertain of 
Elizabeth, and what judgment eſpecially you 
ſhould form of the Engliſh nation. 


CCC 


nn 
Of Religion in Scotland. 


HE religious troubles in Scotland were 
only a kind of reflux of thoſe in England. 
Towards the year 1559, a few calvinifts had in- 
gratiated themſelves with the people; who are 
always the firſt to be worked upon: they are 
ſincere ; they put on the bridle themſelves, till 
ſome perſon of great authority takes it in hand, 
and renders it ſubſervient to his own intereſt. 
The catholic biſhops did not fail in the begin- 
ning to condemn ſome heretics to the flames; a 
— mg as uſual in Europe, as hanging a 
er, 
The ſame thing happened in Scotland, as muſt 
happen in all countries, that have any veſtiges of 


3 liberty, 
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liberty. An old prieſt having been condemned 
to the ſtake by the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
the cruelty of this execution made a great many 
1559. proſelytes, and furniſhed an opportunity for 
ſpreading the new doctrine with greater freedom, 
and for railing againſt the barbarity of the arch- 
biſhop. Several Scotch lords acted the ſame part, 
during the minority of the famous Mary queen 
of Scots, as was afterwards acted by the French 
nobility during the minority of Charles IX. 
Their ambition blew the coals which had been 
lighted by the religious diſputes ; in ſhort, here, 
as in other places, there was a great deal of blood 
ſpilt, The Scotch, at that time one of the poor- 
eſt and moſt indolent nations in Europe, would 
have done much better, had they applied them- 
ſelves to the improvement of their barren coun- 
try, or at leaſt had they endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
a fiſhery on their coafts, for their neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence; much better, I ſay, than to imbrue that 
wretched kingdom in blood, for the ſake of fo- 
| reign opinions, and for the intereſt of a few am- 
bitious men. This was adding a freſh misfor- 
tune to the poverty under which they laboured at 


that time. 


1599. The queen regent, mother of Mary queen of 
Scots, thought to ſtifle the reformation in the 
beginning, by ſending for troops from France : 
but this very meaſure contributed to eſtabliſh what 
ſhe would fain have hindered. The Scotch par- 
liament, enraged to ſee their country ſwarm with 
foreizn troops, obliged the queen to ſend them 


back : upon which the 


religion, and eſtabl 
neva. 


ſuppreſſed the Romiſh 


the confeſſion of Ge- 


Mary 


in Scotland. 


Mary Stuart, dowager of Francis II, a weak 
princeſs, formed only for love, and forced by 
Catharine de Medicis, envioys of her beauty, to 
return to Scotland, found her country in a mi- 
ſerable ſituation, rent by fanatics. e ſhall ſee 
in what manner fhe increaſed the national cala- 
mities by her indiſcretion. 

Calviniſm at length prevailed in Scotland, in 
ſpite of the catholic, and afterwards in ſpite of 
the Anglican biſhops. This ſect at preſent is al- 
moſt aboliſhed in France, at leaſt it is no lon- 
ger tolerated. Thus there has been nothing but 
revolutions ſince the ſixteenth century, in Scot- 
land, England, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
and France. | 


CCC 
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Of the State of Religion in France under Franc, 
and his Succeſſors. 


HE French, ever fince the reign of Charles 
VII, were conſidered at Rome as ſchiſma- 
tics, becauſe of the pragmatic ſanction, which 
had been made at Bourges, in conformity ta the 
decrees of the fathers at the council of Bail, 
enemies to the papal power. The principal ar- 
ticle of this pragmatic ſanction was the ufage of 
ecclefiaſtic elections, an uſage tending to the en- 
couragement of virtue, and learning in better 
times, but a ſource of faction and diſcord, It 
was acceptable to the public for two reaſons 
the lovers of ſtrict diſcipline looked upon it as 
the remains of the primitive church; the uni- 
verſities, 
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verſities, as the reward of their labour. And yet 
the popes continued to receive the annates for the 
moſt part, in ſpite of the pragmatic ſanction, b 


which this and other exactions had been aboliſh- 


ed. Fromentau informs us, that during the ſe- 
venteen years reign of Lewis XII, the popes drew 
from the dioceſe of Paris the exorbitant ſum of 


three millions three hundred thouſand livres, cur- 


rent money of that time. 
When Francis I undertook, in 1515, his Ita- 
lian expedition, which at firſt ſeemed more 
promiſing, and afterwards proved more unfortu- 
nate than thoſe of Charles VIII, and Lewis XII; 
Leo X, who had oppoſed him in the beginning, 
wanted his aſſiſtance, and the king likewiſe ſtood 
in need of the pope. | 

The chancellor Duprat, who was afterwards 
cardinal, concluded with pope Leo's miniſters that 
famous concordat, by which it was ſaid that the 
king and the pope gave to each other what did 
not belong to them. The king obtained the no- 
mination of benefices; and the pope, by a ſecret 


article, had the firſt fruits, upon renouncing all 


* Mandates, + Reſervations, f Expectatives, and 
22 prerogatives to which Rome had 
ong pretended. The pope immediately after 
ſigning the concordat, reſerved to himſelf the firſt 


* A Mandate was where the pope, by virtue of his preroga- 
tives, and of his own proper right, nominated to a beneſice. 

+ Reſervation in the cannon law was, a clauſe whereby the 
pope retained or kept ſomething to himſelf. 

t Expefatives are bulls frequently given by popes for ſuture 
benefices, before they become void, 

Prevention in canon law is the right that a ſuperior perſon 

has to lay hold on, to claim, or to tranſact an affair, before an 


inferior, to whom it more immediately belongs, 
: fruits 
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fruits by a particular bull, The univerſity of Paris 
deprived of one of her privileges, aſſumed another, 
which even the parliament of England could hard- 
ly pretend to, She publiſhed a prohibition to 
print the king's concordat, or to obey him. And 
yet the univerſities are not ſo ill uſed by this 
agreement between the king and the pope, fince 
the third part of the benefices are reſerved to thoſe 
bodies, and they have a power of zmpetration * 
four months of the year, January, April, July, 
and October, which are called the months of the 
graduates. | 

The clergy, and eſpecially the collegiate 
churches, who were deprived of the privilege of 
chuſing their biſhops, murmured greatly; but 
the expectation of benefices from the court made 
them quiet. The parliament having no ſuch ex- 
pectation, continued unſhaken in their reſolution 
to maintain the ancient uſages, and liberties of 
the Gallican church, of which they were guar- 
dians ; they reſpectfully withſtood ſeveral of the 
royal mandates; and at length being obliged ta 
regiſter the concordat, they proteſted it was in 
obedience only to the repeated commands of his 
W 


et the parliament in their remonſtrances, and 


the univerſity in her complaints, ſeemed to loſe 


ſight of an eſſential ſervice which Francis I had 
rendered the nation by granting the annates 2 
they had been paid before that time upon an ex- 
orbitant footing in France, as well as in Eng- 
land: but this prince reduced them to a mode- 


* Impetration is the getting of benefices, and church offices, 
before-hand, from the church of Rome, which belongs to the 
king, or other lay patrons 
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rate ſum ; for now they do not amount to four 
hundred thouſand livres, communtibus annis, a ſum 
eaſily retrieved by commerce. But it was the 
general deſire of the nation, that no annates at 
all ſhould be paid to Rome. | 
For ſome time after the concordat, great con- 
fuſion aroſe in many dioceſſes. The king nomi- 
nated a biſhop; the canons another; and the par- 
liament, in virtue of the appeals from abuſes, de- 
termined in favour of the clergy. Thoſe diſputes 
would have been productive of a civil war in the 
tirnes of feudal government. At length Francis I 
took away from the parliament the cognizance 
of what relates to biſhoprics and abbies, and gave 
it to the grand council, In proceſs of time ani- 
moſities ſubſided, The public accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to the concordat, as if it had been always 
eſtabliſhed ; and the murmurings of the parlia- 
ment intirely ceaſed in 1538 ; when the king ob- 
tained of pope Paul III an indult“* for the chan- 
cellor, and for the members of parliament ; an 
indult, by which they are empowered to do in 
little what the king does in great; that is, to 
confer a benefice once in their lives. The ma- 
ſters of the requeſts + had the ſame privilege. 
In this whole affair which gave ſo much trou- 
ble to Francis I, it was neceſſary he ſhould be 
obeyed, if he had a mind that Leo X ſhould ful- 


* Am indult is a ſpecial grant of the pope, to any ſociety, cor- 
poration, or private perſon, to do or obtain ſomething contrary 
to the 3 law. " MPR wr 

" + The maſters of the requeſts, in Latin, libellorum ſupplicum ma- 
— were, n Aue perſons at court, whoſe buſmeſs 
it was to receive the requeſts or petitions intended for his ma- 
jeſty, They kave now an authority to determine all differ- 
ehces among thoſe who conftitute the king's houſhold, and other 
privileged perſons, 


fil 


under Francis I, Sc. 


fil his engagements, and aſſiſt him to recover the 
dutchy of M. 7 


ilan. 

It is evident that this intimate connexion was 
inconſiſtent with the king's tolerating any other 
religion than that of Rome. The privy council 
were of opinion that novelty of religion is attend- 

ed with revolution of ſtate. Politicians may be 
miſtaken by judging only from a ſingle example 
that ſtrikes them. The council were in the 
right, conſidering the troubles in Germany, 
which they themſelves fomented: perhaps they 
were miſtaken, conſidering the facility with which 
Lutheraniſm had been eſtabliſhed by the kings of 
Sweden and Denmark. They might likewiſe 
look back; and ſee much ſtronger examples. 
The true religion had been every where introduced 
without civil war: in the Roman empire, by Con- 
ſtantine's edict; in France, by the will and pleaſure 
of Clovis ; in England, by the example of Ethel- 1 
bert, the little king of Kent; in Poland, and in 7" 
Hungary, by the ſame cauſes. It had not been muckñ 
above a century ſince the firſt of the Jagellons, who mY 
reigned in Poland, embracing Chriſtianity, con- 
verted all Lithuania and Samogitia to the ſame 
religion; and yet we do not find that thoſe an- 
tient Gepide * ever murmured. True it is that 
the:Saxons had been baptized by Charlemagne in 
rivers of blood ; but this was becauſe he wanted 
to enſlave, and not to inſtruct them. If they 
pleaſed to caſt their eye on the whole continent 
of Aſia, they would have ſeen that the Maho- 
metan dominions abound with Chriſtians and Ido- 


The Gepide were the ancient inhabitants of Sarmatia Eu- 


ropa, of the nation of the Daci; and ſo called from their figlit- 
ing on foot. a 
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laters, who live very peaceably under the ſame 
government ; that ſeveral religions are profeſſed 
in India, in China, and elſewhere, which were 
never planted by the ſword. Had they traced 
all antiquity, they would have met with exam- 
ples of the ſame kind. A new religion is neither 
dangerous nor bloody in itſelf ; the danger is from 
the ambition of the great, who render this reli- 
gion ſubſervient to their purpoſe of weakening 
the government, Thus the Lutheran princes 
took up arms againſt the emperor, who wanted 
to deſtroy them: but neither Francis I, nor 
Henry II, had princes or lords to be afraid of, 
The court, though afterwards divided under 
unfortunate minorities, was at that time united in 
perfect obedience to Francis I. This prince may 
be ſaid to have permitted the perſecution of he- 
retics ; but did not perſecute them himſelf, The 
biſhops and the parliaments lighted the fires ; 


while he never offered to extinguiſh them. 


Religion did not give him much uneaſineſs. 
He entered into an alliance with the proteſtants 
of the empire, and even with the Mahometans, 
againſt Charles V: and when the Lutheran 
princes of Germany reproached him with putting 
their brethren to death, though guilty of no 
crime againſt the ſtate, he laid the whole blame 
upon the magiſtrates, 

We have ſeen how the Engliſh judges un- 
der. Henry VIII, and queen Mary, exerciſed 
ſuch cruelties, as ſtrike us with horror. The 
French, who are reckoned a more humane peo- 
ple, greatly exceeded thoſe barbarities, which had 
been committed under the pretext of religion and 
Juſtice, In 
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In the twelfth century, there was one Peter 
Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons, whoſe piety 
and errors are ſaid to have given riſe to the ſect 
of the Vaudois. This man having retired with 
ſeveral poor people, whom he maintained, to the 
deſert vallies betwixt Provence and Dauphine, 
ated both as their high prieſt and father, in- 
ſtructing them in his doctrine, in which he differed 
very little from the Albigenſes, or from Wicliff, 
John Huſs, Luther, and Zuinglius, in regard 
to ſeveral of the chief articles. Theſe men lived 
a great while in obſcurity, buſied in the culture 
of barren lands, which with 3 1 induſtry 
they rendered fit for corn and paſture: a proof 
of our being greatly to blame, if through neglect 
we ſuffer any part of France to lie uncultivated. 
The neighbouring grounds were let to them upon 
leaſes ; which they improved by their labour, ſo 
as to maintain themſelves, and to enrich their 
landlords, who never complained of their beha- 
viour. In the ſpace of two hundred and fifty 
years their number increaſed to near eighteen 
thouſand, who were diſperſed in thirty ſmall 
towns, beſides hamlets. All this was the fruit 
of their induſtry. There were no prieſts among 
them, no quarrels about religious worſhip, no 
law-ſuits; they determined their differences among 
themſelves. None but thoſe who repaired to the 
neighbouring cities, knew that there was either 
maſs, or biſhops, They prayed to God in their 
own jargon 5 and being continually employed, 
they had the happineſs to know no vice. This 
peaceful ſtate they had enjoyed for above two 
hundred years, ſince the wars againſt the Albi- 
genſes, with which the nation had been tired. 
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When mankind have long rioted in cruelty, 
their fury abates, and ſinks into languor and in- 
difference: this we ſee conſtantly verified in in- 
dividuals, as well as in whole nations. Such was 
the tranquillity which the Vaudois enjoyed, when 
the reformers of Germany and Geneva came to 
hear that there were others of the ſame perſuaſion 
as themſelves. Immediately they ſent ſome of 
their miniſters, a name given to the curates of 
the proteſtant churches, to viſit them ; and ſince 
then the Vaudois are but too well known. The 
late edicts againſt heretics had condemned them 
to the flames. The parliament of Provence paſſed 
this ſentence againſt nineteen of the. principal 
inhabitants of the town of Merindol, further or- 
daining that their woods ſhould be cut down, and 
their houſes demoliſhed, The Vaudois, terrified 
at this ſentence, ſent a deputation to cardinal Sado- 
letus, biſhop of Carpentras, wha at that: time was 
in his dioceſe, This illuſtrious ſcholar, this true 
philoſopher, this humane and compaſſionate pre- 
late, received them with great goodneſs, and in- 


terceded in their behalf. Langeai, commander 


of the king's forces in Piedmont, ſuſpended the 
execution of the ſentence, Francis I granted 
them a pardon, on condition they would recant. 
But it is very rare that people recant a religion 
imbibed from their infancy. Their obſtinacy 
provoked the parliament of Provence, who were 
all hot-headed men ; ſo that John Meynier, of 
Oppede, at that time firſt preſident, and the moſt 
violent of them all, continued the proceedings. 
At length the Vaudois roſe up in arms. The 


preſident enraged at this ſtep, repreſented their 


miſbehaviour in the very worſt colours to the 
| king, 


Perſecution of the Vaudois. 

king, and obtained leave to execute the ſen- 
tence, which had been ſuſpended full five years. 
The ſentence could not be executed, but by mili- 
tary force; therefore the preſident, and Guerin 
the attorney-general took ſome troops with them. 
It ſeems evident that thoſe obſtinate people, whom 
Maimbourg the declaimer calls a rebe/lious rabble, 
were not at all diſpoſed to rebellion, ſince they 
made no defence: they fled on every fide, crying 
out for mercy.. The ſoldiers maſſacred the wo- 
men, children, and old men, who could nat fave 
themſelves by timely flight. 

Oppede and Guerin ran from village to village, 
murdering all they. met. They ſet houſes, barns, 
corn, and trees, all on fire. They purſued the 
fugitives through the flames. In the little town 
of Cabrieres only ſixty men and thirty women 
were left behind; who ſurrendered, upon pro- 
miſe that their lives ſnould be ſpared; but they 
had ſcarce capitulated, when they were inhu- 
manly butchered, A few women had taken ſhel- 
ter in a neighbouring church; from thence they 
were dragged by Oppede's command, who ſhut 
them up in a barn, and ordered it to be ſet on 
fire. It was reckoned that two and twenty towns 
-were reduced to aſhes; and when the fire had 
ſpent itſelf, that once flouriſhing and populous 
country was reduced to a deſert, ſtrewed with 
dead bodies, The few that made their eſcape, 
fled towards Piedmont. Francis I was ſhocked 
at the news: the ſentence which he had per- 
mitted to be carried into execution, mentioned 
only the capital puniſhment of nineteen heretics ; 
whereas Oppede and Guerin maſſacred thouſands 
of the inhabitants. The king, upon his death- 
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bed, recommended to his ſon to puniſh this bar- 


- barity, the like inſtance of which had been never 


heard among miniſters of peace, 

Accordingly Henry II gave leave to the ruin- 
ed lords of thoſe ravaged villages, and of thoſe 
maſſacred inhabitants, to carry their comp: int to 
the parliament of Paris, The cauſe was pleaded : 
Oppede had-intereſt enough to be acquitter. : the 
whole guilt was thrown upon Guerin the attor- 
ney-general ; whoſe ſingle life was the only a- 
tonement made for the blood of that unhappy 
multitude, 

Theſe executions did not hinder the progreſs 
of Calviniſm. One fide lighted up fires ; the 
other laughed, and chaunted Marot's pſalms, ac- 
cording to the volatile and ſometimes cruel diſpo- 
ſition of the French nation. The whole court of 
Margaret, queen of Navarre, and ſiſter to Francis], 
were Calviniſts; as were alſo one half of the 
king's attendants. This change, which began with 
the common people, ſpread now among the great, 
as it generally happens. The Calviniſt miniſters 
preached in private; in public every body diſ- 
puted, Theſe contentions, which few or none 
trouble their heads about at preſent, either in 


Paris, or at court, becauſe they are grown ſtale, 
were attended to by every body at that time, be- 


cauſe of their novelty, Several members of the 
parliament of Paris had an attachment to what 
they called the reformation. Thoſe magiſtrates 
had been ever attentive to oppoſe the encroach- 
ments of the church of Rome, which the here- 
tics intirely put an end to. Some of the mem- 
bers, remarkable for a ſevere republican liberty, 
were further pleaſed with favouring a rigid e x 

who 
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who condemned the profligacy of the court. 
Henry II, diflatisfied with ſeveral of that aſſem- 
bly, ruſhes one day all of a ſudden into the 
great chamber; while they were debating about 1554. 
the perſecution againſt the Huguenots, He or- 
ders five of them to be ſeized ; Anne du Bourg, 
a member who had expreſſed himſelf with the 
greateſt warmth, ſigned his confeſſion of faith in 
the Baſtile, which, in many articles, was found 
conſentaneous to that of the Calviniſts and the 
Lutherans. There was then an inquiſitor in 
France; viz, Mouchi, biſhop of Paris; though 
the court of inquiſition, deteſted by every French- 
man, had never been eſtabliſhed in that king- 
dom. Du Bourg was tried and condemned by 
Mouchi, and by a few commiſhoners of the par- 
liament, notwithſtanding that ancient law, pur- 
fuant to which he ought to have been tried by the 
court of parliament. This law is ſtill unrepeal- 
ed, and yet generally of no force; for the hiſ- 
tory of France affords us frequent examples of 
members of parliament, who were brought to 
their trial before a different court from their own. 
Anne du Bourg was not executed till the reign 
of Francis II, when the cardinal of Lorrain, a f 
violent miniſter, inſiſted on his being put to 
death. They hanged and burnt in the place de 1559. 
Greve, this prieſt and magiſtrate, a man of too 
obſtinate a temper, but a magiſtrate of known 
virtue and integrity. 

Martyrs are productive of proſelytes. The 
execution of a perſon of that character made 
more proteſtants, than Calvin's inſtitutes. The 
fiixth part of France were Calviniſts under 
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Francis II, as one third of Germany at leaſt 
were Lutherans under Charles the fifth. 

There remained only one right way to act; 
which was to imitate the example of Charles the 
fifth, who, after a ſeries of wars, concluded at 
length with granting liberty of conſcience; and 
that of queen Elizabeth, who maintained the 
eſtabliſhed religion, but allowed every body to 
worſhip God their. own way, provided they be- 
haved as peaceable ſubjects. 

This is the maxim now obſerved in all thoſe 
countries heretofore ravaged by religious wars, 
after having been convinced, by repeated though 
too fatal experiments, of the rectitude of this 
meaſure. 

But before this meaſure can be purſued, the 
laws muſt be in force, and the fury of parties 
muſt begin to ſubſide. France was nothing but 
one continual ſcene- of ſanguinary factions from 
the reign of Francis I, to the happy days of 
Henry the great. In thoſe licentious times the 
laws were trampled upon: and even when the 
civil wars were at an end, fanaticiſm ſurvived, 
and aflaſſinated this monarch in the boſom of 
peace, by the hand of a madman, a viſionary 
let looſe from a cloiſter.. 

Having thus formed to myſelf an idea of the 
ſtate of religion in the ſixteenth century, it re- 
mains that I take ſome notice of the religious 
orders which combated the new opinions, and 
of the inquiſition which endeavoured to extermi- 
nate the proteſtants, 
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HE monaſtic life, that ſource of fo much 

good and fo much miſchief, which gave 

birth to the very perſon by whom the papacy was 

exterminated out of one half of Europe, merits 
our particular attention, | 


There are a great many proteſtants and ſpe- 


culative politicians, who imagine that the popes 
invented all theſe numerous bodies, which differ 
ſo greatly in dreſs, food, occupation, and rule of 
life, to be a ſtanding army for the holy fee in 
the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtendom. It is true that 
the popes have found theſe orders: ſerviceable to 
their cauſe, but they were not the inventers of 
the monaſtic inſtitution. | 

Among the oriental nations, even in remoteſt 
antiquity, there were men who retired from the 
crowd to lead a religious life. The Perſians, the 
Egyptians, and eſpecially the Indians, had com- 
munities of Cenobites *, independently of thoſe 
who were deſigned for the ſervice of the altar. 
We have no inftances of any among the Greeks 
or Romans. The different colleges of prieſts 
officiated in their reſpective temples. Thoſe peo- 
ple were ſtrangers to a monaſtic life. The Jews 


Cenobite is a religious perſon, who lives in a convent, under 
2 certain rule, contradiftinguiſhed from an hermit, who lives in 
folitude, The word is derived from xavc, common, and Bio, 
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had their E/enes + and their Therapeutes t; who 
were imitated by the Chriſtians. 

Towards the beginning of the fourth century, 
S. Baſil wrote his rule in a barbarous province 
bordering on the Black Sea ; and it was followed 
by all the monks of the Eaſt: he invented the 
three religious vows, to which all the recluſe ſub- 
mitted. S. Benedict, patriarch of the weſtern 
monks, wrote his rule in the ſixth century. 

It had been long a comfort to mankind, to ſee 
thoſe aſylums open to ſuch as deſired to retire from 
the oppreſſion of the Goths and Vandals. Almoſt 
all but the lords of caſtles were ſlaves: while 
the cloyſters afforded ſhelter from tyranny and 
military ſervice, It is true, the feudal laws in 
the Weſt did not permit a bondman to be admit- 
ted into a monaſtery without his lord's conſent ; 
but the monks knew how to elude this law. 
What little literature remained among the bar- 
barians, was preſerved in monaſteries. The Be- 
nedictins tranſcribed ſome books. By degrees 
the monks were authors of ſeveral uſeful inven- 
tions. Beſides, they tilled the land, ſang praiſe 
and glory to God, led a ſober life, and were 
hoſpitable ; their example might alſo contribute 
to ſoften the ferocity of thoſe barbarous times. 
But complaints were ſoon made, that thoſe in- 
ſtitutions, ſo pious in their original, had been 


+ The Eſſenes were a ſect among the antient Jews, who ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the reſt of the people, and led a kind of 
monaſtical life, 

t The Therapeutes were a particular ſe& mentioned by Philo 
Judxus, that lived retired from the world, wholly employed in 
the ſervice of God. The word is of Greek origin, from Separevin, 
to ſerve or miniſter to, 
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corrupted by opulence, and wanted a reforma- 
tion. Every age and country gave birth to men, 
animated by the example of S. Benedict, men 
who would fain be founders of new ſocieties. 

The ſpirit of ambition is often joined with 
that of enthuſiaſm; it inſenſibly blends itſelf with 
the ſtricteſt piety. To be admitted into the old 
order of S. Benedict, was entering into a ſtate of 
ſubjection; but to found a new inſtitution, was 
eſtabliſhing a kind of empire. Hence ſuch a 
ſwarm of clerks, of canon regulars, of religious 
men and women. Whoſoever attempted to found 
an order, was welcome to the pope, becauſe all 
religious ſocieties are immediately ſubje&t to the 
holy ſee, and exempted, as much as poſſible, from 
the juriſdiction of their biſhops. Moſt of their 
general ſuperiors reſide at Rome, as the center 
of Chriſtianity, and from this capital they for- 
ward whatever commands the pontif is. pleaſed 

to give them, to the remoteſt part of the globe. 
ne great abuſe at the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century, was, that the ſeveral ſtates of 
Chriſtendom were over-run with people, who 
were become foreigners in their native country, 
and ſubjects of the pope. Another abuſe was, 
that thoſe numerous families were perpetuated 
to the detriment of the human ſpecies, We may 
ſafely aver, that before one half of Europe had 
ſuppreſſed the religious houſes, they contained 
above five hundred thouſand fouls. And yet there 
are whole countries depopulated ; the colonies of 
the new world want inhabitants ; and the ſcourge 
of war ſweeps away \too many of our fellow 
creatures. If every legiſlator ought to aim at 
the increaſe of his ſubjects ; it is certainly run- 
ning 
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ning counter to this grand principle, to give too 


great encouragement to ſuch a multitude of men 
and women who are loſt to each ſtate, and who, 
as much as in them lies, engage by oath to de- 
ſtroy the human ſpecies. One could wiſh there 
were comfortable retreats for old age ; but this 


Inſtitution, the only one wanting, is the only one 


forgot. It is young people that fill the cloiſters. 
At an age, in which no government permits 
them to have- the management of their property, 


they are permitted to diſpoſe of their liberty for ever. 


t cannot however be denied, but there are 


perſons of eminent virtue among thoſe engaged 


in a conventual life. Moſt monaſteries contain 
fome religious ſouls, that do honour to human 
nature. Tt has been-the ſtudy of too curious in- 


quirers, to publiſh the profligacy and debauch 


with which theſe ſanctuaries have been defied. 
And yet there is no doubt but a ſecular life is 
more expoſed to vice, and that the greateſt crimes 
have not been committed in cloiſters: but the 
crimes of cloiſtered perſons are moſt taken no- 
tice of, becauſe of the contraſt between liberti- 
niſm and a monaſtic rule. No ſtate of life what- 
ever is pure. But here we are to confider only 
the general good of ſociety. It is pity that the 
abilities of ſuch a number of men ſhould lie bu- 
ried, and thoſe virtues loſt which would have 
been of ſervice to the public. The few mona- 
ſeries that were founded in the beginning did a 
great deal of good. This ſmall number propor- 
tioned to the extent of each ſtate, would have 
commanded reſpect. The great multitude ren- 
ders them cheap; hence prieſts, who were here- 
tofore almoſt equal with biſhops, are now in 

| com- 
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compariſon, the ſame as the common people in 
regard to princes. 97 517 f 

Among this multitude of religious orders, the 
Benedictines have always held the firſt rank. 
Amuſed with power and riches, they ſearee in- 
terfered at all with the ſcholaſtic diſputes in the 
fixteenth century; they looked upon the other 
monks, with the ſame eye as the ancient nobility 
are apt to view the new. The monks of Cluni, 
Citeaux, Clervaux *, and a great many others were 
young ſhoots of S. Benedict's ftock, who, in the 
days of Luther, had nothing remarkable but their 
opulence, - The rich abbies of Germany, quiet 
in the enjoyment of their poſſeſſions, gave them- 
ſelves no concern about controverſy ; neither had 
the Benedictines of Paris as yet employed their 
leiſure hours in thoſe learned reſearches, by which 
they have ſince acquired ſo high a degree of repu- 
tation. 

The Carmelites +, who had been tranſplanted 
from Paleſtine into Europe, in the fifth century, 
were ſatisfied, if the world would but believe that 
Elias was their founder, 

The Carthuſians, the only ancient order that 
never had need of being reformed, were founded 
at Grenoble, towards the end of the eleventh 
century. Their number was ſmall, and their 
wealth too conſiderable for men retired from 
the world: yet they conſecrated their time to 
faſting, to filence, to ſolitude and prayer ; per- 
fectly quiet in a tumultuous world, the noiſe of 


* Names of particular abbies in France. 

Þ+ This is a miſtake; the Carmelites were tranſplanted into 
Europe in the thirteenth century, by $, Lewis king of France. 
See Baronius and Spondanus, 5714204 
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which ſcarce ever reached their ears; and hav- 
ing no other knowledge of their reſpective ſove- 
reigns than by the prayers, in which their names 
are inſerted. Happy, if ſuch pure and conſtant 
virtues. could have been of any ſervice to the 
public? | | 

The Premonſtratenſes *, founded by St. Nor- 
bert in 1120, did not make a great figure, and 
were the more to be commended. 


Of all the religious orders the Franciſcans were 


the moſt numerous, and moſt active. Francis of 
Aſſiſi, who founded this order in 1210, was, in 
their eye, a man ſaperior to humanity. They 
compared him to Chriſt, whom he ſurpaſſed in 
miracles, according to their account, It was in- 


deed an amazing prodigy; for the founder of this 


populous order, to multiply it to ſuch a degree, 


that in his own life-time there were five thou- 


ſand deputies from the ſeveral convents, to the 
general chapter held in the neighbourhood of 
Aſſiſi in 1219, And at this preſent time, though 
the Proteſtants have deprived them of a vaſt 
number of their houſes, yet they have {till ſeven 
thouſand of men under different names, and above 
nine hundred of women, Their late general 
chapters reckoned a hundred and fifteen thou- 
ſand men, and about nine and twenty thou- 
ſand women: intolerable abuſe in countries where 
the human ſpecies has ſo viſibly declined. 

Theſe men ſtruck at every thing; they were 
preachers, divines, miſſionaries, mendicants, emiſ- 
ſaries, running from place to place, and every 


An order of regular canons, obſerving St. Auſtin's rule, 
and ſo called from Premontre, the name of their firſt abbey in 
Champagne, 


where 
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where the declared enemies of the Dominicans, 
Their theological quarrel turned on the nativity 
of the mother of Chriſt. The Dominicans aſ- 
ſerted, that ſhe came into the world like other 
women, a ſlave to the devil ; the Cordeliers pre- 
tended, that ſhe had been exempt from original 
ſin, The Dominicans thought they founded 
themſelves on the opinion of St. Thomas; the 
Franciſcans, on that of John Duns, a Scotchman, 
commonly called Duns Scotus, and known in 
his own time by the title of the /ubtle doctor. 

The political quarrel between thoſe two or- 
ders, was a conſequence of the prodigtous credit 
of the Dominicans. . 

The latter had been founded a little after the 
Franciſcans; they were not ſo numerous, but 
had more power, becauſe of the office of maſter 
of the ſacred palace at Rome, which in St. Do- 
minic's time was ſettled on this order; and becauſe 
of the courts of inquiſition, over which theſe fa- 
thers preſide. Their general ſuperiors for a lon 
time had the nomination of the inquiſitors all 
over Chriſtendom. The pope appoints them at 
8 but permits this office to be held at the 

ominican convent of the Minerva: this order 
prefides till over thirty two tribunals of the 
Inquiſition in Italy, without reckoning thoſe of 
Portugal and Spain. 

In regard to the Auſtin friars, they were 
originally a ſociety of hermits, to whom A- 
lexander IV gave a rule in 1254. Though the 
pope's Sacriſtan * uſed to be always choſen from 
their body, and though they poſſeſſed the privi- 

The Sacriſtan is he that has the care of the veſſels and or- 
namente of the church, 
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lege of preaching, and ſelling indulgences, yet 


they were not ſo numerous as the Cordeliers, nor . 


ſo powerful as the Dominicans ; and they are 
ſcarce known to the lay world, but by having 
produced Martin Luther. 

I omit a great number of different ſocieties; 
for in this general plan I have no time to review 
every regiment of the whole army. But the or- 
der of Jeſuits, founded fince Luther's time, me- 
rits our particular notice. The Chriſtian world 
have exhauſted themſelves in ſaying all the good 
and bad they can of this ſociety. It has extend- 
ed itſelf to all parts, and in all parts it has ene- 
mies. Many are of opinion that it is altogether 
a political inſtitution; that the deſign of St. Ig- 
natius was to enſlave the conſciences of kings to 
his order, to render this ſociety triumphant over 
the minds of the people, and to procure it a kind 
of univerſal monarchy. _ 

Ignatius of Loyola, far from having any ſuch 
views, was never in a fituation 10 Heim them, 
He was an illiterate gentleman of Biſcay, born 
with a romantic genius, fond of books of chival- 
95 and inclined to enthuſiaſm: he ſerved in the 

paniſh army, while the French in vain attempt- 
ing to recover Navarre out of the hands of its 
uſurpers, bad laid ſiege to the caſtle of Pampe- 
lona in 1521. Ignatius was then about thirty, 
and upon duty in the caſtle, where he was wound- 
ed. They 8 him the lives of ſaints to read 
during his illneſs; this, together with a fancied 
viſion, determined him to perform a pilgrimage 
to Jeruſalem. From that time he devoted him- 
ſelf to a religious life. It is poſitively averred, 
that he paſſed ſeven days and ſeven nights without 
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eating or drinking; a thing almoſt incredible, 
and which indicates a weak imagination, with 
a very robuſt conſtitution. Ignorant as he was, 
he preached about from village to village. The 
reſt of his adventures are: well known ; how he 
watched his arms, and ſet up for knight of the 
blefled Virgin; how he wanted to fight a Moor, 
who had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of her to whoſe 
ſervice he was devoted ; and how he left the affair 
to the determination of his horſe, who took a dif- 
ferent road from the Moor. Deſirous of preach- 
ing the goſpel among the Turks, he proceeded as 
far as Venice; but reflecting that he did not un- 
derſtand Latin, a language however very uſeleſs 
in Turky, he turned back to commence his ſtu- 
dies at Salamanca, at the age of thirty three. 

He was impriſoned by the inquiſition, for pre- 
tending to direct devout women, and making 
them turn pilgrims: but upow the recovery of 
his liberty, he went to purſue his ſtudies at Pa- 
ris. Here our poor ſtranger got acquainted with 
ſome of his countrymen, who were in as low 
eircumſtances as himſelf: theſe men entered into 
an aſſociation, and having been afterwards joined 
by a few Frenchmen, they ſet out for Rome to- 
wards; the year 1537, to preſent themſelves in a 
body to pope Paul II, in the quality of pilgrims, 
that intended to travel to Jeruſalem, and there 
to form a particular ſociety. Ignatius and his 
companions had ſome virtues ; they were diſinter- 
eſted, patient, and zealous. On the other hand, 
we muſt acknowledge that he was fired with the 
ambition of being founder of an order. This 
kind of vanity, with which the deſire of domi- 
neering is apt to mingle, takes a deeper root — 

the 
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the human breaſt in proportion as the other paſ- 
ſions are ſubdued, and operates with greater effi- 
cacy when united with virtues, If Ignatius had 
not been actuated by that paſſion, he and his 
comrades would have entered the order of Thea- 
tins *, founded by cardinal Cajetan. In vain did 
the Cardinal ſolicit him to be a member of this 
community, the ambition of being a founder hin- 
dered him from enliſting under any other com- 
mander, 

The roads to Jeruſalem were dangerous; fo 
that he was obliged to ſtay in Europe : but hay- 
ing learnt a little grammar, he devoted his time 
to the inſtruction of children. His diſciples diſ- 
charged this duty with great ſucceſs ; but this 
very ſucceſs proved a ſource of diſturbances. The 
Jeſuits were oppoſed by rivals in every univerſity 


where they had intereſt to be admitted members : 


and where they. taught in competition with the 


univerſity, it was nothing but a ſcene of broils 


and confuſion. 

If, on the one hand, the deſire of inſtructing 
youth, though inſpired by charity, was productive 
of ſuch pernicious conſequences ; on the other, 
the humility with which this founder and his 
people renounced all eccleſiaſtical preferments, 
was the very thing that eſtabliſhed the grandeur 
of the order. Moſt ſovereigns took Jefuits for 


*The Theatins are a religious order of regular Roman Catho- 
lic prieſts. But Voltaire is miſtaken in ſaying they were founded 
by cardinal Cajetan; their founder was S. Cajetan of Thiene ; 
and Caraffa, biſhop of Theatre, having been their firſt ſuperior, 
they take their name from thence, Perhaps he means cardinal 
Caraffa, the aforeſaid biſhop of Theate, who was afterwards 
pope Paul IV, See Du Pin's church hiſt, vol, 4. 
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their confeſſors, that they might not be tempted 
to give a biſhopric for an abſolution; yet the poſt 
of confeſſor is oftentimes of more importance 
than an epiſcopal ſee. It is a ſecret miniſtry, 
whoſe power increaſeth in proportion to the 
weakneſs of the prince, 

At length Ignatius and his companions, in or- 
der to obtain a bull of approbation from the 
pope, at that time a very difficult matter, were 
adviſed to make, over and above the ordinary 
vows, a fourth of obedience to his holineſs; and 
it is this fourth vow which afterwards produced 
ſo many miſſionaries, who extend the religion 
and glory of the ſupreme pontif to the moſt diſ- 
tant corners of the earth. In this manner a ſpi- 
rit, the wideſt in the world from politics, gave 
birth to the moſt political of all the monaſtic 
orders. In matters of religion the foundation is 
generally laid by enthuſiaſm ; but it is art and 
abilities that finiſh the building. 

We have ſeen the Jeſuits Fredting the courts 
of Europe, poſſeſſed of high reputation in confe+ 
quence of their ſtudies, and of the inſtruction of 
youth, reforming the ſciences in China, convert- 
ing Japan for a little while, and giving laws to 
the people of Paraguay. They are about eigh- 
teen thouſand in number, diſperſed all over the 
world, all ſubject to one perpetual and abſolute 
general, and connected together, by their vow of 
obedience, to one ſingle perſon. T heir govern- 
ment is now the model of monarchy. They 
have poor, and they have very rich houſes, Don 
John of Palafox, biſhop of Mexico, wrote thus 
to pope Innocent X, about a hundred years after 
their foundation: J have found almoſt the wand 
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wealth of theſe provinces in the hands of the Je- 


ſuits. Two of their colleges poſſeſs three hundred 


thouſand ſheep, with ſix great ſugar works, ſome 
which are worth near a million of crowns : they 
ave very rich mines of filuer ; mines fo conſider- 
able, that they would be ſufficient to maintain an 
independent prince. Theſe complaints, though 
perhaps exaggerated, ſeem to have ſome foundation, 
This order was eftabliſhed with great difficul- 
ty in France. And how could it be otherwiſe ? 
It had its rife and progreſs under the houſe of 
Auftria, and by that ſame houſe it was protected. 
The Jeſuits, at the time of the league, were pen- 
ſioners to Philip II. The reſt of the religious 
orders, who were all concerned in this faction, 
except the Benedittins and the Carthuſians, ftir- 
red up the fire no where but in France; but 
the Jeſuits were blowing/ the coals from Rome, 
from Madrid, from Rruſſels. Happier times extin- 
guiſhed thoſe flames. 
Nothing ſeems more contradictory than this 
public hatred, and this great regard for the ſame 
ſociety ; chat warmth» with which they were ba- 
riſhed out of ſeveral countries, and — 
again reſtored; ſuch a prodigious number of ene- 
mies, with ſuch popularity. But there have been 
examples of the like contraſts among the men- 
dicant orders. In a numerous ſociety, employed 


variety of members, ſome of a reſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion, who make: themſelves enemies; others 
men of learning, who ire reputation; others 
of an inſinuating ch „ who form cabals; 
and others of a political caſt, who take advan- 
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The fathers of the French ,oratory are of 
modern inſtitution, and differ from all the orders. 
Theirs is the only ſociety in which vows are not 
known, and where no repentance dwells. It is a 
voluntary retreat. The rich live at their own 
expence, and the poorat the expence of the houſe. 
They enjoy as much liberty as becomes men ta 
have. In this ſociety virtue is ſeldom diſ- 
graced by mummery and ſuperſtition, | 
Among thoſe different orders there reigns an 
f emulation, which has oftentimes broke out into 
; external acts of jealouſy. A ſtrong averſion be- 
. twixt the black and white monks ſubſiſted for 
1 ſome ages. The Dominicans and the Franciſcans 
were of courſe divided, as already hath been ob- 
ſerved. Each order ſeemed to rally under a dif- 
ferent ſtandard, There is what we call the ꝙprit 
du corps * that animates all ſocieties. | 

The inſtitutions ſet apart for the relief of the 
poor, and attendance of the ſick, have made leſs 
ſhow, and yet are not leſs deſerving of our re- 
ſpe. Perhaps nothing in the world can be no- 
bler, than the ſacrifice which the fair ſex make of 
beauty and youth, and oftentimes of high birth, 1 
to employ their time at the hoſpitals in relieving 'v 
thoſe - miſerable objects, the ſight of which 'q 
alone is humbling to our pride, and-{hocking to 
our delicacy. *So generous a charity has been 
but imperfectly imitated by thoſe of a different 
communion from the church of Rome. 

Indeed this uſeful ſociety is the leaſt numerous. 
But there is another of a more heroic nature; 
a name which belongs to the Trinitarians of the 

The French give this name to that affection, which indi- 1 
viduals have for the ſociety, of which they are members. 1 
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redemption of captives, founded towards 1 120, 
by a gentleman whoſe name was John of Matha, 
The members of this order have employed them- 
ſelves theſe five centuries in breaking the chains 
of Chriſtian ſlaves among the Moors. They pay 
the ranſom of thoſe captives partly with their own 
revenues, and partly with the charitable dona- 
tions, which they collect and carry over into 
Africa. 

Of ſuch inſtitutions in particular no body can 
complain; but the general objection is that the mo- 
naſtic life robs the civil ſociety of too many of its 
members. The nuns eſpecially are dead to their 
country. The tombs in which they ſpend their 
days, are moſt of them very poor. A girl that 
works at her needle, or ſuch other employment 
ſuitable to her ſex, will earn more than the main- 
taining of a nun amounts to. The fate of theſe 
poor women may raiſe our pity, while the mul- 
titude of opulent monaſteries continues the ob- 
ject of envy. It is very evident that too great 
a number of theſe women would depopulate a 
ſtate, The ſews for this reaſon had neither Eſſenes 
nor Therapeutes of the female ſex. There was no 
ſanctuary conſecrated to virginity in Aſia; the Chi- 
neſe and Japaneſe alone have ſhe Bonzes : but who 
can tell whether they are abſolutely unſerviceable 
to the ſtate? there never were in ancient Rome 
more than fix Veſtals; and even theſe might quit 
their retreat after a certain time, and marry. 
Good policy ſeems to require that there ſhould 
be no more than the neceſſary number of eccle- 
fiaſtics for the ſervice of the altar, or for other 
religious purpoſes. England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, have not twenty thouſand, Holland, n. 
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it contains two millions of ſouls, has not a thou- 
ſand conſecrated to the church: and beſides, as 
theſe are almoſt all married, they contribute to 
people their country, with ſubjects virtuouſly 
educated. | 
In France they reckoned towards the year 1700, 
above two hundred and fifty thouſand eccleſi- 
aſtics, ſecular and regular, which is a great deal 
more than the uſual number of troops. The 
ſecular clergy in the pope's territories conſiſted 
of about thirty two thouſand, and the number 
of religious men and women amounted to eight 
thouſand. This of all catholic countries is where 
the ſecular clergy moſt exceed the regulars in 
number: but to have forty thouſand eccleſiaſtics, 
and not to be able to maintain ten thouſand ſoldi- 
ers, is ſurely the way to continue a low ſtate, 
France has more convents than all Italy toge- 
ther. The number of men and women immur- 
ed in the ſeveral cloiſters in this kingdom, a- 
mounted to above ninety thouſand at the begin- 
ning of the preſent century. Spain has only about 
fifty thouſand, if we can depend on the enume- 
ration made in 1623, by Gonzales d'Avila : but 
this country is not half ſo populous as France ; 
and ſince the expulſion of the Moors and Jews, 
and the tranſplantation of ſo many Spaniſh fami- 
lies to America, it muſt be allowed that the re- 
ligious houſes in Spain are a kind of mortality, 
that inſenſibly deſtroys the nation, nos oF 
In Portugal there are more than ten thouſand 
religious perſons of both ſexes. This is a coun- 
try of much about the ſame extent as the pope's, 
and yet it contains a greater number of regulats. 
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170 Of tbe Inquiſition. Ch. cxvili. 
In all kingdoms whatever, propoſals have been 
made for e part of thoſe citizens, of whom 
the ſtate is daily robbed by the religious houſes, 
But thoſe at the helm are ſeldom affected by a 
diſtant, though never ſo ſenſible, advantage; eſpe- 
cially when. this advantage is counterbalanced by 
preſent difficulties. 

The religious- orders are all enemies to this 
reformation. Each ſuperior, who ſees himſelf at 
the head of a little ſtate, is deſirous of increaſing 
the number of his ſubjects; and even the monk, 

- who pines at his confinement, oftentimes enter- 
tains a notion of the good of his order, prefer- 
ing it to the real good of his country. 
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. Militia of five hundred thouſand Monks 
A and Friars, fighting with ſpiritual arms 
under the ſtandard of Rome, could not hinder 
one half of Europe from ſhaking off the yoke of 
that court: and the inquiſition has had no other 
effect, than to deprive the pope of ſome more 
. provinces, witneſs the United Netherlands, or 
to commit unhappy wretches, without anſwering 
any purpoſe, to the flames. 
Vou may remember that in the wars againſt 
the Albigenſes, and about the year 1200, pope 
Innocent III eftabliſhed this tribunal, which takes 
cognizance of human thoughts; and that in con- 


; tempt of the biſhops, the natural judges in . 
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ters of doctrine, it was entruſted to the care of 
the Dominicans and the Cordeliers. 

Thoſe firſt inquiſitors had the power of ſum- 
moning and excommunicating heretics, of grant- 
ing indulgences to every prince that would ex- 
terminate them when condemned, of reconciling 
-penitents to the church, of taxing their ſins, and 
receiving ſums of money by way of ſurety for 
their repentance. 

It was a very droll inſtance of the abſurd con- 
traditions, to which human policy is oftentimes 
reduced, that the moſt inveterate enemy of the 
| ſee of Rome, happened to be the moſt ſtrenuous 
defender of this tribunal. 

Frederick II, accuſed by the pope, one time 
of being a Mahometan, another time of Athe- 
iſm, imagined he ſhould wipe off this reproach 
by taking the inquiſitors under his protection. 
He even went ſo far as to publiſh four edits 
at Pavia, in 1244, whereby he laid an injunc- 
tion on the magiſtrates to commit thoſe to the 
flames, whom the inquiſitors ſhould condemn as 
obſtinate heretics ; and to impriſon thoſe for life, 
whom this tribunal ſhould declare repentant. 

Notwithſtanding this political ſtep, Frede- 
rick II was perſecuted as much as before; and 
the popes afterwards turned the arms he had 
put into their hands, againſt the rights and pri- 
vileges of the empire. 

Pope Alexander III eſtabliſhed the inquiſition 
in France in 1255, under St. Lewis. The guar- 
dian of the Cordeliers at Paris, and the provincial 
of the Dominicans, were grand inquiſitors. By 
the bull of pope Alexander they were to conſult, 
but not to be OT on the biſhops. The 
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giving of this ſtrange juriſdiction to men who 
by vows had renounced the world, ſet both clergy 


and laity againſt them, An inquiſitor of the or- 


der of Cordeliers aſſiſted at the trial of the knights 
Templar ; but the public were ſoon ſo diſſatisfied, 
that thoſe friars had nothing more left than an 
empty title. | 

In Italy the popes had more credit, becauſe 
though diſobeyed at Rome, from whence they had 
been long abſent, they were {till at the head of 
the faction of the Guelphs againſt the Gibellines, 
They made uſe of this inquiſition againſt the par- 
tiſans of the empire. For in 1302 pope John 
XXII made the monkiſh inquiſitors proceed a- 

inſt Matthew Viſconti, a Milaneſe nobleman, 


whoſe ſole crime was his attachment to the em- 


peror Lewis of Bavaria, The vaſlal's fidelity to 
his paramount was declared hereſy ; the houſe of 
Efte, as alſo that of Malateſta, were treated in 
the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon ; and 
if the ſentence was not put in execution, it was 
becauſe at that time it was eaſier for the pope to 
find inquiſitors than armies. 

The more this tribunal gained ground, the 
more ſtrenuouſly it was claimed by the biſhops, 


who ſaw themſelves ſtripped of a privilege which 


ſeemed to belong to their order. The popes at 
length joined them in commiſſion with the monk- 
iſh inquiſitors, who exerciſed a full authority al- 
moſt in every ſtate of Italy, the biſhops being 
properly no more than their aſſeſſors. 

Venice had received the inquiſition towards the 
end of the 1 3th century, in 1289: every where 
elſe it was dependent on the pope; but in the 


Venetian dominions it became ſubject to the . 
nate. 
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nate. The wiſeſt precaution they took, was, 
that the fines and confiſcations ſhould not be- 
long to the inquiſitors. They thought to mode- 
rate the zeal of thoſe men, by removing the 
temptation of enriching themſelves : but as the 
paſſion of pride and ambition is more preponde- 
rating with mankind than avarice ; the reſtleſs 
ſpirit of the inquiſition obliged the ſenate a long 
time after, that is, in the ſixteenth century, to 
enact a law, that the inquiſition ſhould never 
122 without the aſſiſtance of three ſenators. 
n conſequence of this regulation, and ſeveral 
others of the like good policy, the authority of 
this tribunal was in a manner aboliſhed at Ve- 
nice, by being eluded. 
One would have imagined that the inquiſition 
ſhould have been introduced with the greateſt 
eaſe, and ſettled in the firmeſt manner, in the 
kingdom of Naples; yet it never reached this 
part of Italy. The ſovereigns of Naples, and 
Sicily, thinking themſelves entitled, in conſe- 
quence of papal conceſſions, to the enjoyment of 
eccleſiaſtic juriſdiction; the Roman pontif and 
the king were conſtantly diſputing who ſhould 
nominate the inquiſitors, which was the reaſon 
of their not being appointed ; and the people for 
the firſt time benefited by the quarrel of their 
maſters, Yet there were fewer heretics in Na- 
= and Sicily than in other countries. The re- 
igious tranquillity of thoſe kingdoms ſhews very 
plainly, that the inquiſition was not ſo much the 
bulwark of religion, as a ſcourge deſigned for the 
diſturbance of the human ſpecies, 
At length it was eſtabliſhed in Sicily, after it 
had been received in Spain by Ferdinand and 
© 1 Iſabella 
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Iſabella in 1478 : but in Sicily, rather more than 
in Caſtile, it was a prerogative of the crown, and 
not a Roman tribunal ; for in Sicily the king is 


E. | 

The inquiſition had long before gained admit- 
tance into Arragon ; it was there in a languid 
ſtate as well as in France, without juriſdiction or 
order, and almoſt intirely forgot. | 

But it was not till after the conqueſt of Gra- 
nada, that it exerted throughout the kingdom of 
Spain ſuch vigour and ſeverity, as had been ne- 
ver obſerved in the ordinary courts of juſtice, 
The Spaniards muſt at that time have had ſeme- 
thing in their nature more ſevere and unrelenting 
than other nations. This appears by the barba- 
rities which they ſo wantonly exerciſed in the 
new world; and eſpecially by the cruelties which 
they introduced into a juriſdiction, wherein the 
Italians, its inventers, behave with ſome lenity. 
The court of Rome had erected thoſe tribunals 
out of policy; but they became more odious by 
the barbarity of the Spaniſh inquiſitors. 

After Mahomet II had ſubdued Conſtantinople, 
both he and his ſucceſſors permitted the con- 
quered Greeks to enjoy their religion in peace : 
and when the Arabians were maſters in Spain, 
they never compelled the Chriſtian natives of that 
country to embrace the Koran, But after the 
taking of Granada, cardinal Ximenes, whether 
indu ed by religious zeal, or by the ambition of 
extending his primacy, would have all the Moors 
turn Chriſtians. This was an enterprize diame- 
trically contrary to the treaty by which the Moors 
had ſubmitted ; and ir required ſome time to 


bring it to bear, But Ximenes would fain — 
| | ver 
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vert the Moors as quick as he had taken Granada, 
They were compelled to hear ſermons ; they were 
perſecuted : they roſe up in arms, were quelled, 1499. 
and forced to ſubmit to baptiſm. Ximenes oblig- 
ed fifty thouſand Moors to receive this ſign of a 
religion, which they did not believe to be true, 

The Jews were included in the treaty with 
the kings of Granada, but did not meet with 
more indulgence than the Moors. They were 
very numerous in Spain, where they followed 
the buſineſs of brokerage, as in all other coun- 
tries. This profeſſion, far from giving any um- 
brage, is founded on peace. There are above 
eight and twenty thouſand Jews, tolerated by the 
pope, in Italy : and there are above two hundred 
and fourſcore ſynagogues in Poland. The city 
of Amſterdam alone contains fifteen thouſand 
ews ; though ſurely it can trade without them. 1 
he Jews did not ſeem to be more dangerous in | 
Spain; and the taxes that might be laid on them, | 
would have been ſure reſources to the govern- 
ment. It was therefore difficult to account, by 
the maxims of ſound policy, for the perſecution 
they underwent, 
he inquiſition proceeded againſt the Jews and 
the Maſſulmen. We have already obſerved what 
a number of Mahometan and Jewiſh families 
choſe rather to retire from Spain, than to be ſub- 
ject to the cruelty of this tribunal; which de- 
prived Ferdinand and Iſabella of a multitude of 
ſubjects. Surely there was leaſt danger from 
thoſe people, ſince they preferred to be fugitives 
rather than rebels. Thoſe who ſtaid behind pre- 
tended to be Chriſtians. But the grand inquiſi- 
tor Torquemada made queen Iſabella look upon 
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all thoſe ſham Chriſtians, as people that deſerved 
to loſe their lives and eſtates, 

This Torquemada was a Dominican, and af- 
terwards cardinal ; he ſettled the form of proceed- 
ing in the Spaniſh court of inquiſition, a form 
contrary to all human laws, and which ſubſiſts 
notwithſtanding to this very day. In fourteen 
years he brought near fourſcore thouſand men to 
their trial, and cauſed ſix thouſand to be burnt 
with all the pomp and ceremony uſual on the 
greateſt ſolemnities. The accounts given us of 
people who facrificed human victims to the deity, 
fall greatly ſhort of the executions of the inqui- 
tion. Againſt thoſe bloody rites the Spaniards 
did not conceive ſufficient horror, becauſe they 
were ſacrificing their inveterate enemies, and the 
E. But they ſoon became victims themſelves. 

or when Lutheraniſm began to ſpread, the few 
Spaniards ſuſpected of embracing that doctrine, 
were made a ſacrifice, The form of proceeding 
was an infallible way to deſtroy whomſoever the 
inquiſitors pleaſed. The priſoners are not con- 
fronted with their accuſers ; and there is no in- 
former, ever ſo baſe, but they liſten to: a public 
criminal, an infamous perſon, a child, a proſti- 
tute, are good evidence: even a ſon may inform 
againſt his father, a wife againſt her huſband. 
In ſhort, the priſoner is obliged to accuſe him- 
ſelf, to gueſs, and to confeſs the crime he is 
ſuppoſed to be LS and of which he is fre- 
quently ignorant. This ſtrange manner of pro- 
ceeding ſtruck a terror into the whole kingdom 
of Spain. A general jealouſy and. ſuſpicion took 


poſſeſſion of all ranks of people; friendſhip, and . 


ſociability were at an end. Brothers were 
| 0 
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of brothers; fathers, of their children. Hence 
ſilence is become the characteriſtic of a nation, 
endowed with all the vivacity natural to a warm 
and fruitful climate. The moſt artful endeavoured 
to be bailiffs to the inquiſition, under the name 
of familiars, chuſing rather this ſervile office, than 
to be expoſed to ſuch cruelties. 

To this tribunal we muſt likewiſe attribute 
that ignorance of ſound philoſophy, in which 
Spain lies buried; while Germany, England, 
France, and even Italy, have diſcovered ſuch a 
multitude of truths, and enlarged the ſphere of 
knowledge. Never is human nature ſo debaſed, 
as when ignorance is armed with power. 

But theſe melancholy effects of the inquiſition 
are a trifle in compariſon to thoſe public ſacri- 
fices called Auto da Fe, or acts of faith, and to 
the ſhocking barbarities that precede them. 

A prieſt in a white ſurplice, or a monk who 
has vowed meekneſs and humility, cauſes his 
fellow creatures to be put to the torture in a diſ- 
mal dungeon. A ſtage is erected in the public 
market-place, where the condemned priſoners 
are conducted to the ſtake, attended with a train 
of monks and religious confraternitiess The 
ſing pſalms, ſay maſs, and butcher mankind, 
Were a native of Aſia to come to Madrid upon 
the day of an execution of this ſort, it would be 
impoſſible for him to tell whether it was a re- 
Joicing, a religious feaſt, a ſacrifice, or a maſſacre ; 
and yet it is all this together, The kings, whoſe 
preſence alone in other caſes is the harbinger ef 
mercy, aſſiſt at this ſpectacle uncovered, lower 
ſeated than the inquiſitors, and behold their ſub- 


jects expiring in the flames. The Spaniards re- 
I 5 proached 
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proached Montezuma with immolating his eap- 
tives to his gods ; what would he have ſaid had 
he beheld an Auto da Fe? 

Theſe executions are more rare at preſent, 
But reaſon, whoſe rays with difficulty pervade 
the darkneſs of fanaticiſm, has not as yet been 
able to aboliſh them, 

The inquiſition was not introduced into Por- 
tugal till towards the year 1557, before this 
country fell under the Spaniſh yoke. At firſt it 
met with all the oppoſition its very name ought 
naturally to inſpire: but at length it forced its 
way; and now it is under the ſame form of go- 
vernment at Liſbon as at Madrid. The grand 
inquiſitor is nominated by the king, and con- 
firmed by the pope. The particular courts of 
this office, to which they give the name of Holy, 
are ſubordinate, both in Spain and Portugal, to 
the tribunal of the capital. In both thoſe king- 
doms the inquiſition is diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
ſeverity, and by the ſame zeal in extending its 
power. 


In Spain, after the deceaſe of Charles V, they 


-preſumed to ſeize on that emperor's father-con- 


feſſor, Conſtantine Pontius: the poor man died 
in a dungeon, and his effigy was burnt after his 
death at an Auto da Fe. 

In Portugal, John of Braganza, having reſcued 
his country from the Spaniſh yoke, would have 
been glad to deliver it from the inquiſition : but 
he could do no more than deprive the inquiſitors 
of the confiſcated eſtates. After his deceaſe they 
declared him excommunicated ; and the queen 
his widow was obliged to deſire they would ab- 
ſolve the dead corpſe. By this abſolution, equally 

ridiculous 
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ridiculous and diſgraceful, he was acknowledged 
to have been guilty. 

When the 8 made ſettlements in Ame- 
rica, they carried the inquiſition along with them. 
And the Portugueſe introduced it into the Eaſt 
Indies, after it had been authorized at Liſbon. 

Every body has heard of the inquiſition of 
Goa. This juriſdiction in other countries is con- 
trary to the law of nature, but at Goa it is re- 
pugnant to good policy, The Portugueſe fail 
to the Eaſt Indies merely for the ſake of trade. 
Now trade and the inquiſition are incompatible. 
Were it to be eftabliſhed at London, or at Am- 
ſterdam, thoſe cities would neither be ſo —— 
nor ſo opulent. We find that when Philip II 
would fain introduce it into the Netherlands, the 
interruption of commerce was one of the prin- 
cipal cauſes of the revolution of that country. 
France and Germany have been happily preſerved 
from this ſcourge. They have indeed experi- 
enced religious wars; but wars muſt ſometimes 
have an end, while the inquiſition, when once 
eſtabliſhed, becomes eternal. 

It is not at all ſurpriſing, that ſo deteſtable a 
tribunal ſhould have been charged with exceſſes 
of cruelty and inſolence, which it never commit- 
ted, We find in ſeveral writers, that the above- 
mentioned Conſtantine Pontius, confeſſor to 
Charles V, had been accuſed before the holy 
office, with having dictated the emperor's will, 
wherein there was not a ſufficient number of 
pious legacies ; that both the confeſſor and the 
will were condemned to be burnt ; and at length 
that Philip II could obtain no more, but that the 
tentence ſhould not be executed in regard to the 

will, 
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will. This whole ſtory is evidently falſe. Con- 


ſtantine Pontius had not been confeſſor for ſome 
time to Charles V, when he was impriſoned; 
and that prince's will was reſpected by Philip IT, 
who had too great abilities and power to ſuffer 
the commencement of his reign, and his father's 
glory, to be thus diſhonoured. 
We read likewiſe in ſeveral books written a- 
2 the inquiſition, that the king of Spain, 
hilip III, aſſiſting at an Auto da Fe, and ſeeing 
ſeveral of his ſubjects, Jews, Mahometans, and 
Heretics, or ſuſpected heretics, in the flames, he 
cried out; poor wretches indeed, to ſuffer death, be- 
cauſe they could not change their opinion. It is very 
probable that a king might have entertained ſuch 
ſentiments, and that thoſe words might have 
dropped from him. Only it is cruel he did not 
ſpare thoſe whom he pitied. But they add, that 
thoſe words having been carried to the grand 
Inquiſitor, he charged the king with them, and 
had the impudence to demand a reparation of the 
honour of the holy office ; that the king was fo 
mean as to ſubmit; and that this reparation con- 
ſiſted in his being let blood, which the grand in- 
quiſitor ordered to be burnt by the common hang- 
man. Philip III was a ſhallow prince, but not 
fo exceſſively weak. A ſtory of this nature is 
not credible of any prince; it is related only in 
anonymous pieces, in the lives of the popes, and 
in thoſe falſe memoirs printed in Holland, under 
ſo many ſpurious titles. Beſides, it muſt be very 
weak policy to calumniate the inquiſition, and to 
try to wound her with the arms of falſhood and 
impoſture. 8 


This 
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This tribunal, deſigned for the extirpation of 
hereſy, is the very thing that keeps the proteſ- 
tants at the greateſt diſtance from the church of 
Rome. They view it as an object of horror; 
they would rather die than ſubmit to it; ſo that 
the ſulphureous ſhirts of the holy office are the 
ſtandard againſt which they will ever unite. 

Having thus run through whatever relates to 
religion, and reſerving to later times the calami- 
ties of which it has been either the cauſe or pre- 
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tence in France and Germany, I come now to 


thoſe amazing diſcoveries, which at this time 
brought glory and riches to Portugal and Spain, 
embraced the whole globe, and rendered Philip II 
the moſt powerful monarch in Europe. 


NN 


CHAP. CXIX. 
Of the Diſcoveries of the Portugueſe. 


E have hitherto taken a view of thoſe 
| men only, whoſe ambition engaged them 
to diſturb the known part of the globe. At length 
human induſtry was directed to an inquiry after 
unknown lands and ſeas, by an ambition that 
ſeemed more uſeful, but afterwards proved not 
leſs pernicious to mankind, 

It is a known fact, that the direction of the 
magnet to the North, which had lain ſo long con- 
cealed from the moſt learned nations, was diſco- 
vered in the times of ignorance, towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, Not long after that, 
Flavio Goia, a native of Amalfi in the 3 
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of Naples, invented the compaſs : he marked the 


touched needle. with a flower de luce, becauſe 
this ornament belonged to the arms of the kings 
of Naples, who were of the houſe of France: 

This invention for ſome time was of no ſort 
of ſervice ; for the verſes which Fauchet quotes, 
to prove that they made uſe of the compaſs be- 
fore 1300, are in all probability of the fourteenth 
century. 

Towards the beginning of this very century, 
the Canary iſlands were found out without the 
aſſiſtance of the compaſs, Known by the name 
of the Fortunate iſlands at the time of Ptolemy 
and Pliny, they had been frequented by the Ro- 
mans, who were maſters of Africa T'ingitana, 
from whence they are not very diſtant. But the 
declenſion of the Roman empire having cut off 


all communication betwixt the weſtern nations, 


who became ſtrangers to each other, the know- 
ledge of thoſe iſlands was loft. Lewis de la Cerda, 
prince of Spain, ſon of him who loſt the throne, 
unable to obtain the Spaniſh diadem, applied to 
pope Clement V, in the year 1306, for the title 
of king of the Fortunate iſlands ; and as the popes 
at that time pretended to diſpoſe of kingdoms, 
whether real or imaginary, Clement VI crowned 
him king of thoſe iſlands at Avignon, But Ja 
Cerda choſe rather to ſtay in France, where he 
had taken ſhelter, than go over to the Fortunate 
iſlands. 

The firſt who certainly made uſe of the com- 
paſs, were the Engliſh, in the reign of Edward 
III. Whatlittle ſcience till remained, was con- 


fined to monaſteries, A friar of Oxford, named 
| Linna, 
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Linna *, an abler aſtronomer for thoſe days, failed 
as far as Iceland, and drew charts of the North 
ſeas, which were afterwards made uſe of in the 
W of Henry VI. ; 
ut the grand and uſeful diſcoveries were not 

made till the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Prince Henry of Portugal, ſon of king John I, 
by whom thoſe diſcoveries were commenced, 
gained greater glory than all his cotemporaries. 
He was a philoſopher, and his philoſophy conſiſt- 
ed in doing good to mankind. 

Within five degrees on this fide of our tropic, 
a promontory runs into the Atlantic ſea, which 
promontory had been hitherto the boundary of 
navigation: it was called Cape Now; a. word 
which implied that no body could fail, any fur- 
ther. | 

Prince Henry found pilots bold enough to 
double this promontory, and to advance as far 
as cape Boyador, within two degrees of the tro- 
pic : but the pilots were daunted at this new 
promontory, which runs out to ſea a hundred 
and twenty miles, environed with rocks, banks, 
and a tempeſtuous ocean. The prince, whom 
nothing could diſcourage, ſent others, who could 
not double it ; but launching far into the ocean, 
upon their return, they found the iſle of Ma- 


dera. This place, which was certainly known 1419, 


* He was called Nicolaus de Linna, or of Lynn, in Norfolk, 
from the place of his nativity, He was bred at Oxford, and 
applied himſelf chiefly to aftronomy, He made five voyages to 
the North Seas. In the firſt he failed from Lynn to Iceland, 
with company, whom he left on the ſea coaſt, while he tra- 
velled up into the iſland himſelf in ſearch of diſcoveries, He 
preſented his charts of the North Seas, at his return, to Edward 
III, in 1360, See Hakluyts's voyages, 


to 
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to the Carthaginians, had been falſly repreſented 
as an immenſe iſland ; and by another exagger- 
ated account had been taken by ſome moderns 
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for America - itſelf, They gave it the name of 
Madera, from its being covered with wood, 


Which the word Madera implies in Portugueſe ; 


from whence the French have borrowed Madrier*, 


Prince Henry took care to have the iſland planted 


with Greek vines, and ſugar canes, from Italy 


and Cyprus, but originally brought by the Ara- 


bians from the Eaſt Indies. It is from thoſe very 
canes, tranſplanted afterwards to the American 


_ Iſlands, that all Europe is now ſupplied with ſu- 


1446. 


1460. 


1461. 


gar . | : 
Prince Henry kept poſſeſſion of Madera, but he 


was obliged to reſign the Canaries to the Spani- 


ards. Theſe people had recourſe to Lewis de la 
Cerda's right, and to the bull of pope Clement 


Cape Boyador had ſtruck ſuch a terror into all 
navigators, that for thirteen years. not one of 
them would venture again to double it. At 
length prince Henry's ſteadineſs inſpired them 
with courage. They paſſed the tropic, and ſailed 
near four hundred leagues further, to cape Verd. 


By this perſeverance they found the cape Verd 


iſlands, and the Azores. If it be true, that here 
they ſaw upon a rock, the ſtatue of a man on 


- horſeback, with his left hand on the horſe's main, 
and pointing to the weſt with his right, it is pro- 


bable that this was a Carthaginian monument ; 
which ſeems to be further corroborated by the 
inſcription in unknown characters, 


® A thick plank or board, 
Almoſt 
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Almoſt the whole coaſt of Africa, ſo far as 
they had ſurveyed, was ſubject to the emperors 
of Morocco, who extended their empire and re- 
ligion through immenſe deſerts, from the ſtreights 
of Gibraltar to the river of Senegal. But the 
country was very thinly peopled, and the inha- 
bitants were not much above the degree of brutes. 
When the Portugueſe had got beyond the river 
of Senegal, they were ſurprized to find the peo- 
ple of a jet black to the ſouthward of this river, 
while they were aſh-coloured to the north. "Theſe 
diſcoveries were at that time more curious than 
profitable. They had been obliged to ſend colo- 
nies to the iſlands; and the commerce of the 
weſtern parts of-Africa did not prove very bene- 
ficial. At length, under king John II, they 
found gold, in ſmall quantities, on the coaſt of 
Guinea; and thence came the name of Gui- 
neas, by which the Engliſh diſtinguiſhed a coin 
made of gold from that country. 

'The Portugueſe were the only people that had 
the glory of extending the limits of the earth; 
they paſſed the equator, and upon the diſcovery 
of the kingdom of Congo, they perceived a new 
heaven, and new ſtars. 

Then it was that the Europeans, for the firſt 


na 

ſtars. It is very extraordinary that Dante old 
have taken notice of thoſe four ſtars above a hun- 
dred years before. I turned towards my right hand, 
ſays he, in the firſt canto of his Purgatory, and 
1 viewed the other pole there I perceived four 
fars, which were never known before, except in 
the firfl age of the world. This prediction ſeems 
much 
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much ſtronger than that of Seneca the tragedian, 
who, in his Medea, faith, that the time will come 
when the ocean ſhall not ſeparate nations, that a new 


T iphys ſhall diſcover a new world, and that Thule 
will not be the utmeſt boundary of the earth, 


This vague notion of Seneca's is only a pro- 


bable conjecture, founded on the progreſs that 
might be made in navigation; and Dante's pro- 
phecy has really no fort of relation to the diſco- 
veries of the Portugueſe and Spaniards. The 
more this prophecy is clear, the leſs it is true, 
It is by mere chance that the ſouth pole and theſe 
four ſtars are predicted in Dante. He ſpoke only 
in a figurative ſenſe; for his poem is one con- 
tinued allegory. By this pole he means the terre- 
ſtrial paradiſe; theſe four ſtars, unknown to all 
but thoſe of the firſt age of the world, are the 
four cardinal virtues, which diſappeared with the 
days of innocence. Were we thus to ſcrutinize 
into moſt of the predictions contained in a num- 
der of books, we ſhould find that never any thing 
was predicted; but that the knowledge of fu- 
turity appertains to the Deity alone, or to thoſe 
whom he inſpires. 

Before that time it was not known whether 
the touched needle would point to the Antarctic 
pole, upon drawing towards it. The direction 
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. failed on to the moſt ſouthern point of Africa, 


where the ſtormy cape frightened them much more 
than that of Boyador ; but the king till flattered 
himſelf to find beyond that cape a way for cir- 
cumnavigating the continent of Africa, and for 
trading to the Eaſt-Indies : from that time they 


called 
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called it the cape of Good Hope ; a name in 
which they were not deceived. King Emanuel, 
who inherited the generous deſigns of his an- 
ceſtors, ſoon fitted out, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of the whole kingdom of Portugal, 
a ſmall fleet of ſhips, under the command of 
Vaſco de Gama, who immortalized his name by 
this expedition. 


Gama doubled the point of Africa, and failing 1497, 


again through thoſe unknown ſeas to the equa- 
tor, he had not yet got beyond the tropic of 
Capricorn, when towards Sophala he met with 
civilized nations, who ſpoke the Arabian tongue. 
From the latitude of the Canaries, as far as Sa- 
phala, every thing bad appeared to him to be of 
a new ſpecies ; men, brutes, and plants. Great 
was his ſurprize when he again fell in with peo- 
ple, who reſembled thoſe of the known conti- 
nent. The Mahometan religion began to pene- 
trate into that country; the Muſſulmen travelling 
to the Eaſt of Africa, and the Chriſtians ſailing 
up again by the weſt, met one another at a cor- 
ner of the earth. 

At length, having found Mahometan pilots, 
within fourteen degrees of ſouth latitude, he ar- 
rived at the kingdom of Calicut in the Eaſt-In- 


dies, after a voyage of above fifteen hundred 1498, 


leagues round the coaſt of Africa, 
This voyage of Gama changed the commerce 
of the old world. Alexander, who by declama- 
tory writers hath been conſidered only as a ra- 
vager, who founded nevertheleſs more cites than 
ever he deſtroyed, and who, notwithſtanding his 
failings, well deſerved the ſurname of Great; 
Alexander, I fay, deſigned the city of Alexandria 
far 
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for the center of commerce, and the bond of na- 
tions; and ſuch it really was under the Ptole- 
mies, the Romans, and the Arabians. It was 
the ſtaple of Egypt, of Europe, and the Indies, 
In the fifteenth century, Venice was almoſt the 
only city that imported the commodities of the 
Fat and South from Alexandria, and through her 
own induſtry, and the ignorance of other Chri— 
ſtians, ſhe enriched herſelf at the expence of the 
welt of Europe. Had it not been for Vaſco de 
Gama's voyage, this republic would ſoon have 
become the principal power in Europe; but the 
navigation round the cape of Good Hope divert- 
ed the ſource of her wealth. 

Princes had hitherto waged war to extend their 
territories ; but now they fought to eſtabliſh fac- 
tories. So early as the year 1500, there was no 
getting any pepper at Calicut, but at the expence 
of human blood. | | 6 

Alfonſo of Albuquerque, and a few other fa- 
mous Portugueſe captains, waged war ſucceſſively 
againſt the kings of Calicut, Ormus, and Siam, 
and defeated the ſultan of Egypt's fleet. Ihe 
Venetians, as much intereſted as the Egyptians 
in oppoſing the progreſs of Portugal, propoſed to 
the ſultan to cut the Iſthmus of Suez at their 
own expence, and to dig a canal which ſhould 
join the Nile to the Red Sea, By this under- 
taking they would Fr 
merce of the Indies; but difficulties ariſing, this 
grand project proved abortive. In the mean time, 
Albuquerque took the town of Goa on this fide 
the Ganges, Malacca in the Golden Cherſoneſus, 


Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea on the 2 5 
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of Arabia Felix, and laſt of all he ſcized on Or- 1513. 
mus in the Perſian Gulf. 1514. 

The Portugueſe ſoon made ſettlements along 
the coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, which pro- 
duces the beſt cinnamon, and the fineſt rubies of 
the Eaſt. They had factories at Bengal, traded 
to Siam, and founded the city of Macao, on the 
frontier of China. Their ſhips went to the eaſtern 
parts of Ethiopia, and the coaſts of the Red Sea, 
They diſcovered, and made a conqueſt of the 
Molucca iſlands, the only part of the world 
where nature has url cloves, They were 
obliged to negotiate, and to fight, before they 
could eſtabliſh thoſe colonies; and carried on 
their commerce with ſword in hand. 

The Portugueſe having, in leſs than fifty years, 
diſcovered a coaſt that extended five thouſand 
leagues, were maſters of the whole trade by the 
Ethiopic ocean, and the Atlantic ſea, Towards 
the year 1540 they had conſiderable ſettlements, 
from the Moluccas as far as the Perſian Gulf, 
an extent of ſixty degrees of longitude. All the 
products of nature, which mankind ſet a value 
upon, either for uſe, rarity, or pleaſure, were im- 
ported by this nation into Europe, at a much 
cheaper rate than was poſſible for the Venetians. 
The voyage from the Tagus to the Ganges grew 
ſoon familiar ; and the kings of Siam and Portu- 
gal were become allies, 
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CHAP, CXX. 
Of Japan, and India. | 


as wealthy merchants, and as kings on the 

ndian coaſts, and on the peninfula within the 

* at length ſailed to the iſles of Japan in 
1538. 


| T HE Portugueſe having ſettled themſelves 
I 


f all the countries of the Eaft, Japan is not 


the leaſt deſerving a philofopher's attention, This 
empire ought to have been known to Europe fo 
early as the thirteenth century, by the travels of 
the celebrated Mark Paolo, a Venetian, This 
man travelled to China by land; and having long 
bore arms under the ſons of Jenghiz-kan, he had 
the firſt notions of thoſe iſlands to which we give 
the name of Japan, and which he calls Zipangri. 
But though his cotemporaries uſed to ſwallow the 
abſurdeſt fables, they would not give credit to 
the truths diſcloſed Paolo. His manuſcript 
lay a long time in er; till it fell at length 
into the hands of Chriſtopher Columbus, and 
1 contributed to confirm him in his hopes of 
iſcovering a new world, which ſhould join the 
eaſt and weſt. Columbus was only miſtaken in 
his opinion, that Japan joined the weſtern hemi- 
ſphere. | 
This kingdom terminates our continent, as it 
is terminated by us on the oppoſite extremity. [ 
cannot conceive why the Japaneſe were called 
our antipods in morals ; there are no ſuch anti- 
pods among civilized nations. The predominant 
religion of Japan admits of a future ſtate of re- 
2 wards 
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Of Japan. 
wards and puniſhments. What they call the di- 


vine commandments are the ſame as ours. Falſ- 
hood, incontinency, theft, murder, are equall 


prohibited ; which is the law of nature digeſted 


imo poſitive precepts. Hereto they add the 

recept of temperance, whereby ſtrong liquors of 
all kind whatſoever are forbid ; and the prohibi- 
tion of killing is extended even to dumb crea- 
tures, Saka, their legiſlator, lived about a thou- 
| ſand years before our vulgar æra. Therefore the 
whole difference of morals between them and 
us, conſiſts in the prohibition of killing brute 
beaſts. It is true, they have many fabulous ac- 
counts ; but in this they reſemble all nations, and 
particularly ourſelves, who knew nothing but the 
abſurdeſt fables before the eſtabliſhment of Chri- 
ſtianity, Their cuſtoms are different from ours ; 
but ſo are thoſe of every oriental nation, from the 
ſtreight of the Dardanells to the further end of 
Corea. 

As the grounds of morality are the ſame in all 
countries, fo there is an uniformity in regard to 
ſome cuſtoms in civil life, eſtabliſhed all over the 
world. For inſtance, the Japaneſe viſit one an- 
other on new years day, and fend preſents to each 
other, as in' our parts of Europe. Friends and 
relations meet together on feſtivals or days of re- 
Joicing. 

But what is very extraordinary, their govern- 
ment has been theſe two thouſand and four hun- 
dred years intirely ſimilar to that of the Caliphs, 
or of modern Rome, The ſupreme head of their 
religion has held the ſovereignty of the empire 
longer in Japan than in any country in the 
world ; for the ſucceſſion of their pontifical kings 
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aſcends without any ſort of doubt, ſix hundred and 
ſixty years beyond our vulgar æra. But the laity 
having gradually come in for a ſhare of the go- 
vernment, they uſurped it at length intirely to 
themſelves towards the end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, yet without daring to deſtroy either the fa- 
mily or name of thoſe pontifs, whole power they 
had invaded. The ecclefiaſtic emperor called 
Dairi, is an idol ſtill revered ; while the crown 
—— who is the real emperor, keeps him con- 

ned to an honourable priſon. This is what the 
Turks did at Bagdat, what the German emperors 
would fain have done at Rome, and what the 
Taicoſamas have effected in Japan. 

Human nature, which in all countries is eſſen- 
tially the ſame, hath eftabliſhed other reſem- 
blances betwixt thoſe people and us. They be- 
lieve in witchcrafts, a ſuperſtition in which we 
believed a long time, They have pilgrimages, 
and the ordeals or proofs by fire, which heretofore 
conſtituted part of our juriſprudence ; in ſhort, 
they place their great men in heaven, after the 
manger of the Greeks and Romans. Their pon- 
tif alone, like him of modern Rome (if I may 
be allowed the compariſon) hath the privilege of 
making apotheoſes *, and of conſecrating temples 
to men whom he judges deſerving of that ho- 
nour. The clergy are in every reſpec diſtinct 
from the laity; and theſe two orders of men have 
a thorough contempt for each other. For a long 
ſeries of years, they have had monks, hermits, 


* An Apothesfis is the act or right among the heathens o 
deifying or adding one to the number of the gods; or a conſe- 
cration of emperors ; from ds and Side, a god, or divine per- 
ſonage, 5 
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and inſtitutions not very different from our mili- 
tary orders; for there was an ancient ſociety of ſo- 
litaries, who made a vow of fighting for religion. 
And yet notwithſtanding this inſtitution, which 
ſeemed- to be the forerunner of ſuch civil wars, as 
the Teutonic order of Pruſſia once produced in 
Europe, liberty of conſcience was eſtabliſhed in 
this empire, as well as in all other parts of the 
Eaft, Japan was divided into ſeveral ſects, though 
under a pontif king: but all thoſe ſects agreed in 
the ſame principles of morality. Thoſe who be- 
lieved, and thoſe who did not believe, in a me- 
tempſychoſis &, abſtained, and do ſtill abſtain, from 
the fleſh of all animals ſerviceable to man. The 
whole nation live upon fiſn and vegetables: in 
which they ſeem rather to act from a principle of 
temperance than of ſuperſtition. | 
The doctrine of Confucius has made a. great 
progreſs in this empire. As the whole of it con- 
fiſts in plain morality, it has charmed the minds 
of all thoſe who are not attached to the Bonzes, 
that is, the moſt intelligent part of the nation. 


It is thought that the progreſs of this. philoſophy - 


has not a little contributed to demoliſh the power 
of the Dairi. The reigning emperor in 1700 
had no other religion. 

They ſeem to make a worſe uſe of the doctrine 
of Confucius in Japan than in China. The Ja- 
paneſe philoſophers look upon ſuicide as a virtu- 
ous action, when it does no injury to ſociety. 
The proud and violent temper of thoſe iſlanders, 


is the cauſe that this theory is often put in prac- 


A Greek word, which ſignifieth a paſſing of the foul out of 
one body into another at death, either into the body of a man 
or into that of ſome other animal. : 
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tice, ſo as to render ſuicide a great deal more 
common here than in England, 

Liberty of conſcience, purſuant to the obſer- 
vation of that faithful and Jearned traveller, 
Kempfer, had been always granted in Japan, as 
well as in moſt parts of Aſia. Several foreign 
religions crept into that country, Thus, through 
the divine permiſſion, a way was opened for the 
goſpel in thoſe extenſive dominions. Every body 
muſt have heard of the vaſt progreſs it made in 
one half of this empire, towards the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth century. The famous embaſly of the 
three Japaneſe princes to pope Gregory XIII, is 
perhaps the moſt flattering homage every paid to 
the holy ſee. All this vaſt country, where now 
the goſpel muſt be abjured, and where the Dutch 
alone are admitted, on condition of their not per- 
forming any act of religion, was very near being 
a Chriſtian, and perhaps a Portugueſe, kingdom, 
Our prieſts were more reſpected there than with 
us; but now there is a very conſiderable reward 
for taking them, a reward of about twelve thou- 
ſand livres. The indiſcretion of a Portugueſe 
prieſt, who would not yield the precedency to 
one of the king's chief officers, was the firſt cauſe 
of this revolution. The next was the obſtinacy 
of ſome Jeſuits, who inſiſted too ſtrongly on their 
right, in refuſing to deliver up a houſe given 
them by a Japaneſe lord, and which the ſon of 
that lord demanded back again. The third was 
the apprehenſion of being ſubdued by the Chri- 


ſtians; and this occaſioned a civil war. We . 
ſhall ſee hereafter how Chriſtianity, which began cou 


with miſſionaries, concluded with the ſword, 
Let 
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Let us confine ourſelves to the ſtate of Japan 
at this time, to that antiquity which theſe people, 
as well as the Chineſe, ſound ſo highly, to that 
ſeries of pontifs which aſcends above ſix centu- 
ries beyond our vulgar æra. Let us particularly 
obſerve, that they are the only people of Aſia who 
were never conquered. The japaneſe are com- 
pared to the Engliſh for that inſulary pride which 
is common to them both; and for ſuicide, which 
is thought to be ſo frequent in both thoſe exttemi- 
ties of our hemiſphere, But the iſles of Japan 
were never conquered ; thoſe of Great Britain 
have been often, The Japaneſe do not appear 
to be a mixture of different nations, like the 
Engliſh, and almoſt all nations in this part of 
the globe, They ſeem rather to be Aborigines ®, 
Neither their Jaws, religion, manners, nor lan- 
guage, have the leaſt connexion with China; 
whereas China, on the other hand, ſeems to 
have originally exiſted by itſelf, and not to 
have borrowed from other nations till very late- 
ly. It is this great antiquity of the eaſtern na- 
tions that ſtrikes us. "Theſe people, excepting 
the Tartars, never ſpread themſelves far from their 
own home; but here you ſee an extraordinary 
inſtance of the oppoſite kind: a nation, no way 
powerful, extenſive, or populous ; a nation, itt 
ſhort, hardly before taken notice of in the hiſtory 
of the world, fits out a ſmall fleet of adventurers 
from the port of Liſbon, who diſcover theſe vaſt 
tracts of land, and make ſuch noble ſettlements, 

Aborigines are the primitive or original inhabitants of a 
country, in oppoſition to colonies, or people tranſplanted from 


other parts, Thus the Indians are called the Aborigines of 
America; the Welch of Britain, It comes from ab, from, and 


ori go, original, ; 
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Never was there a trade more beneficial to Por- 
tugal than that of Japan. They imported annu- 
ally from thence, according to the account given 
by the Dutch, three hundred tuns of gold ; and 
what the Dutch call a tun, is known to be a 
hundred thouſand florins, This was exaggerat- 
ing greatly. But it appears from the care which 
thoſe induſtrious and indefatigable republicans 
have ſince taken, to engroſs the commerce of 
Japan to themſelves, excluſive of other nations, 
that it muſt have been immenſely beneficial, eſpe- 
cially in the beginning. There they bought the 
beſt tea in Aſia, the fineſt porcelain, ambergris, 
a copper of a ſuperior kind to ours; in a word, 
gold and ſilver, the principal end of all thoſe fo- 
reign expeditions. This country, like China, 
has almoſt every thing that we have, and almoſt 
every thing that we want. It is as populous in 
proportion as China; and the inhabitants are 
bolder, and more warlike. All theſe people were 
heretofore much ſuperior to our weſtern nations 
in the arts of deſign, and in mechanics, But 
how greatly have we recovered our loſt time | 
Thoſe countries where Bramante and Michael 
Angelo built St. Peter's, where Raphael paint- 
ed, where Newton aſcertained the laws of the 
univerſe, where Cinna and Athalia were writ- 
ten, are now the principal parts of the globe. 
Other nations are no more than barbarians and 
infants in the polite arts, notwithſtanding their 
antiquity, and all that nature hath done in their 
favour. - 

I ſhall take no notice here of the kingdom of 
Siam, which was not well known till the time 
when Lewis XIV, having received an embaſſ) i from 

thence, 
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thence, ſent miſſionaries and troops to their 
country, both of which proved alike unſervice- 
able. Nor ſhall I make mention of the people 
of Tonquin, of Laos, and Cochinchina: few of 
our adventurers have gone among them, and not 
till a long time after the firſt enterprizes of the 
Portugueſe ; nor has our commerce ever proper- 
ly extended to thoſe parts. | 

In all thoſe diſcoveries, the European powers, 
and the merchants who enrich the ſtate, had no 
other view than the increaſe of treaſure, But 
philoſophers have diſcovered a new world in mo- 
rality and phyſics. The eaſy and open paſlage 
from all the ports of Europe, to the remoteſt ex- 
tremity of the Indies, gave an opportunity to the 
curious in our parts- of the globe, to ſee with 
their own eyes what they knew not before, or 
knew but very imperfectly from ancient, and pre- 
carious relations. What objects for men of re- 
flexion, to ſee on the other ſide of the river 
Zaira, whoſe banks are crowded with an infinite 
multitude of negrocs, to fee the wide extended 
coaſts of Caffraria, whoſe inhabitants are of an 
olive colour, and where the men cut off 2 teſti- 


cle in honour of the deity ; while the Ethiopians 


and ſo many other African nations are ſatisfied 
with offering up part of their prepuces! From 
thence, going up again to Sophala, to Quiloa, 
to Montbaſa, to Melinda, you find blacks of a 
different ſort from thoſe of Nigritia, whites and 
olive-coloured people who live together, All 
thoſe countries are covered with animals, and 
3 > unknown to our climates, 

n the middle of Africa there is a race, not 
very numerous, of little men as white as ſnow, 
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who reſemble negroes as to the form of their vi- 
ſage, and whoſe: eyes are perfectly round like 
thoſe of a partridge. Some of thoſe animals we 
have ſeen in France, and others are to be found 
in the eaſtern parts of Aſia, 

The vaſt peninſula of India, which advances 
from the mouths of the Nile and the Ganges, as far 
as the middle of the Maldivian iſlands, is inha- 
dited by twenty different nations, in manners and 
religion no way reſembling each other. "The na- 
tives of the country are of a copper colour, In 
the iſle of Timor, Dampier has fince met with 
men of the colour of braſs; ſo great a variety is 
there in nature. 

In the peninſula of India on this ſide the Gan- 
ges, there are multitudes of Banians, deſcendants 
of the ancient Brachmans, adhering to the old 
doctrine of a metempſychoſis, and to the ſyſtem 
of two principles, which is ſpread throughout all 
parts of India; living upon vegetable food ; as 
obſtinate as the Jews in refuſing to intermarry 
with other nations ; as ancient as that people, and 
as intent upon commerce. 

It is in this country particularly that the cuſtom 
has ſubſiſted time immemorial, of encouraging 


the women to burn themſelves over the dead bodies 


of their huſbands, in hopes to riſe again to life. 
Towards Surat, Cambaya, and the frontiers of 
Perſia, were ſpread the Gebres, the remains of the 
ancient Perſians, who follow the religion of Zo- 
roaſtres, and who do not intermarry with other 
nations, no more than the Banians or the Jews. 
In India were found ſome Jewiſh families, ſup- 
poſed to have been ſettled there ſince their firſt 


diſperſion, On the coaſt of Malabar lived a wy 
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Chriſtians of the ſe& of Neftorius, by miſtake 
called St. Thomas's Chriſtians ; they did did not fo 
much as know that there was a church of Rome: 
having been heretofore ſubject to a patriarch of 
Syria, they ſtill acknowledged that phantom of a 
patriarch, who reſided, or rather hid himſelf at 
Moſul, which is ſaid to be the ancient Nineveh. 
This weak Syriac church, like thoſe of Antioch, 
Jeruſalem, and Alexandria, was buried, as it 
were, under its ruins, by Mahometan oppreſſion. 
The Portugueſe introduced the Roman catholic 
religion into thoſe parts; and founded an arch- 
biſhopric at Goa, which became at the ſame time 
a metropolitan and capital. They wanted to re- 
duce the Chriſtians of Malabar to the obedience 
of the holy ſee ; but they did not ſucceed, To 
convert the ſavages of America has been no diffi- 
cult taſk: but to reconcile the churches ſeparated 
from Rome, all endeavours have ever proved 
fruitleſs. | 

When from Ormus the Portuguefe advanced 
towards Arabia, they met with diſciples of St. 
John, who had never known any thing of the 
goſpel : theſe are the people we call Sabeans. 

But after they had penetrated by the eaſtern 
ocean from India to China and Japan, and came 
to live in the inland parts of the country ; the 
manners, religion, and cuſtoms of the Chineſe, 
of the Japaneſe, and of the people of Siam, were 
better known to us, than thoſe of our neighbour- 
ing nations in barbarous ages. 

The difference between the eaſtern cuſtoms 
and ours, a difference as great as that between 
our languages, is an object worthy a philoſopher's 
attention. The moſt poliſhed nations of thoſe 

4 immenſe 
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immenſe countries having nothing like our re- 
finements. Their arts are not like ours; their 
food, rayment, houſes, gardens, laws, worſhip, 
ceremonies, are all different from ours. Can 
there be any thing more contrary to our cuſtoms 
than the manner in which the Banians carry on 
their commerce in Indoſtan? Contracts of the 
greateſt conſequence are concluded without ſpeak- 
ing, or writing; the whole is done by figns; 
But why ſhould not ſuch a number of oriental 
cuſtoms be different from ours? nature is not 
the ſame in their climates as in Europe. In the 
ſouthern parts of India they are marriageable at 
ſeven or eight years of age: and ſuch ſort of 
marriages are very common. Thoſe very chil- 
dren beget others, and enjoy their full proportion 
of reaſon, at a time when ours ſcarce begins to 
dawn. | 

All thoſe different nations reſemble us only by 
their paſſions, and by that univerſal reaſon which 
ſerves as a counterpoiſe to thoſe paſſions, and im- 
prints the following law in every breaſt, avoid do- 
ing to others what thou bon not have done ta thee. 
ITheſe are the two characters which nature im- 
preſſes in ſuch a number of different men, and 
the two eternal bonds by which they are connect- 
ed. All beſides is the fruit of the foil and cuſ- 
tam. There you might ſee the city of Pegu, 
guarded by crocodiles, which ſwim in ditches 
full of water, Here you might behold Java, 
where women mount guard at the king's palace. 

In Siam the poſſeſſion of a white elephant, 
conſtitutes the glory of the kingdom. In Mala- 
bar there is no wheat. They have no ſuch thing 


as br:ad or wine in all the iſlands. In one * 
| the 
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the Philippines there is a tree, whoſe fruit reſem- 
bles the beſt taſted bread. In the Marian iſlands 
they did not know the uſe of fire. 

True it is that we ought to be very circum- 
ſpect in giving credit to relations of thoſe diſtant 
countries. They are more intent upon ſending 
us merchandiſes than truth from the coaſt of Ma- 
labar. A particular caſe is oftentimes taken for 
a general cuſtom, We are told, for inſtance, 
that in Cochin the king is not ſucceeded by his 
own ſon, but by his ſiſter's. This is too flat a 
contradiction of nature. There is no man that 
would exclude his fon from his inheritance. And 
if this king of Cochin has no ſiſter, who muſt 
the crown go to? Probably ſome time or other, 
upon the death of a king, his ſon, for want of 
aid and advice, might happen to be excluded 
from the throne by an artful nephew; and a tra- 
veller may have taken this accident for a funda- 
mental law. A hundred hiſtorians copy this tra- 
veller, and the error gains credit. 

Authors who have lived in India, pretend that 
no body is poſſeſſed of any property in the terri- 
tories of the Great Mogul: which is ſtill more 
againſt nature. Thoſe very writers aſſure us, 
that they have traded with Indians, who were 
worth a great many millions of livres. Theſe 
two aſſertions ſeem to contradict each other, We 
ſhould have ever preſent to our minds, that the 
northern conquerors extended the cuſtoms of feu- 
dal tenuzes from Lombardy as far as India. Would 
a Banian that travelled into Italy at the time of 
Aſtolphus and Albuinus, have reaſon to affirm, 
that the Italians were poſſeſſed of no property ? 
We cannot too often explode the ſhocking no- 
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tion, that there are countries where millions in- 
ceſlantly toil for one. | 

The ſame miſtruſt we ought to have of thoſe 
who tell us of temples conſecrated to luſt. Sup- 
poſe an Indian ſhould happen to ſee a few ſcan- 
dalous pranks of our monks ; ought he to infer 
from thence, that this is their inſtitution nl 
rule ? 

But what moſt deſerves our attention, is to ſee 
almoſt all thoſe nations poſſeſſed with the opinion, 
that their Gods uſed often to deſcend upon earth. 
Viſnou metamorphoſed himſelf nine times in the 
peninſula within the Ganges ; and Sammonoco- 
dom the god of Siam aſſumed fifty times an hu- 
man form. This idea they have in common with 
the ancient Egyptians, with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. An error fo raſh, ſo ridiculous, and fo 
univerſal, derives its ſource notwithſtanding from 
a rational ſentiment imprinted in every breaſt. 
Mankind are naturall lenſible of their depend- 
ance on the ſupreme N and as error gene- 
rally mixes with truth, they have been made to 
look upon the gods almoſt in every part of the 
world, as great lords who ſometimes come down 
to viſit and reform their dominions. Among ſuch 
a multitude of nations it has fared with religion, 
as with aſtrology ; both are prior to hiſtorical 
times ; and both a mixture of truth and im- 
poſture. The firſt obſervers of the real courſe 
of the ſtars, attributed falſe influences to thoſe 
heavenly bodies : and the founders of foreign re- 
ligions, at the ſame time that they acknowledged 
_ Deity, contaminated this worſhip with ſuper- 

tion. 
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Of all thoſe different religions, there is not 
one whoſe principal object is not the expiation 
of fin. Mankind have been ever ſenſible that 
they have need of mercy. This is the original 
of the frightful macerations to which the Bonzes, 
the Bramins, and the Faguers *, devote their days. 
But thoſe voluntary tortures, deſigned to draw 
down mercy upon a finful world, are turned into 
a Jucrative trade. 

J ſhall not enter into their particular cuſtoms ; 
the»diſcuſſion would be immenſe : but there is 
one ſo extremely repugnant to our manners, that 
I cannot avoid making mention of it ; namely, 


that of the Bramins, who carry the Phallum of 


the Egyptians, or the Priapus of the Romans, 
about in proceſſion. Our notions of decency in- 
cline us to think, that a ceremony, in appear- 
ance ſo infamous, was the offspring of luſt ; but 
it is hardly credible that the invention of reli- 
gious ceremonies ſhould have been owing in any 
nation to a depravity of manners. On the con- 
trary, it is probable that this cuſtom was intro- 
duced in the times of ſimplicity, and that the in- 
tent thereof was to honour the Deity in this ſym- 
bol of life. Such a ceremony muſt have after- 
wards inſpired young people with licentious 
thoughts, and appeared ridiculous to men of judg- 
ment, when the people were grown more re- 
fined, more corrupt, and more knowing. But 
the ancient uſage has ſtill ſubſiſted notwithſtand- 
ing the abuſe ; and there is hardly any nation 
but. has retained ſome ceremony or other, which 
they can neither approve nor aboliſh. | 


* The Faquers are certain counterfeit devotees or hermits in 
he Eaſt Indies, who voluntarily undergo moſt ſevere penances. 
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Amidſt ſuch a multitude of extravagant opi- 
nions, and whimſical ſuperſtitions, who could 
imagine that all thoſe Pagans in India do ac- 
knowledge, as well as ourſelves, a Being infi- 
nitely perfect? That they call him the being of 
beings, the ſupreme, the inviſible, the incomprehen- 
ſible 3; the being without figure; the creator, and 
preſerver ; the juſt and merciful, who delights in 
communicating himſelf to mankind, in order to lead 
them to eternal felicity © Theſe notions are con- 
tained in the Vedam, the book of the ancient 
Brachmans : and ſcattered alſo in the writings 
of the modern Bramins. 

One of the Daniſh miſſionaries on the coaſt of 
T ranquebar, who was a man of learning, quotes 
abundanee of paſlages, and forms of prayer, that 
ſecm to have been dictated by right reaſon, and 
perfect holineſs. The following is taken from a 
book intitled, Yarabadu. O ſupreme” df all beings, 
lord of heaven and earth, 1 do not contain thee 
within my breaſt, Before whom ſhall I hewail my 
mijery, if thou abandoned me; thou ta wham 1 owe 


my ſupport, my preſervation ® Without thee I can- 


not live. Call me, O Lord, that 1 may go towards 
thee. 

And yet notwithſtanding ſo ſage and ſublime a 
doctrine, the meaneſt and moſt abſurd ſuperſti- 
tions prevail ſtill in that country: a contraſt 
which too often appeareth in human nature. 
The Greeks and Romans had the ſame idea of 
a ſupreme Being; yet they added ſuch a multi- 
tude of ſubaltern deities, and the people paid fuch 
ſuperſtitious worſhip to thoſe deities, ſtifling truth 
ſo greatly with fable, that it was no ger gen 
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to diſtinguiſh between what was deſerving of re- 
ſpect, and what of contempt. 

We thall not loſe time in inquiring into the 
multitude of ſects diffuſed over India. The ſub- 
diviſions of error are but too numerous. Beſides, 
it is probable that our travellers have ſometim es 


miſtaken different rites for different ſects :' and it 
is eaſy to fall into this miſtake. Each college 


of prieſts in ancient Greece and Rome, had par- 


ticular ceremonies and ſacrifices. | They did not 
pay the ſame worſhip to Hercules as to Apollo, 
nor to Juno as to Venus; and yet all thoſe dif- 
ferent worſhips belonged to the fame religion. 

Our weſtern nations have, through all theſe 
diſcoveries, greatly excelled the orientals in ge- 
nius and courage, We have made ſettlements in 
their country, and oftentimes againſt their will, 
We have learnt their languages; and taught them 
ſome of our arts. Still nature hath given them 
one advantage over us, equal to all ours; it is, 
that they do not want us, but we them. 
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CHAP. CAI. 
Of Ethiopia, or Alyſſinia. 


EFORE this time our European nations 

had no other knowledge of Ethiopia than 
by name. It was under the celebrated John II, 
king of Portugal, that don Franciſco d' Alvarez 
penetrated into thoſe immenſe regions, ſituated 
between the tropic and the equator, of ſuch dif- 
ficult acceſs by fea, There he found the Chri- 


ſtian 
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ſtian religion, not as eſtabliſhed with us, but as 
practiſed by the firſt Jews who embraced Chri- 
ſtianity before the two rites were intirely ſepa- 
rated. This mixture of the two religions has 
continued to this very day in Ethiopia. Circum- 
ciſion and baptiſm obtain alike ; the Chriſtian 
and Jewiſh ſabbath. are equally obſerved ; the 
prieſts are allowed to marry ; every body may be 
divorced ; and polygamy is in uſe with them as 
with all the oriental Jews, | | 
Don Franciſco d'Alvarez was the firſt who 
learnt the ſource of the Nile, and the cauſes of 
the regular inundations of that river, two articles 
unknown to all antiquity, and even to the Egyp- 
tians. | 
T he narrative written by this Alvarez, was long 
among the liſts of obſcure truths ; and from that 
time there has been a numerous crowd of authors, 
conſtantly ecchoing the eſtabliſhed errors of anti- 
quity, and ringing in our ears that it is impoſſible 
ever to trace the Nile to its fountain head. They 
gave the name of Preſter John to the Negus, or 


king of Ethiopia, without any other reaſon, but 


becauſe he ſaid he was deſcended from the race 
of Solomon, by the queen of Sheba; and even 
ſince the Cruſades it had been affirmed that a 
Chriſtian king would be diſcovered in ſome part 
of the world, whoſe name was Preſter John. 
Sn the Negus was neither a Chriſtian nor a 
prieſt, 

The whole fruit of the voyages into. Ethiopia 
conſiſted in an embaſly from the king to pope 
Clement VIII. The country was poor, though 
abounding with ſilver mines. The inhabitants, 


leſs induſtrious than the Americans, knew _ 
- ow 
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how to work thoſe mines, nor to make uſe of the 
treaſure which the earth abundantly furniſhed for 
the real wants of man. 

Agreeable to this we meet with a letter from 
David Negus of Ethiopia, to the Portugueſe go- 
vernor of India, begging for workmen of every 
kind: this was being poor indeed. Three fourths 
of Africa, America, and the northern parts of 
Aſia, laboured under the ſame poverty. In the 
midſt of the luxurious opulence of our towns, 
we are apt to imagine, that the reſt of the world 
are like ourſelves; not reflecting that mankind 
lived a long time after the manner of other ani- 
mals, with hardly food or rayment, in the midſt 
of gold and diamond mines. So weak was this 
boaſted kingdom of Ethiopia, that a petty Ma- 
hometan prince, poſſeſſed of a neighbouring pro- 
vince, made almoſt an entire conqueſt of it in the 


- beginning of the ſixteenth century. We have 


ſtill the famous letter from John Bermudes to 
don Sebaſtian king of Portugal, whereby we may 
be convinced either that the Ethiopians are not 
the invincible nation mentioned by Herodotus, 
or that they have greatly degenerated, This La- 
tin patriarch, with a few Portugueſe ſoldiers, pro- 


tected the young Negus of Abyſlinia againſt the 


Mooriſh king, who had invaded his dominions. 
But unluckily when the great Negus was reſtored, 
the patriarch ſtill would fain protect him. He 
was his god-father ; as ſuch, and as patriarch, he 
looked upon himfelf as his maſter. He therefore 
ordered him to pay obedience to the pope, threat- 
ening to excommunicate him in caſe of a refuſal. 
Alfonſo of Albuquerque did not behave more 
haughtily towards the petty princes of the pe- 

ninſula 
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ninſula within the Ganges. But at length the 
god-ſon, being reſtored to his golden throne, 
Lawed very little reſpect to his god-father ; for 
he drove him out of his dominions, and refuſed 
to acknowledge the pope. 
This Bermudes pretends, that on the frontiers 
of the country of Damut, between Abyflinia, 
and the lands bordering on the ſource of the 
Nile, there is a ſmall territory, in which the ſub- 
terraneous matter is two thirds gold. This is 
what the Portugueſe went in ſearch of; and what 
they have not yet found: this is the principle of 
all their voyages; the patriarchs were only a pre- 
tence, It is likely that the middle part of Africa 
contains a vaſt quantity of this metal, which has 
put the whole world into motion: the golden 
ſands that roll down the rivers, plainly prove 
that there muſt be a mine in the mountains. But 
hitherto this mine has eſcaped the reſearches of 
the avaricious: and in conſequence of the efforts 
made in America and Aſia, we are rendered leſs 
capable of any attempt in the middle of Africa. 


CHAP. CXXIIL 
Of Columbus, and America. 


O theſe reſearches of the Portugueſe in the 

old world, we are indebted for the diſco- 

very of the new; if indeed we can be ſaid to be 
indebted for the conqueſt of America, which 
proved ſo fatal to its inhabitants, and even to the 
conquerors themſelves, 


This 


Of Columbus, Oc. 


This is without doubt the moſt important 
event that ever happened on our globe, one moiety 
of which had been hitherto ſtrangers to the other. 
All the great tranſactions of hiſtory appear as 
trifles, when compared to this ſpecies of new 
creation. We pronounce the names of the Ar- 
gonauts with reſpect and admiration, though they 
performed a hundred times leſs than the ſailors 
under Gama and Albuquerque. W hat a multi- 
tude of altars would not the ancients have erect- 
ed to a Greek, that had diſcovered America ? 
But Chriſtopher and Bartholomew Columbus * 
not theſe honours paid them. 

Columbus, ſtruck with the enterprizes of thi 
Portugueſe, took it into his head that ſome grander 
project might ftill be formed ; and merely by look- 


ing on a map of our part of the world, he con- 


cluded there muſt be another, which might be 
found by ſteering always weſtward. His courage 


was equal to his genius, and greater, as he had 


to firuggle with the prejudices of all his cotem- 
poraries, and with the repulſes of ſo many princes. 
Genoa, his native country, treated him as a vi- 
fionary, and thereby loſt the only opportunity of 
aggrandizing herſelf that could ever offer. Henry 
VII, of England, a prince more greedy after mo- 
ney than capable of engaging in ſo noble an en- 
terprize, would not liſten to Columbus's brother. 


Columbus himſelf met with a repulſe in Portugal 


from John II, whoſe views were entirely directed 
towards Africa. He could make no application 
to France, the marine having been always neg- 
lected in that kingdom, and affairs being in as 
great confuſion as ever under the minority of 
Charles VIII. The emperor Maximilian — 

neither 
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ninfula within the Ganges. But at length the 
od-ſon, being reſtored to his golden throne, 
| Oxon very little reſpect to his god-father ; for 
he drove him out of his dominions, and refuſed 
to acknowledge the pope. 
This Bermudes pretends, that on the frontiers 
of the country of Damut, between Abyflinia, 
and the lands bordering on the ſource of the 
Nile, there is a ſmall territory, in which the ſub- 
terraneous matter is two thirds gold. This is 
what the Portugueſe went in ſear of ; and what 
they have not yet found: this is the principle of 
all their voyages; the patriarchs were only a pre- 
tence, It is likely that the middle part of Africa 
contains a vaſt quantity of this metal, which has 
put the whole world into motion: the golden 
ſands that roll down the rivers, plainly prove 
that there muſt be a mine in the mountains. But 
hitherto this mine has eſcaped the reſearches of 
the avaricious: and in confequence of the efforts 
made in America and Aſia, we are rendered leſs 
capable of any attempt in the middle of Africa. 
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CHAP. CXXIL 
Of Columbus, and America. 


O theſe reſearches of the Portugueſe in the 

old world, we are indebted for the diſco- 

very of the new; if indeed we can be ſaid to be 
indebted for the conqueſt of America, which 
proved fo fatal to its inhabitants, and even to the 
canquerors themſelves, Thi 
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Of Columbus, Cc. 


This is without doubt the moſt important 
event that ever happened on our globe, one moiety 
of which had been hitherto ſtrangers to the other. 
All the great tranſactions of [hiſtory appear as 
trifles, when compared to this ſpecies of new 
creation. We pronounce the names of the Ar- 
gonauts with reſpect and admiration, though they 
performed a hundred times leſs than the ſailors 
under Gama and Albuquerque. What a multi- 
tude of altars would not the ancients have erect- 
ed to a Greek, that had diſcovered America ? 
But Chriſtopher and Bartholomew Columbus oa 
not theſe honours paid them. 

Columbus, ftruck with the enterprizes of tha 
Portugueſe, took it into his head that ſome grander 
project might ftill be formed; and merely by look- 
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ing on a map of our part of the world, he con- 


cluded there muſt be another, which might be 
found by fteering always weſtward. His courage 


was equal to his genius, and greater, as he had 


to to fruggle with the prejudices of all his cotem- 
poraries, and with the repulſes of fo many Princes. 
Genoa, his native country, treated him as a vi- 
fionary, and thereby loſt the only opportunity of 
aggrandizing herſelf that could ever offer. Henry 
VII, of England, a prince more greedy after mo- 
ney than capable of engaging in ſo noble an en- 
terprize, would not liſten to Columbus's brother. 


Columbus himſelf met with a repulſe in Portugal 


from John II, whoſe views were entirely directed 
towards Africa. He could make no application 
to France, the marine having been always neg- 
lected in that kingdom, and affairs being in as 
great confuſion as ever under the minority of 
Charles VIII. The emperor Maximilian _ 

neither 
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neither ports, nor money to fit out a fleet, nor 
courage to embark in ſo grand an undertaking. 
Venice might have attempted it; but whether 
the averſion of the Genoſe againſt the Venetians, 
would not permit Columbus to apply to his 
country's rival; or whether the Venetians had no 
notion of any other trade than that of Alexandria 
and the Levant, Columbus's only hopes were now 
in the court of Spain. | 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſabella queen 
of Caſtile, had united all Spain by marriage, ex- 
cept the kingdom of Granada, ftill in the hands 
of the Mahometans, but wreſted from them not 
long after by Ferdinand. The match between 
Iſabella and Ferdinand, paved the way for the 
greatneſs of that monarchy. Columbus began it; 
yet he had been eight years ſoliciting, before Iſabella's 
court would come into ſo beneficial a ſcheme pro- 
poſed by a citizen of Genoa. The greateſt pro- 
jects are often diſconcerted for want of money. 
The court of Spain was poor. The prior Perez, 
and two merchants of the name of Pinzono, were 
obliged to advance ſeventeen thouſand ducats for 
defraying the expence of the fleet. Columbus 
having obtained a patent from the court, at length 
ſet out from the port of Palos in Andaluſia with 
. three ſmall ſnips. F | 

He put into the Canaries, whence he was but 
three and thirty days failing to the firſt iſland in 
America: during this ſhort paſſage, he ſuffered 
more by the murmuring of his crew, than by the 
repulſes he had met with from the princes of Eu- 
rope. This iſland, about a thouſand leagues di- 
ſtant from the Canaries, was named San Salvador. 
Soon after he diſcovered the reſt of the Bahama 
201412 | iſlands, 


and America. 


iſlands, with Cuba and Hiſpaniola, now called 
St. Domingo. Ferdinand and Iſabella were greatly 
ſurprized to ſee him return at the expiration of 
nine months, bringing with him Americans from 
Hiſpaniola, ſome rarities of the country, and eſpe- 


cially preſents in gold. Their majeſties made Oy 


him fit down uncovered like a grandee of Spain, 
and appointed him high-admiral and viceroy of 
the new world. Every body looked upon him as an 
angel dropt from heaven. There was a general 
emulation who ſhould engage in the undertak- 
ing, or fail under his command. He ſets out 
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with a new fleet of ſeventeen ſhips, and diſcovers 1493. 


more iſlands, viz. the Caribbees and Jamaica, 
After his firſt voyage the public diffidence was 
changed into admiration ; after his ſecond, their 
admiration turned into envy. 

He was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe titles 
he might add that of benefaQor of Ferdinand 
and Iſabella. Yet he was brought back to Spain 
as a criminal by perſons appointed to watch over 
his conduct, - The people hearing that Columbus 
was coming, ran to meet him as the tutelary ge- 
nius of Spain. How great their ſurpriſe to ſee 
him in fetters 

This treatment was ſhewn him by order of 
Fonſeca, biſhop of Burgos, who had the fitting 
out of the ſquadron. Such ingratitude was as 
great as Columbus's ſervices. Iſabella was a- 
ſhamed ; and repaired the affront to the beſt of 
her power : yet he was detained four years longer, 
whether through fear, leſt he ſhould ſeize on the 
diſcovered countries for himſelf ; or whether they 
only wanted time to inquire into his conduct, At 


length he was ſent once more to the new world. 1498, 


It 
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It was in this third voyage that he ſaw the con - 
tinent within ten degrees of the equator, and de- 
ſcried the coaſt where afterwards was built Car- 
thagena, | * | 

At the time when Columbus promiſed a new 
hemiſphere, he was told that it was impoſſible 
this new hemiſphere ſhould exiſt; and after he 
diſcovered it, they pretended it had been known 
a long time before. I wave mentioning one Mar- 
tin Behem, of Nurenberg, who, they ſay, went 
from this laſt city to the ſtreight of Magellan in 
1460, with a patent from the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy; for as there was no reigning ducheſs at 
that time, ſhe could grant no ſuch patent. Nor 
{hall I take notice of the maps pretended to have 
been drawn by the ſaid Martin Behem, nor of 
the contradictions which difcredit this fable. But 
after all, they did not ſay that Martin Behem had 
—.— America; chis honour was attributed to 
the Carthaginians: in proof of which uoted 
_ a book —— that lo ne- 
ver compoſed. Some there were who fancied 
they found a conformity between the Caribbee 
language and the Hebrew, and did not fail to 
follow ſo fine a chaſe. Others pretended to 
know, that Noah's children having ſettled in Si- 
beria, travelled over to Canada upon the ice, and 
that the poſterity of thoſe who were born in Ca- 
nada went and peopled Peru. According to 
others, the Chineſe and the Japaneſe ſent colo- 
nies into America, who carried lions with them 
for their amuſement, though there are no lions 
either in Japan or China, Thus have the learn- 
ed often reaſoned ' on the inventions of men of 
genius," Lou want to know, who' it is that 
of peopled 
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peopled America? Might not I ſay, it is he that 
makes the trees and the graſs to grow on that 
continent ? 

The anſwer which Columbus gave to his ene- 
mies, 15 famed in ſtory, Nothing, they ſaid, was 
more eafy than his diſcoveries. He propoſed to 
the company to make an egg ſtand on an end: 
none of them having been able to do it, he broke 
one end, and it ſtood directly. This is extremely 
eaſy, ſaid the ſtanders by: and why did not you 
think of it? replied Columbus, Ihe ftory is told 
alſo of Brunelleſchi, who reformed the taſte of 
architecture at Florence, long before Columbus's 
time. Moſt witty ſayings are only a repetition of 
what has been ſaid before. 

The aſhes of Columbus are no longer ſenſible 
of the glory which he enjoyed in his life time, 
for doubling the works of the creation. But 
mankind love to do juſtice to the dead : whether it 
be that they flatter themſelves with the vain hopes 
that this will be a means to obtain it for the liv- 


ing; or whether it be owing to a natural love of 


truth. Americus Veſpufius, a merchant of Flo- 
rence, had the honour of giving his name to one 
half of the globe, where he was not maſter of one 
inch of land: he pretends to have been the firſt 
who diſcovered the continent. Even were it true 
that he had made this diſcovery, ſtill the honour 
would not have been his; but muſt certainly be- 
long to the perſon who had the genius and cou- 
rage to undertake the firſt voyage. The honour, 
as Newton ſays in his diſpute with Leibnitz, is 
due only to the inventer : thoſe who come after 
him, are no more than diſciples. Columbus had 
made three yoyages already as admiral and vice- 


roy, 
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roy, hve years before Americus Veſpuſius under- 
took one as geographer, under the command of 
admiral Ojeda : but happening to write to his 
friends in "Tuſcany, that he had diſcovered the 
new world, they believed him upon his bare 
word; and the citizens of Florence ordained that 
every year, upon the feaſt of All Saints, there 
ſhould be a grand illumination before his houſe 
for three days. Surely this man merited no ho- 
nours, for happening in 1498 to be on board a 
ſquadron which ſailed along the coaſt of Brafil, 
when Columbus, five years before, had ſhewn 
every body the way. | 

The life of this Americus” Veſpuſius has been 
lately publiſhed at Florence, in which the writer 
does not ſeem to have paid any great regard to 
truth, nor to have reaſoned juſtly. He complains 


of French authors, who have done juſtice to - 


Columbus. He ſhould not have laid the blame 
on the French, but on the Spaniards, who were 
the firſt that did him this juſtice, He ſays, that 
he intends to confound the vanity of the French na- 
tion, who have always attacked the glory and ſuc- 
ceſs of the Italians with impunity, What vanity 
is there in ſaying, that it was a Genoeſe who firſt 
diſcovered America ? What injury is done to the 
glory of Italy, in acknowledging that we are in- 
debted to a native of Genoa ſor the diſcovery 
of the new world? I deſignedly take notice of 
this want of juſtice, politeneſs, and good ſenſe, 
of which there are but too many inſtances ; and 
muſt obſerve, that in general the French writers 
of reputation, are they who have been leaft guilty 
of this intolerable abuſe, One reaſon of their 
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being read in all parts of Europe, is their doing 
juſtice to all nations whatever. 

The inhabitants of the iſles and continent of 
America, were a new ſpecies of men, who had 
no beards. They were as much amazed at the 
phyſiognomy of the Spaniards, as at their ſhips 
and artillery : at firſt they looked upon thoſe 
new gueſts as monſters, or gods, who came from 
heaven, or from the ocean. We had learnt at 
that time, by the voyages of the Portugueſe, what 
a ſmall ſpot Europe is, and how great a variety 
is ſpread over the face of the earth. We had 
diſcovered that there are a ſpecies of olive- coloured 
men in India. Negroes of ſeveral forts were 
found in Africa, and in Aſia, far enough from 
the equator ; and when our adventurers had pe- 
netrated into America, juſt under the line, they 
perceived that the people are of a whitiſh co- 
Jour, The natives of Braſil are of the colour 
of braſs. The Chineſe ſeem to be quite a differ- 
ent ſpecies, by the conformation of their eye and 
noſe, But what is more rematkable, into what- 
ever climate thoſe men are tranſplanted, they ne- 
ver change, except they mix with the natives of 
the country. The mucous membrane of the 
negroes, which is known to be black, and the 
cauſe of their colour, evidently proves, that in 
every breed of men, as in plants, there is a cer- 
tain principle by which they are differenced. 

Nature has ſubordinated to this principle thoſe 
different - degrees of genius, and thoſe national 
characters which ſo ſeldom vary. It is this that 
renders the negroes ſlaves to the reſt of mankind. 
They are purchaſed on the coaſt of Africa like 


beaſts of burden, and whole multitudes tranſplanted 
to 
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to our American colonies, where they live in ſer- 


vitude under a ſmall 'number of Europeans. Ex- 


perience has likewiſe ſhewn what a ſuperiority 
theſe Europeans have over the Americans, who 
were ſo eaſily conquered, and though they are a 
thouſand to one, yet have never attempted to re- 
cover their liberty. 

This part of America was further remarkable 
for ſundry animals, and vegetables, which the 
other three parts of the world have not, and for 
wanting what we have. Horſes, all kinds of 

rain, and iron, were the principal things which 
exico and Peru did not produce. Among the 
commodities, unknown to the ancient world, co- 
chineal was one of the moſt valuable, and one of 
the firſt imported from thence: it eclipſed the ſcar- 
let grain which was uſed, time immemorial, in 
dying the fineſt red. 

To the importation of cochineal they ſoon 
added that of indigo, cocoa, vanilla, ornamental 
or medicinal woods; and laſt of all the bark, the 


only ſpecific in intermitting fevers, by nature 


planted ' among the mountains of Peru, while ſhe 
has ſpread the poiſon over the reſt of the world. 
This new continent is likewiſe poſſeſſed of pearls, 
coloured ſtones, and diamonds, | 
Certain it is, that America furniſhes at pre- 
ſent, even the meaneſt inhabitants of our part of 
the world, with objects of conveniency and plea- 
ſure. The gold and ſilver mines were of no 
uſe at firſt but to the kings of Spain, and the mer- 
chants. Every body elſe was impoveriſhed ; for 
the multitude of people who carry on no traffic, 
found they had but very little ſpecie, compared 
to the immenſe ſums that filled the coffers of 


thoſe, 
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thoſe, who benefited by the firſt diſcoveries. But 
by degrees that vaſt plenty of gold and ſilver 
which flowed in from America to Europe, has 
paſſed through a greater number of hands, and 
been more equally diſtributed. The price of 
proviſions has riſen all over Europe very near in 
the ſame proportion. 

In erder to comprehend, for inſtance, in what 
manner the treaſures of America ſhifted from 
the Spaniards to other nations, it will be 
ſufficient to conſider two points ; the uſe which 
Charles V, and Philip II, made of their money ; 
and the manner in which other nations came in 
for a ſhare of the Peruvian mines, 

Charles V, emperor of Germany, ever tra- 
yelling or waging war, could not avoid ſending 
a vaſt quantity of ſpecie into Germany and Italy, 
which he received from Peru and Mexico. When 
his ſon Philip went over to London, in order to 
marry queen Mary, and to take upon him the 
title of king of England, he lodged ſeven and 
twenty large cheſts of bullion in the Tower, to- 
. with a hundred horſe load of gold and 
ilver ſpecie. The troubles of Flanders, and the 
intrigues of the league in France, coft this ſame 
Philip, by his own confeſſion, above three thou- 
ſand millions of livres. 

In regard to the manner in which the gold 
and filver circulate among the other nations of 
Europe, and from thence are, for the moſt part, 
conveyed to the Eaſt-Indies, it is a known fact, 
yet very amazing. A ſevere law was enacted 
under Ferdinand and Iſabella, confirmed after- 


wards 728 V, and by the ſucceeding 


voy of Spain, whereby all other nations are 
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precluded not only from entering the ports of 
Spaniſh America, but even from any ſhare, though 
indirect in this commerce. One would have ima- 
gined that ſuch 2 law would have enabled Spain 
to conquer Europe; yet Spain ſubſiſts merely 
by a perpetual violation of it. If we conſider the 
commodities exported to America, ſhe is hardly 
able to furniſh to the value of four millions of 
livres, while the reſt of Europe contributes ſome- 
times above fifty millions. This prodigious trade 
of nations, either in friendſhip or at war with 
Spain, is tranſacted in the name of the Spaniards 
themſelves, ever faithful to their correſpondents, 
and faithleſs to their king, whoſe intereſt it is to 
be deceived. The Spaniſh' merchants give no 
acknowledgment under their hand to foreigners ; 
the only ſecurity is honeſty and plain dealing, 
without which no trade can ever be conducted. 

The manner in which they long carried on 
the practice of conſigning this American gold 
and ſilver to foreigners, was ſtill more extraor- 
dinary. The Spaniſh merchant at Cadiz, who 
is properly a factor to the foreigner, uſed to deli- 
ver the bullion' to fellows known by the name 
of meteors. Theſe men, armed with ſwords and 
piſtols; took the bars or ingots, all told out, to 
the ramparts, and flung them over to other me- 
teors, who carried them to the boats that were 
waiting for them on the key ; and from the boats 
they were put on board the ſhips that lay in the 
bay. Theſe meteors, theſe factors, theſe euſtom- 
houſe officers and guards, that never diſturbed 
them, had every one their particular pay, and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated. The 


king having received his indulto upon this 
treaſure, 
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treaſure, as ſoon as the gallions arrived,, was like- 
wiſe a gainer. The law alone, to ſpeak with 
propriety, was deceived, a law, whoſe uſe conſiſts 
in the violation of it, yet not repealed, becauſe 
ancient prejudices are moſt ſtrongly rivetted in 
the human mind. 

The moſt extraordinary inſtance of the viola- 
tion of this law, and of the fidelity of the Spa- 
niards, appeared in 1684. War was declared 
betwixt France and Spain, His Catholic ma- 
jeſty wanted to ſeize on the effects of the French. 
In vain did he employ edicts and monitories, 
inquiries and excommunications; not one Spaniſh 
commiſſioner would betray his French correſpon- 
dent. This example of fidelity, ſo honourable 
to the Spaniſh nation, was a plain proof that 
mankind chearfully ſubmit to no laws but thoſe 
that are calculated for the good of ſociety ; and 
that ordinances founded on the caprice of the ſo- 
vereign, will always meet with the diſapprobation 
of his ſubjects. 

As the diſcovery of America did great ſervice 
to the Spaniards, it likewiſe did them great pre- 
judice. One was depopulating Spain by the 
number of its colonies ; the other was infecting 
the univerſe with a diſeaſe till then known only 
in ſome parts of the new world, and eſpecially in 
the iſle of Hiſpaniola. Several of Chriſtopher 
Columbus's companions catched this contagion, 
and brought it with them to Europe. It is cer- 
tain that this poiſon, which infects the ſource of 
life, was peculiar to America, as the plague and 
the ſmall-pox are diſtempers originally from ſouth 
Numidia, We muſt not imagine that the human 
fleſh, which ſome SE 15 ſavages fed upon, was 
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the cauſe of this corruption. There were no can- 
nibals in the iſle of Hiſpaniola, Where this diſ- 
eaſe was inveterate. Nor is it the conſequence 
of debauch; exceſſes of this kind were never thus 
puniſhed by nature in the ancient world: but 
now, after a momentary enjoy ment, many years 
ſince forgot, even the chaſteſt embraces may be 
attended with the cruelleſt and moſt ſnameful 
ſcourge that ever afflicted human nature. 

In order to ſee in what manner this moiety of 
the globe fell a prey to the Chriſtian powers, we 
muſt follow the Spaniards in their diſcoveries and 
American conqueſts. 

The great Columbus, after making ſome ſettle- 
ments in the iſlands, and diſcovering the conti- 
nent, returned to Spain, where he enjoyed a 
glory unſtained by cruelty or plunder, and died 
at Valladolid, in 1506. But the ſucceeding go- 
vernors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, believing Nat 
thoſe provinces abounded with gold, reſolved to 
purchaſe it with the blood of the inhabitants. 
In ſhort, whether they imagined the averſion of 
thoſe iſlanders to. be implacable, whether they 
were afraid of their numbers, or whether when 
once the ſlaughter began, they could ſet no 
bounds to their fury, in a few years they depo- 
pulated Hiſpaniola, which contained three millions 
of inhabitants, and Cuba that had above ſix hun- 
dred thouſand. Bartholomew de las Caſas, wit- 
neſs of thoſe barbarous depopulations, takes no- 
tice, that they went out with their dogs to hunt 
after men. The unhappy ſavages, almoſt naked 
and unarmed, were purſued like deer into the 


thick of the foreſts, devoured by dogs, and 3 
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with gun ſhot, or ſurprized, and burnt in their 
habitations. „ 

This ſame ocular witneſs depoſeth to poſterity, 
that thoſe poor wretches received frequent ſum- 
mons, by a Dominican or a Cordelier, to ſubmit 
| to the Chriſtian religion and the king of Spain; 
and after this formality, which was adding one 
injuſtice to another, they were butchered without 
mercy, I look upon de las Caſas's narrative as 
exaggerated in many places; but even ſuppoſe he 
ſays ten times too much, enough will remain to 
ſtrike us with horror, 

It is a further ſubject of aſtoniſhment, that this 
total extinction of a race of men in Hiſpaniola, 
ſhould happen under the eye and the adminiſtra- 
tion of monks of the order of St. Jerome: for 
cardinal Ximenes, having had the government of 
Caſtile before Charles V, had ſent four of thoſe 
fathers: as preſidents of the royal council of the 
iſland. Doubtleſs they could not ſtem the tor- 
rent; and the natives with juſt reaſon growing 
implacable in their averſion, unfortunately ren- 
dered their ruin neceſſary. 
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T was from the iſle of Cuba that Fernando 


Cortez ſet out upon a new expedition a- 1529, 
gainſt the continent. This lieutenant of the go- 
vernor of a new found iſle, with leſs than ſix 
hundred men, eighteen horſes, and a few field 
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pieces, undertakes the conqueſt of the moſt potent 
ſtate in America. His firſt ſucceſs was, his meeting 
with a Spaniard who had been nine years priſoner 
at Jucatan in the road to Mexico, and who un- 
derſtood the Mexican language. An American 
woman, to whom he gave the name of Donna 
Marina, becomes both his miſtreſs and his privy 
council, and ſoon learns Spaniſh enough to act 
alſo the office of a faithful interpreter. To com- 
plete his good fortune he diſcovers a volcano of 
{ſulphur and falt-petre, whence he could ſupply his 
men with powder, He advances along the gulf 
of Mexico, ſometimes courting the friendſhip of 
the natives, and ſometimes committing hoſtili- 
ties. In his way he meets with civilized towns, 


where the arts are reſpected. The puiſſant re- 


public of Tlaſcala, which flouriſhed under an 
ariſtocratical government, oppoſeth his paſſage: 
but at the ſight of the horſes, and the very ſound 
of the cannon, thoſe ill · armed multitudes are 
put to flight : upon which he concludes a peace 
as advantageous as he could wiſh. His new allies _ 
of Tlaſcala accompany him with fix. thouſand 
men in his march to Mexico. He enters this 
empire unrefiſted, in ſpite of the prohibitions of 
the ſovereign. Yet this ſovereign had the com 
mand over thirty vaſlals, each of whom could ap- 
pear at the head of a hundred thouſand comba- 
tants, armed with arrows, and thoſe ſharp flints 
with which they ſupplied the place of iron. 
The city of Mexico, ſituated in the middle of 
a ſpacious lake, was the nobleſt monument of 
American induſtry. Cauſeways of a great 
length were carried through the lake, which was 


covered with canoes, or little boats, made M 
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the trunks of trees. "The city was admired for 
its large and convenient houſes built of ftone, 
for-its ſquares, and market-places, for its ſhops 
which glittered with gold and ſilver work of the 
fineſt ſculpture, with porcelain utenſils beautifully 
varniſhed, with cotton ſtuffs, with feathered tiſ- 
ſues, whoſe patterns were diſtinguiſhed by the 
livelieſt colours. Near the great market-place 
ſtood a palace, or court, in which juſtice was 
ſummarily adminiſtered to the merchants, as in 
the juriſdiction of the conſuls of Paris, which 
was not.eftabliſhed till after the downſal of the 
empire of Mexico, under king Charles IX. The 
numerous palaces of the emperor Montezuma, 
added to the magnihcence of the city. Of theſe 
one ſtood on columns of jaſper, and was deſigned 
for containing only ſuch curioſities as admini- 
ſtered to pleaſure. Another was full of offenſtwe 
and defenſive arms, mounted with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones. Another was ſurrounded with ſpa- 
.cious gardens, where they cultivated none but 
medicinal plants, which were diſtributed gratis 
by proper officers to the infirm. The king re- 
ceived an account of their ſucceſs, and the phyſi- 
cians kept a regiſter of them after their way, 
without being acquainted with the uſe of writ- 
ing. The former ſpecies of magnificence ſhews 
only the progreſs of the arts; the latter denotes 

that of morality. | 
Were it not in the nature of man to unite the 
beſt with the very worſt qualities, we ſhould never 
comprehend in what manner this morality agreed 
with thoſe ſacrifices where human blood was ſpilt 
with ſuch profuſion before the idle Viſiliputſli, 
who was conlidered as the God of armies. Mon- 
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tezuma's ambaſladors told Cortez, as it is pre- 
tended, that their maſter had ſacrificed, during 
his wars, near twerity thouſand of his enemies 
every year, in the great temple of Mexico. 
This is a moſt exaggerated account, deſigned 
as an excuſe for the cruelty and injuſtice of the 
conqueror of Montezuma, But they ſay further, 
that when the Spaniards entered this temple, they 
found, among its ornaments, human ſkulis ſuſ- 
pended as trophies. Thus it is, that antiquity re- 
preſents the temple of Diana in Taurica Cherſo- 
neſus. There are few nations whoſe religion has 
not been inhuman and bloody; the Gauls, the 
Carthaginians, the Syrians, were uſed to human 
ſacrifices : nay, they ſeem to be tolerated by the 
. Jewiſh laws; for we find in Leviticus, no devoted 
thing that a man ſhall devote unto the Lord, of all 
that he hath, both of man and beaſt, ſhall be = 
or redeemed ; but ſhall ſurely be put to death &. 
The Jewiſh books relate, that when they in- 
vaded the little country of the Canaanites, in ſe- 
veral villages they put men, women, children, 
and brute beaſts to the ſword, becauſe they had 
been devoted. On this law were founded the 
oaths of Jephtha, who ſacrificed his daughter ; 
and of Saul, who, had it not been for the inter- 
poſition of the army, would have ſacrificed his 
ſon. It is likewiſe this law that authorized 
Samuel tg ſacrifice Saul's priſoner, king Agag, 
and to cut him in pieces; an execution as horrid. 
and ſhocking, as any of the moſt abominable 
barbarities of the ſavages; and which would have 
been an enormous crime, if God himſelf, the ar- 
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biter of life and death, whom no mortal can call 
to an account, had not ſo ordained in the im- 
penetrable depths of his juſtice. Beſides, it ap- 


pears, that among the Americans, none but ene- 
mies were ſacrificed: they were not cannibals, 


like ſome few of the American tribes. 

In every other reſpect, their police was prudent 
and humane. The education of youth was their 
principal care, Public ſchools were eſtabliſhed 
for both ſexes. The ancient Egyptians are ſtill 
admired for having known, that the year conſiſts 
of about three hundred and ſixty- five days. 
Thus far had the Mexicans carried their aſtro- 


17 

hey were acquainted with the military art; 
and by this they gained ſuch a ſuperiority over 
their neighbours. The great order in the revenue 
maintained the grandeur of the empire, which 
was looked upon with a jealous eye by all its 
neighbours. 

But thoſe warlike animals, on which the 
Spaniſh officers were mounted, thoſe artificial thun- 
der-bolts which were forged in their hands, thofe 
wooden caſtles which had wafted them over the 
ocean, the iron armour with which they were 
covered, the many victories obtained in their 
march, and ſo many other ſubjects of aſtonifh- 
ment, beſides the natural imbecility of the vulgar, 
which inclines them to admire what they do not 
underſtand, all this together produced ſuch an 
effect, that when Cortez arrived at the city of 
Mexico, he was received by Montezuma as his 
Lord, and by the inhabitants as their God. They 
fell upon their knees in the ſtreets whenever a 
Spaniſh domeſtic went by. 
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Thoſe who tranſmitted theſe ſtrange revolutions 
to poſterity, have endeavoured to ſet them off 
with miracles, which in reality tend only to de- 
baſe them, The real miracle was the conduct of 
Cortez. By degrees Montezuma's court grow- 
ing familiar with their gueſts, preſumed to treat 
them as men, Part of the Spaniards were at 
Vera Cruz, on the road to Mexico. One of the 
emperor's generals, who had ſecret inſtructions, 
attacked them, and though his troops were de- 
feated, yet three or four Spaniards were killed ; 
and the head of ons of them was brought 
to Montezuma. Upon this Cortez took the 
boldeſt ſtep recorded in hiſtory. He goes to the 


2 attended with fiſty Spaniards, and with 


onna Marina, Who ſtill acts as his interpreter; 


then partly by perſuaſion, and partly by menaces, 


he carries off the emperor priſoner to the Spaniſh 


quarter, obliges him to deliver up the perſons who 
had attacked the Spaniards at Vera Cruz, and puts 


the emperor himſelf in irons, with as much eaſe 
as a general would puniſh a common ſoldier 
and laſt of all, he engages him publickly to ac- 
knowledge himſelf the vaſſal of Charles V. 
Montezuma, and the chief nobility of the em- 
pire, -in conſequence of their homage, agree to 
pay a tribute of ſix hundred thouſand marks of 
pure gold, beſides an amazing quantity of preci- 
ous ſtones, with curiofitics wrought by the hands 
of, induſtrious artiſts for many ages. Cortez ſet 
aſide a fifth part of this treaſure for his maſter, a 
fifth part he took to himſelf, and the remainder 
he diſtributed to his ſoldiers. 42 
One of the moſt amazing circumſtances in this 


expedition, is, that the quarrels among the ad- 
| Vent urers 
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venturers did not affect their conqueſts, Never 
was there a true hiſtory, ſo improbable. While 
Cortez was juſt on the point of ee the 
empire of Mexico with five hundred men, Velaſ- 
quez, governor of Cuba, more diſpleaſed at the 
glory, than at the diſobedience of his lieutenant 
Cortez, ſends almoſt his whole army, conſiſting 
of eight hundred foot, and fourſcore horſe well 
mounted, and two ſmall pieces of cannon, to 
take Cortez, priſoner, and to purſue his conqueſts. 
Cortez having on one fide a thouſand Spaniards 
to fight againſt, and on the other the continent 
to keep in ſubmiſſion, left fourſcore men to ſecure 
the whole empire of Mexico, and marched with 
the reſt againſt his countrymen. Part of them 
he defeated, and the other part he brought over 
to his fide. At length this army, which was 
come to deſtroy him, ſubmits to his command, 
and marches with him to Mexico. 

The emperor was ſtill confined in his capital, 
guarded by fourſcore ſoldiers, Their command- 
ing officer, whoſe name was Alvaredo, upon a 
report, true or falſe, that the Mexicans were 
plotting to ſet their maſter at liberty, had ſeized 
on the opportunity of a ſolemn feaſt, when two 
thouſand of the principal lords were intoxicated 
with ſtrong liquors : he falls upon them with 
fifty of his men, maſſacres them and their 
retinue without the leaſt reſiſtance, and ſtrips 
them of all the ornaments of gold, and of pre- 
cious ſtones, with which they had bedecked them- 
ſelves on the occaſion. "This barbarity, which the 
Mexicans juſtly attributed to the thirſt of gold, 
raiſed the paſſions of thoſe meek people; fo that 
when Cortez arrived, he found two hundred 


I. 6, thou- 
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thouſand Americans in arms againſt fourſcore 
Spaniards, who were employed in defending 
themſelves, and in guarding the emperor. They 
attacked Cortez to reſcue their king ; and in 
crowds they braved the Spaniſh muſketry and 
cannon. This action Antonio de Solis calls a re- 
volt ; this valour, brutality : ſo that the injuſtice 
of the conquerors ſeems to have been inherited 
by the hiſtorians. 

In an encounter of this fort died Montezuma, 
of a wound which he unluckily received from 
one of his ſubjects. Cortez, aber having been 
the inſtrument of that prince's death, had the 
impudence to propoſe to him, that he ſhould die 
in the Chriſtian religion; and his concubine 
Dona Marina was to be his catechiſt. But the 
king died, in vain imploring the divine vengeance 
againſt the uſurpers. He left ſome chidren be- 
hind, that were ſtil] weaker than himſelf, whom 
the kings of Spain have not been afraid to leave 
poſſeſſed of lands even in the kingdom of Mexi- 
co; and to this day, the deſcendants in a direct 
line from this potent emperor, live in the very 
capital. They are called the counts of Monte- 
Zuma ; but they are no more than private gentle- 
men of the Chriitian religion, and live confound- 
ed in the crowd. Animated with the deſire of 
revenge, the Mexicans created a new emperor. 
This was the famous Gatimozin, who met with 
a ſtill harder fate than that of Montezuma, after 
having armed all Mexico againſt the Spaniards. 

Incited by deſpair, by the ſpirit of revenge, 


and by the moſt implacable averſion, the unhap- 
py Mexicans ruſhed upon thoſe very men, whom 


they durſt not look at before but upon their 
| knees. 
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knees. The Spaniards were tired with ſlaugh- 
ter, while freſh numbers of Americans came on 
as faſt as their comrades fell, without being in the 
leaſt diſmayed. Cortez was obliged to quit the 
town, where he would have been ſtarved ; but 
the Indians had broke down the cauſeways. 
The Spaniards made a bridge with the dead bo- 
dies of their enemies; and in their retreat the 

loſt all the treaſure which they had plundered for 
Charles V, or for themſelves. Upon their march, 
every day they fought a new battle, in which 
they generally loſt a Spaniard or two, whoſe blood 
was expiated by the ſacrifice of ſeveral thouſands 
of thoſe wretched, and almoſt defenceleſs, Indians. 

Cortez had no fleet; but he made his ſoldiers, 
and the Indians that were along with him, build 
nine large brigantines, in order to return to Mexico 
over that very lake, which ſeemed to render it in- 
acceſſible. 

The Mexicans were not afraid to come to a 
naval engagement. The lake was covered with 
four or five thouſand canoes, each containing two 
perſons, who fell upon Cortez's nine veſſels, 
which had only about three hundred men. The 
Spaniards having cannon on board, ſoon defeated 
the enemy's fleet. Cortez and his men engaged 
the Mexicans on the cauſeways. The killing of 
twenty Spaniards in this battle, and the taking 
of ſeven or eight priſoners, was an event of 
greater importance to this part of the world, 
than the multitudes ſlain in our European engage- 
ments. The priſoners were ſacrificed in the tem- 
ple of Mexico. But at length, after ſeveral other 
encounters, Gatimozin, and the empreſs his wife, 
were taken priſoners. This is the Gatimozin ſo 
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renowned for the ſpeech he made, when he lay 
ſtretched on burning coals, by order of one of 
the receivers of the king of Spain's exchequer, 
who wanted him to difcover what part of the lake 
he had thrown his riches into : his high prieſt, 
who was condemned to the ſame puniſhment, 
making hideous cries; Gatimozin ſaid, And do 
you take me to be upon a bed of roſes © 

Cortez made a complete conqueſt of Mexico, 
with which the reſt of the empire, as Caſtille d'or, 
Darien, and all the neighbouring provinces, fell 


under the Spaniſh dominion, 


What reward had Cortez for thoſe extraordi- 
nary ſervices ? The fame as Columbus; he was 
perſecuted : and that very biſhop Fonſeca, who 
had cauſed the diſcoverer of America to be ſent 
back in irons, wanted to treat the conqueror 
in the ſame manner, In ſhort, notwithſtand- 
ing the titles conferred upon Cortez in Spain, 
he was fo very little regarded, that he could 
ſcarce obtain an audience of Charles V. One 
day he forced his way through the crowd, 
that ſurrounded the emperor's coach, and got 
upon the ſtep. Charles aſked who that man 
was? © It is one, anſwered Cortez, that has 
„ given you more provinces, than you have 


« towns from your anceſtors,” 
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C HAP. CXXIV. 
Of the Conqueſt of Peru. 


ORTEZ having conquered, for Charles V, 

above two hundred leagues of territory 
in length, and above a hundred and fifty in 
breadth, ſtill thought he had done but little. The 
iſthmus confining the continent of America be- 
tween two ſeas, is not above five and twenty 
leagues over : from the top of a high mountain, 
near Nombre di Dios, on one ſide, you ſee the 
north ſea; on the other, the ſouth. 85 early as 


ſouth fea, in ſearch of new conqueſts. 

Towards the year one thouſand five hundred 
and twenty-ſeven, two mean adveiiturers, Diego 
Dalmagro, and Francis Pizarro, who had no 
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the * 1513, the Spaniards ventured upon this 


knowledge of their parents, and ſo baſely brought 


up, that they could neither read nor write, were 
the men who conquered for Charles V, a much 
larger and richer extent of country than Mexico. 
Aſter ſailing along the coaſt for above three hun- 
dred leagues, they get intelligence, that towards 
the equinoctial line, and under the other tropic, 
there is an immenſe country, where gold and ſil- 
ver, and precious ſtones, are as cheap as dirt; 
and that the country is governed by as deſpotic 
a king as Montezuma: for all the world over 
deſpotiſm is the conſequence of riches. 

From the country of Cuſco, and the neighbour- 
hood of the tropic of Capricorn, to the height 
of the Pearl iſlands, which is in the fixth degree 
of north latitude, one ſingle king extended his 

abſoluſe 


f 
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abſolute ſway to the extent of near thirty de- 
grees. This prince, named Atabalipa, was of a 
race of conquerors called Incas; his father, after 
ſubduing the whole country of Quito, now the 
capital of Peru, had employed his troops, and 
the conquered people, in making a great road of 
five kundred leagues from Cuſco to Quito, through 
frightful precipices, and lofty mountains. This 
monument of human induſtry and obedience has 
not been kept up by the Spaniards. Relays of 
men were poſted at every half league, to carry 
the monarch's orders through his whole empire. 
Such was their police. And to judge of their 
magnificence, it is ſufficient to mention, that the 
king was carried, in his progreſs through the coun- 
try, on a throne of gold, weighing five and 
twenty thouſand ducats, and that the litter of 
gold plate, on which ſtood the throne, was ſup- 
ported by the principal perſons of the ſtate. 
Francis Pizarro invaded this empire with two 
hundred and fifty foot, ſixty horſe, and twelve 
ſmall pieces of cannon drawn by flaves from the 
conquered countries. He fails along the South 
ſea to the height of Quito beyond the equator, 
Atabalipa was poſted towards Quito, with an 
army of forty thouſand men arined with arrows, 
and pikes of gold and filver, Pizarro began, 
like Cortez, with a meſſage, offering to the Inca 
the friendſhip of Charles V. The Inca made 
anſwer, that he would agree to no friendſhip 
with thoſe who had plundered his empire, till 
they reſtored what they had robbed upon the 
road ; and immediately he marches againſt the 
Spaniards. As ſoon as the Inca's army, and the 
imall body of Caſtilians came within d the 
atter 
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latter wanted to preſerve ſome appearance of reli- 
gion on their fide. A monk named Valverda, who 
had been made biſhop of that country, though 
it did not belong to them, advances towards the 
Inca, with ' an. interpreter, and a Bible in his 
hand, and tells him that he muſt believe the con- 


tents of that book. He then preaches a long ſer- 


mon to him concerning the ſeveral myſteries of 
Chriſtianity. Hiſtorians are not agreed in regard 
to the reception this ſermon met with; but they 
are unanimous that it concluded with a battle. 

The cannon, the horſes, and the fire-arms, had 
the ſame effect on the Peruvians as on the Mexi- 
cans: the Spaniards had only the trouble of kill- 
ing; while Atabalipa was pulled down from his 
throne, and loaded with irons. 

In order to obtain his liberty, this emperor 
promiſed a very. conſiderable ranſom : according 
to Herrera and: Zarata he engaged to: give. as 
much gold as one of the halls of his palace could 
hold, and as high as his hand, which he raiſed in the 
air above his head. Immediately couriers ſet out 
on every ſide to amaſs this immenſe ranſom, and 
heaps of gold and ſilver were daily brought to 
the Spaniſh quarters: but whether -the Peruvians 
were tired with ſtripping the empire for a captive, 
or whether Atabalipa did not preſs: them, his pro- 


miſes were not fulfilled. Upon this the conquerors - 


grew outrageous ; and the diſappointment of their 
avarice exaſperated them to ſuch a degree, that 
they condemned the emperor to be burnt alive: 
the only grace they promiſed him, was, that in 
caſe he would turn Chriſtian, he ſhould be ſtrangled 
before they conſigned him to the flames. 'I his 
ſame biſhop Valverda preached Chriſtianity to him 


by 


k — 
| 
| 
| 
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by means of an interpreter, and baptized him: 
1mmediately afterwards the pobr emperor was 
ſtrangled, and thrown' into the fire. Yet ſome | 
ocular witneſſes, as Zarata, affirm, that Francis 
| Pizarro was already ſet out to carry part of the 
treaſures of Atabalipa. to Charles V, and- that 
Dalmagro alone had committed this barbarity. 
The biſhop of Chiapa, whom I have already 
quoted, adds further, that this ſame puniſh- 
ment was inflicted on ſeveral generals, who, 
from a magnanimity as great as the cruelty of 
| the victors, choſe rather to ſuffer death than to 
| diſcloſe their maſter's treaſures, _ l e 
However, out of the ranſom already paid by 
| Atabalipa, each Spaniſh horſeman had two hun- 
| dred and forty marks in pure gold; each foot fol- 
dier had one hundred and fixty :: they divided 


about ten times as much filver in the ſame pro- 

portion; ſo that the horſeman had one third 

more than the foot ſoldier. The officers acquired 

1534. immenſe riches: to Charles V they ſent thirty 
thoufand marks of filver, three thouſand of un- 

wrought gold, and twenty thouſand marks of f1]- 

| ver full weight, with two thouſand of gold in 

1 the manufactures of the country. America would 
6 | have enabled him to enſlave great part of Europe, 
| 


and eſpecially the pope, who adjudged this new 

| world to him, had he often received ſuch tri- 
| butes. ; ad: bis ; 

| | It is difficult to tell whether we ought moſt to 

| admire the courage of thoſe victorious diſcoverers, 

| or deteſt, their barbarity : both flowed from the 

ſame ſource, their avarice, which produced ſo 

much good, and ſo much miſchief. Diego d'Al- 


magro marches to Cuſco, through countries 
| ſwarm- 
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ſwarming with enemies, whom he is obliged to 
beat off; and penetrates as far as Chili, beyond 
F the tropic of Capricorn. Wherever they go, they 
take poſſeſſion of the country in the name of 
Charles V. But diſcord ſoon after poſſeſſed the 
conquerors of Peru, who fell into the ſame quar- 
rels as thoſe of Velaſquez and Fernando Cortez in 
North America, 

A civil war breaks out between Diego d'A]- 
magro and Francis Pizarro in Cuſco, the capital 
of the Incas. The reinforcements they received 
from Europe, are divided into two bodies, and 
chuſe their reſpective chief. A bloody battle is 
fought under the walls of Cuſco; the natives dare 
not take advantage of the diviſions of the com- 
mon enemy : on the contrary, there were Peru- 
vians in each army, who fought for their tyrants, 
Multitudes of them ſtupidly waited to fee which 
party of their deſtroyers they muſt ſubmit to, 
while each of thoſe parties did not conſiſt of 
above three hundred men; ſo great is the ſuperi- 
ority which nature hath given the Europeans over 
the inhabitants of the new world. At length 
D*Almagro was taken priſoner, and beheaded by 
order of his rival Pizarro; who was aſſaſſinated 
himfelf not long after by D'Almagro's friends. 

The Spaniſh government was now aſſuming a 
ſettled form all over the new world. The great 
provinces had their governors. Their audience 
courts, which are much the ſame as the parlia- 
ments of France, were eſtabliſhed : archbiſhops, 
biſhops, courts of inquiſition, and the whole ec- 
cleſiaſtic hierarchy, exerciſed their functions the 
ſame as at Madrid ; when thoſe captains who 
had made the conqueſt of Peru for the emperor 

| Charles 
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Charles V, wanted to uſurp it themſelves. A fon 


of Almagro ſet up for king of Peru; but the reſt 


of the Spaniards chuſing to obey their European 


maſter preferable to their comrade, ſeized his per- 


ſon, and put him to an ignominious death. A 


brother of Francis Pizarro had the ſame ambi- 


tion, and met with the ſame fate. The only re- 
volts againſt Charles V, were thoſe undertaken by 


the Spaniards, but not one by the conquered people. 


In the midſt of this civil war between the two 
parties, they diſcovered the mines of Potoſi, with 
which the Peruvians themſelves had been unac- 
quainted. It is no exaggeration to ſay, that the 
hill of Potoſi was all intire filver ; nor is it even 


now altogether exhauſted, The Peruvians work- 


ed at thoſe mines for the Spaniards, as the real 


Proprietors. Thoſe ſlaves were ſoon aſſiſted by 


negroes, who were purchaſed in Africa, and tran- 
ſported to Peru like brute beaſts deſigned for hu- 
man ſervice. 

And indeed neither thoſe negroes, nor the in- 


habitants of the new world, were treated as hu- 


may creatures, Las Caſas, the Dominican, and 
biſhop of Chiapa, whom we have quoted more 


than once, ſeized with indignation at the cruelty 


of his countrymen, and moved to compaſſion at 
the extreme miſery of ſuch multitudes of people, 
had the courage to complain thereof to Charles V, 
as well as to his ſon Philip II ; and his memoirs 
are ſtill preſerved, He repreſents the generality 
of the Americans, as a mild fort of people, and 
of weak conſtitutions; a circumſtance which na- 
turally fits them for ſubjection. He ſays that the 
Spaniards viewed this weakneſs of ahi in 


no other light, than as an opportunity to deſtroy 
them ; 
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them; that in Cuba, in Jamaica, and in the 
neighbouring iſlands, they maſſacred above twelve 
hundred thouſand men, juſt as huntſmen clear a 


foreſt of deer. I have been preſent, ſays he, in 


the iſle of St. Domingo, and in Famaica, where they 
bave covered the country with gibbets, and hanged 


thoſe unhappy wretches thirteen in a row, in honour, | 


as they ſaid, of the thirteen apoſtles. I have ſeen them 


give the infants to be devoured by their dogs. 

A Cacique *, or petty prince, of the iſle of Cuba, 
whoſe name was Hatacu, having been condemn- 
ed by the Spaniards to be burnt, for not deliver- 
ing up all his gold, was conſigned, while they 
were lighting the fire, into the hands of a Fran- 
ciſcan, who exhorted him to die a Chriſtian, pro- 
miſing he ſhould go to heaven. What ! will 
the Spaniards go to heaven too? ſaid the Cacique. 
Yes to be ſure, anſwered the friar. Ah, if it be 
ſo, let me not go there, replied the prince. A 
Cacique of New Granada, which is between Peru 
and Mexico, was publickly burnt, for not perform- 
ing his promiſe to fill a captain's chamber with gold. 

Thouſands of thoſe Americans were employed 
by the Spaniards as beaſts of burthen, and when 
no longer able to walk, they were knocked on 
the head. In ſhort, the ſame ocular witneſs affirms, 
that in the American iſlands, and on the Terra Fir- 
ma, this handful of Europeans murdered abeve 12 
millions of inhabitants. In order to juſtify your- 
ſelves, continues this writer, you pretend that theſe 
wretches had been guilty of human ſacrifices ; that 
for inſtance in the temple of Mexico they had ſacri- 
fi ced twenty thouſand men; I take heaven and earth 


* The name of the governors or princes, under the ancient 
Incas, or emperors of Peru. 


to 
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to witneſs, that the Mexicans, exerciſing the barba- 
rous right of war, never ſacrificed a hundred and 
fifty priſoners in their temples. 

F rom the whole that has been faid, it may 
probably be inferred, that the Spaniards greatly 
exaggerated the depravity of the Mexicans, and 
that the biſhop of Chiapa was ſometimes too libe- 
ral of his inveQives againſt his countrymen. The 
complaints of this humane prelate were not in- 
effectual. The laws ſince compiled for that coun- 
try, have in ſome meaſure ſoftened the hardſhips 
of the Americans, who are conſidered now as 
obedient ſubjects, but not as ſlaves, 
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CHAP. CXXV: 
Of the firſt Voyage round the Warld, 


T\HIS mixture of greatneſs and barbarity 
raiſes our ſurprize and indignation. The 
' exploits of the conquerors of America are ſtained 
with ſcenes of horror ; but the glory of Colum- 
bus is unſullied. Such is the glory alſo of Ma- 
galhaens, commonly called Magellan, who firſt 
undertook to ſail round the globe; and of Seba- 
tian Cano, who firſt performed this great voyage, 
which in our days has ceaſed to be fo ſurpriſing. 
It was in the year 1519, at the beginning of 
the Spaniſh conqueſts in America, and in the 
| midſt of the great ſucceſſes of the Portugueſe in 
| Afia and Africa, that Magellan diſcovered for the 
| crown of Spain the ſtreight known by his name, 
through which he entered the South Sea, and ſail- 
| ing 


round the World. 


ing from weſt to eaſt found out thoſe iſlands after- 
wards called Marian, and one of the Philippines, 
where he Joſt his lite, This Magellan was a Por- 
tugueſe, who had been refuſed an addition of fix 


crowns to his pay. This refuſal determined him 


to enter into the ſervice of Spain, and to inveſti- 
gate a paſſage by the way of America, in order 
to ſhare the poſleſſions of the Portugueſe in Aſia. 
Accordingly after his death, the reſt of the crew 
made a ſettlement at Tidor, the chief of the Mo- 

lucca iſlands, which produce the rieheſt ſpices. 
The Portugueſe, aſtoniſhed to find the Spaniards 
in that country, could not- conceive how they 
got thither by the eaſtern ſea, when' the Portu- 
ueſe veſſels were all obliged to fail from the weſt. 
hey did not at all imagine that the Spaniards 
had made part of a voyage round the globe. A 
new geography was therefore wanting to ſettle 
the difference betwixt the two nations, and to 
amend the decree paſſed by the court of Rome, 
upon their pretenſions, and the bounds of their diſ- 
coveries. | . 
It is proper to obſerve, that when the celebrated 
prince don Henry began to extend the limits of 
the univerſe, the Portugueſe defired the pope would 
rant them poſſeſſion of all they ſhould diſcover. 
he cuſtom ſtill ſubſiſted of aſking kingdoms of 
the holy ſee, ever ſince Gregory VII had claimed 
the right of beſtowing them : by this ſtep they 
thought to guard againſt any foreign uſurpation, 
and to render religion inſtrumental in ſtrengthen- 
ing their new ſettlements. Several pontifs there- 
fore confirmed: the rights acquired by the crown 
of Portugal, which indeed they could not take 
from them. | ne | 
At 
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At the time when the Spaniards began to ſettle 
in America, pope Alexander VI divided the Ame- 
rican and Aſiatic new worlds into two parts: all 
to the eaſt of the Azores was to belong to Portu- 
gal; all to the weſt was given to Spain: the li- 
mits of thoſe reſpective rights were marked by a 
line on the globe, which was called the ine of 
partition. , Magellan's voyage diſconcerted the 
pope's. diviſion, The Marian, the Philippine, and 
the Molucca iſlands, were eaſtward of the Por- 
tugueſe diſcoveries. There was therefore a ne- 
ceſſity for drawing another line. 

All thoſe lines were again broke through, when 
the Portugueſe landed in Braſil; neither were 
they more reſpected by the French, or by the 
Engliſh, who afterwards made ſettlements in 
North America. True it is that they have only 
gleaned after the rich harveſts of the Spaniards 
however, they have eſtabliſhed very conſiderable 
colonies in that part of the world. 

One unhappy effect has followed from all theſe 
diſcoveries and tranſplantations; our trading na- 
tions endeavour to deſtroy each other in America 
and in Aha, ſo often as a war breaks out between 
them in Europe. They have alternately ruined 
their infant colonies. The deſign of the firſt 
voyages was to unite all nations; the intent of 
our late expeditions has been to exterminate one 
another at the furtheſt extremity of the earth. 

It is a very great problem, whether Europe has 
benefited by the diſcovery of America. There is 
no doubt but the Spaniards at firſt drew immenſe 
riches from thence; but their country has been 
depopulated, and this treaſure being ſhared at 
length among other nations, the ancient equality 
is 
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is again reſtored. The price of proviſions has 
every where increaſed: ſo that in reality no 
Lody has been a gainer. The queſtion therefore 
is, whether cochineal and the bark are of ſuch 
conſiderable value, as to compenſate the loſs of 
ſo many thouſands of men! 
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State of Aſia at the time of the Diſcoveries of the 
Portugueſe, 


Of China. 
X HILE Spain was enjoying the conqueſt 


of America, while Portugal was lording 
it over the coaſts of Africa and Aſia, while the 
commerce of Europe was aſſuming a new face, 
and the great revolution in the Chriſtian religion 
2 a change in the intereſts of ſo many 
princes, let us examine into the ftate of the re- 
mainder of our ancient world. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century we 
left the line of Jenghiz-chan poſſeſſed of the ſu- 
preme power in China, India, and Perſia, and 
the Tartars carrying devaſtation as far as Poland 
and Hungary. The branch of this victorious fa- 
mily, who reigned in China, were called Yer. 
This name bears no ſort of reſemblance to that 
of- Octai- chan, nor to that of his brother Coblai, 
whoſe poſterity reigned an intire century. Thoſe 
conquerors adopted the Chineſe manners together 


with a Chineſe name. All uſurpers would be 
Vor. III. M glad 
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glad to preſerve by law what they have extorted by 
arms. Were it not for the.natural intereſt of peace- 
ably enjoying thoſe poſſeſſions, which have been 
forcibly acquired, there would be no ſociety upon 
earth. The Tartars found ſuch excellent laws 
among the conquered, that they ſubmitted to be 
governed by them, the better to eſtabliſh their em- 
pire. Above all, they carefully obſerved that which 
ordains, that no man ſhall be either governor or judge 
in the province where he was born ; an admirable 
law, and moreover convenient for the conquerors. 
That ancient principle of morality and politics, 
by which children are taught to pay ſo great a re- 
ſpect to their parents, and which makes the Chi- 
neſe look upon the emperor as their common fa- 
ther, ſoon accuſtomed the nation to voluntary 
obedience. - The ſucceeding generation forgot the 
blood which the preceding had ſpilt. There were 
nine emperors ſucceſſively of the ſame Tartar fa- 
mily, while the Chineſe annals make no mention 
of the leaſt attempt to expel thoſe foreigners. It 
is true, one of the great grandſons of Jenghiz- 
chan was aſſaſſinated in his palace: but by a Tar- 
tar; and his next heir ſucceeded him without the 
leaſt hindrance. 441 
At length thoſe conquerors were deſtroyed by 
the ſame cauſe that ruined the Caliphs, and that 
formerly dethroned the kings of Perſia and Aſſy- 
ria; this was luxury. The ninth emperor of the 
race of Jenghiz- chan, ſurrounded with women 
and lamas, or prieſts, who governed him by turn, 
excited the contempt and courage of his people. 
The bonzes, enemies to the lamas, were the firſt 
authors of the revolution. A fellow who had 


been ſervant in a convent of bonzes, putting ** 
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ſelf at the head of a few banditti, ſet up for chief 
of thoſe whom the court called rebels. There 
are twenty ſuch inſtances in the Roman, and 
eſpecially the Greek empire. The globeis a vaſt 
ſtage, on which the ſame tragedy is often acted 
This adventurer expelled the Tartar race 'in 
1357, and began the family, or dynaſty, named 


Ming, the one and twentieth of the Chineſe em- 


pire. They fat upon the throne two hundred and 
ſeventy-ſix years, but were at length obliged to 
yield to the deſcendants of thoſe ſame Tartars, 


- whom they had dethroned. The moſt learned, 
the moſt opulent, and moſt policied nations, have 


been always conquered by a ſavage, poor, and 
iron race. Nothing but the great improvement 
of artillery could bring the weak to a level with 
the robuft, and check the barbarous nations. In 
the ſecond chapter we obſerved, that the Chineſe 
did not as yet make uſe of cannon, though they 
had been long acquainted with gunpowder. 
The reſtorer of the Chineſe empire took the 
name of Taitſoug, and was celebrated both as a 
ſoldier, and as a legiſlator. One of his firſt acts 
of authority was to reſtrain the inſolence of the 


bonzes, with whom he was thoroughly acquaint- 


ed, as having been their ſervant. He made a 
law that no Chineſe ſhould embrace the profeſſion 
of a bonze before the age of forty, and extended 


the ſame to the bonzeſſes. The Czar Peter the 
great followed this example in Ruſſia. But 


the violent attachment to their profeſſion, and 


the ſpirit which animates all great bodies, ſoon 


rendered the Chineſe bonzes and the Ruſſian 
monks, victorious over an excellent law; and 
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indeed it has been found much eaſier in all 


countries to aboliſh than to reform inveterate 
cuſtoms. 

It ſeems that Taitſoug, this ſecond founder 
of China, looked upon propagation, as the firſt 
of duties; for at the ſame time that he dimi- 
niſhed the number of bonzes, moſt of whom 
lived ſingle, he took care to exclude the eunuchs, 


who had hitherto governed the court, and ener- 
Yate, the nation, from all employments of ſtate. 


ough the family of Jenghiz had been ba- 


niſhed out of China, thoſe, ancient conquerors 
were ftill formidable. A Chineſe emperor, named 
Yngtſong, was taken priſoner by them in 1444, 


and carried into the very heart of Tartary. The 


Chineſe empire paid an immenſe ranſom for him. 
This prince recovered his liberty, but not his 


crown, till the death of his brother, who reigned 
during his captivity. 

The empire enjoyed internal repoſe. Ac- 
cording to the relation of hiſtorians it was diſturb- 
ed only by a bonze, who wanted to excite the 


people to revolt, and was beheaded. 


The religion of the emperor, and of the 


-  literati, underwent no change; fave only that 


they forbid paying the ſame honours to Confu- 
cius, as had been 1 to the memory of kings: 
a moſt ſhameful prohibition, ſince no king had 
ever rendered ſuch ſervices to his country as 
Confucius; a prohibition however which demon- 
ſtrates that Confucius was never worſhipped, and 
that there is no idolatrous mixture in the cere- 


monies with which the Chineſe honour their an- 
ceſtors, and the manes of great men, 
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A ftrange opinion prevailed then in China: 
that there was a ſecret to render man im- 
mortal. A fort of quacks like our alchymiſts, 
boaſted of their being able to compoſe a liquor, 
which they called the immortal beverage, I his 
was the ſubject of a thouſand fables which over- 
ſpread Aſia, and were taken for real hiſtory, Tt 
is ſaid, that more Chineſe emperors than one ex- 
pended immenſe ſums for this receipt: which is 
juſt as if the orientals believed that our European 
kings ever made a ſerious inquiry after the foun- 
tain of youth, as well known in the ancient Gal- 


lic romances, as the cup of immortality in the 


oriental tales. | | 
Under the dynaſty of Yven, that is, under the 
poſterity of Jenghiz-chan, and that of the reſtorers 
known by the name of Ming, the arts dependent 
on wit and fancy were more cultivated than ever : 
it was neither ſuch wit, nor ſuch fancy as ours 
yet we find in their little romances the ſame 
ground-work, with which all nations are pleaſ- 
ed ; ſuch as unforeſeen misfortunes, unexpected 
advantages, or diſcoveries. We meet with very 
little of the abſurd or incredible, like the meta- 
morphoſes invented by the Greeks, and embelliſh- 
ed by Ovid, or the Arabian nights entertainment, 
or the fables of Boiardo and Arioſto. The in- 
vention of the Chineſe fables ſeldom departs from 
verifimilitude, and always has a moral tendency. 
The Chineſe began to have a general taſte for 
theatrical diverſions in the fourteenth century ; 
and it has continued ever ſince. It was impoſſible 
they could have borrowed this art of any other 


nation: they were ignorant that ſuch a place as 


reece ever exiſted ; and neither the Turks nor 
M 3 Tartars 
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Tartars could communicate the Greek perform- 
ances to them. The art was therefore their own ; 
but a Chineſe tragedy tranſlated lately into French, 
ſhews plainly that they have not brought the dra- 
ma to perfection. This tragedy, intitled the Or- 
phan of Tchao, was written in the fourteenth 
century, and 1s. given us as the beſt extant in 
that nation. True it is, that dramatic perform- 
ances were-then in a very rude ſtate in Europe ; 
nay the art was hardly known. It is our cha- 
racteriſtic to make ourſelves perfect in every thing; 
and that of the Chineſe has been hitherto to con- 
tinue where they are. This tragedy is probably 
in the ſame taſte as the firſt eſſays of Æſchylus. 
The Chineſe, ever ſuperior in moral philoſophy, 
have made but a ſlender progreſs in the other ſei- 
ences. This is becauſe nature has given them 
plain good ſenſe, but no ſtrength of genius, 
'They generally write as they paint, without 


| knowing the ſecrets of the art, Their paintings 


have been hitherto void of ordonnance, perſpec- 
tive, and clare-obſcure ; while their writings par- 
take of the ſame weakneſs. But it ſeems that 
their productions are remarkable for a prudent 
mediocrity, and true ſimplicity, which has not 
the leaſt taint of the bombaſtic ſtyle of the other 
Orientals. In ſuch of their moral tracts as are 
come to our hands, we find no far-fetched para- 
bles, no ſtrained or unnatural compariſons. 
They are the only people in Aſia that do not 
ſpeak in enigmas. It is not long ſince we read 
ſome reflexions of a Chinele ſage, concerning the 
manner of attaining that ſmall portion of happi- 
neſs of which humanity is capable ; and theſe re- 
708 | flexions 
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flexions are preciſely the ſame as we find in moſt 
of our books. | 

The theory of phyſic is as yet a ſyſtem of ab- 
ſurdity and error in China. And yet their phy- 
ficians have tolerable practice. Nature would 
not have the life of man dependent on the im- 
provement of the medical art. The Greeks knew 
very well how to bleed, without being acquainted 
with the circulation of the blood. Experience 
and good ſenſe have eſtabliſhed the practice of 
phyſic all over the world; it is every where a 
conjectural art, which ſometimes aſſiſts, and ſome- 
times proves deſtructive to nature. 

Upon the whole, the ſpirit of order and 
moderation, a love for the ſciences, the cultivation 
of the ſeveral arts uſeful to life, and a prodigious 
number of inventions to facilitate the acquirement 
of thoſe arts, conſtituted the Chineſe wiſdom. It 
is this that poliſhed the "Tartar conquerors, and 
incorporated them with the nation, This is an 
advantage the Greeks have not been able to acquire 
over the Turks. In a word, the Chineſe expelled 
their maſters; while the Greeks never fo much as 
dreamt of attempting to recover their liberty, 

When we mention the wiſdom which has pre- 
ſided over the conſtitution of China theſe four 
thouſand years, we do not pretend to include the 
common people, who in all countries muſt be 
employed in manual labour. The ſpirit of a na- 
tion is ever confined to the few who employ, 
who feed, and who govern the many. And in- 
deed this ſpirit of the Chineſe nation is the 


moſt ancient monument of reaſon in the whole 
world. ä 
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Notwithſtanding the excellency of this govern- 
ment, it was disfigured by great abuſes, inſepa- 4 
rably annexed to human condition, and eſpeci- N 
ally to a vaſt empire. The chief of theſe, not | 
remedied till lately, was the cuſtom of expoſing 
their children, in hopes they would be taken 
care of by the opulent. Thus a great number 
of ſubjects were loſt: and the extreme populouſ- 
neſs of the country hindered the government from 
preventing this miſchief. They looked upon man- 
kind in the ſame light as the fruits of the earth, 
great part of which is ſuffered to periſh, and run 
to waſte, when there is enough left for uſe. 
The Tartar conquerors might have furniſhed 
ſubſiſtence to thoſe deſerted children, and raiſed 
colonies of them to-people the wilds of Tartary. 
But they never thought of it; and even in our 
weſtern world, which ſtood more in need of a 
reparation of the human ſpecies, we had not yet 
applied a remedy to this evil, though it did us 
more miſchief, There was never a foundling- 
hoſpital in London till within theſe few years. 
It requires a vaſt many ages to perfect human 
nature. 
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As the Chineſe, though twice ſubdued, the 
| firſt time by Jenghiz-chan, in the thirteenth 
century ; and the ſecond, in the ſeventeenth, have 


ever been the firſt people of Aſia, in regard to the 
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arts and to laws; ſo the Tartars have been the 
firſt in the profeſſion of arms. It is mortifying 
to human nature, that ſtrength ſhould always 
prevail over wiſdom, and that thoſe barbarians 
ſhould have conquered very near our whole he- 
miſphere, as far as mount Atlas. They ſubverted 
the Roman empire in the fifth century, and con- 
quered Spain, with all that the Romans were 
poſſeſſed. of in Africa: we have afterwards ſeen 
how they ſubdued the ealiphs of Babylon. 
Mahmoud, who conquered Perſia and India, 
towards the end of the tenth century, was a Tar- 
tar. He is hardly known at preſent in this 
weſtern part of the world, except by the anſwer 
of a poor woman, that applied to him in India 
for juſtice, againſt a perſon who had robbed and 
murdered her ſon, in the province of Yrac in 
Perſia : how would you have me- do juſtice at 
ſuch a diſtance ? ſaid the ſultan: and why then 
did you conquer, when you could not govern 
us ? replied the mother. | 
Jenghiz-chan marched from the very further 
end of Tartary at the end of the twelfth century, 


to conquer India, China, Perſia, and Ruſſia. Ba- 


toucan, one of his ſons, ravaged as far as the fron- 
tiers of Germany. Of the vaſt empire of Cap- 
ſhac, Batoucan's ſhare, there remains no more 
than Crim Tartary, which is poſſeſſed by his 
deſcendants under the protection of the Turks, 
Tamerlane, who ſubdued ſo great a part of 
_ was a Tartar, and alſo of the line of Jen- 
ghiz. 
Uſhun Caſan, who reigned in Perſia, was like- 
wiſe born in Tartary. 
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In ſhort, if we direct our eye to where the 
Ottomans came from, we ſhall ſee them riſe 
from the eaſtern ſhore of the Caſpian ſea, to 
reduce Aſia Minor, Arabia, Egypt, Conſtanti- 
nople, and Greece, under their yoke. 
After ſuch an emigration of conquerors, let us 
ſee what remained in thoſe vaſt deſerts of Tartary 
in the ſixteenth century. To the north of China 


were thoſe ſame Monguls, and thoſe Manchews, 


who made a conqueſt of this country under Jen- 

hiz, and recovered it once more a century ago, 
hey profeſſed that religion the head of which 
is the Dalai Lama in little Tibet. Their deſerts 
border on thoſe. of Ruſſia. The country, from 
thence to the Caſpian. ſea, is inhabited by the El- 
huts, the Calcas, the Calmucks, and a hundred hords 
of vagrant Tartars. ITbe Uſbecs did and till do 
reſide in the country of Samarcand ; they are all 
very poor, and do but juſt know that from their 
ranges: iſſued forth thoſe ſwarms, who conquered 
the richeſt provinces of the earth. 
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CHAP. CXXVII. 
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HE race of Tamerlane reigned in Mogul- 
ſtan. This kingdom of India had not been 
intirely ſubdued by Tamerlane. The children of 
that conqueror went to war with one another for 
the diviſion of his dominions, in the ſame manner 
as the ſucceſſors of Alexander; and India was very 
unhappy. The people of chis country, who are 
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naturally enervated by the climate, made but a 
weak ftand againſt the poſterity of their con- 
querors. The -ſultan Babar, great-grandſon of 
Tamerlane, ſybdued the whole tract of land 
from Samarcand as far as Agra. 

At that time there were four principal nations 
ſettled in India; the Mahometan Arabians called 
Patans, who had kept poſſeſſion of ſome pro- 
vinces ſince the tenth century; the ancient Parſis 
or Gebres, who took ſhelter here ſince the time 
of Omar; the Tartars of Jenghiz-chan and Ta- 
merlane ; and laſtly, the real Indians in different 
tribes. 

The Patan Mahometans were ſtill the moſt 
powerful, fince, towards the year 15 30, a muſ- 
ſulman, whoſe name was Chircha, depoſed the 
ſultan Amaium, ſon of that Babar, and obliged 
him to take ſhelter in Perſia. Solyman, the na- 
tural enemy of the Perſians, protected the Ma- 
hometan uſurper againſt the Tartar race, who 
were aſſiſted by the Perſians, The conqueror of 
Rhodes held the balance in India; and, fo long 
as Solyman lived, Chircha had a happy reign. It 
is he that made the ſet of the Oſmanlis, the 
predominant religion of Mogulitans That coun- 
try ſtill enjoys the fine roads bordered with trees, 
the caravanfaries and bagnos, which he built for 
the conveniency of travellers. 5 

Amaium could not go back to India till afte 
the death of Solyman and Chircha, when he was 
reſtored to the crown by an army of Perſians. 
Thus the Indians have been always ſubdued by 
foreigners. | 

The little kingdom of Guzurat, in the neigh- 


bourhood of Surat, was ftill ſubject to the ancient 
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Arabians of India; and this is almoſt all that was 
left in Aſia to thoſe conquerors of ſuch extenſive 
countries, who, as we have already ſeen, carried 
their victorious arms from Perſia as far as the 
ſouthern provinces of France. They were then 
obliged to implore the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe 
againſt Akebar, ſon of Amaioud ; but the Portu- 
gueſe could not fave them. 
There was ſtill a prince towards Agra, who 
called himſelf the deſcendant of that heroe, ſo 
greatly celebrated by Quintus Curtius under the 
name of Porus. Akebar overcame him in battle, 
and ftripped him of his kingdom. This conqueror 
did more good in India than Alexander had had 
time to do. His public works were prodigious : 
among others we ſtill admire the great road bor- 
dered with trees, a hundred and fifty leagues in 
length, from Agra as far as Lahor; a magnificent 
monument of this conqueror, which was further 
embelliſhed by his ſon Geanguir. | 
The peninſula of India within the Ganges was 
not yet invaded; except by the Portugueſe, who 
made ſome conqueſts on the coaſt. The vice- 
roy, reſiding at Goa, rivalled the' Grand —_ 
in pomp and magnificence, and greatly ſurpaſſed, 
him in naval power. He had the diſpoſal of 
five governments, thoſe of Mozambique, Ma- 
lacca, Maſcat, Ormus, and Ceylon. The Por- 
tugueſe were maſters of the extenſive commerce 
of Surat; and the ſubjects of the Grand Mogul 
received of them the precious commodities of 
the ſpice iſlands.. During the ſpace of forty years 
the Spaniards did not profit more by America ; 
ſo that when Philip II took poſſeſſion of Portugal 


in 1580, he found himſelf maſter all at once — 
the 
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the chief ſources of wealth in both hemiſpheres, 
without having had the leaſt ſhare in their diſ- 
covery. The Grand Mogul at that time was 

not to be compared to the king of Spain. 

We are not ſo well acquainted with this em- 
pire as with that of China, which is owing to 
the frequent revolutions ſince Charlemaign ; nor 
have ſuch diligent obſervers been ſent thither, as 
thoſe who have given us informations of China. 

The compilers of the hiſtory of India often- 
times inſert contradifory accounts. Father Ca- 
trou tells us, that the Mogul has reſerved to him- 
felf the full property of all the lands of the em- 
pire; and in the ſame page he acquaints us, that 
the ſens of the Rajas ſucceed to the landed eftates of 
their parents. He aſſures us, that all the grandes 
are ſlaves ; andy yet he ſays, that ſeveral of thoſe 
ſlaves have armies of twenty or thirty thouſand mem : 
that there is no other law than the will of the Mo- 
gul ; and yet that the rights of the people have not 
been invaded. It is difficult to reconcile theſe no- 
tions, 

T avernier addreſſes his diſcourſe rather to mer- 
chants than philoſophers ; for he hardly directs 
us any further than to find out the high roads, 
and to purchaſe diamonds.” © 

Bernier is a philoſopher ; but he does not em- 
ploy his philoſophy in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the government. He ſays, like the 
reſt, that all the lands belong to the emperor. 
This has need of an explanation. To give away 
lands, and to have the property of them, are two 
very different things. The kings of Europe, who 
give away all the church livings, are not the pro- 
prietors of thoſe livings. The emperor who has 

a right 


* 
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A right to confer all the fiefs of Germany and 
Italy, when they become vacant in default of 
heirs, does not receive the revenue of thoſe lands. 

Bernier did not imagine that his words would 
be miſconſtrued ſo far, as to think that all the In- 
dians manure, build, and toil for a Tartar. Be- 
ſides, this Tartar . ĩs abſolute over the ſubjects be- 
pat: ing to his own domain; but has very little 

rity over the viceroys, who are ſo powerful 
2 to diſobey him. . 

In India, ſays Bernier, there are none but great 
lords and poor wretches. How is this to be re- 
conciled with the opulence of thoſe merchants, 
who, as Tavernier ſays, are n s many mil- 
lions of livres? s 
Be that as it may, the dans were no longer 
that people of ſuperior knowledge, into whoſe 
country the ancient Greeks uſed to travel for in- 
ſtruction. Among thoſe Indians nothing was left 
but ſuperſtition, which increaſed with their ſer- 
vitude ; as that of the Egyptians grew much 
ſtronger after they were ſubdued by the Ro- 
; 19; 

The waters of the river Gn had in all ages 
the reputation of purifying the ſoul, They have 
not, as yet, been able to aboliſn the ancient cu- 
ſtom of plunging into rivers. at the time of an 
eclipſe : and though there have been Indian aſtro- 
nomers, who knew how to calculate this phæno- 
menon, yet the people were ſtill perſuaded that 
the ſun was falling into the claws of a dragon, 
and that there was no poſſibility of ſaving him, 
but by dipping themſelves naked into the river, 
and by making a great noiſe, which ſhould 

frighten 
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frighten the dragon ſo as to oblige him to let go 


his hold, | | u n 
The ſchool of the ancient Gymnoſopbiſis * was 
ſtill ſubſiſting in the great city of Benares on the 
banks of the Ganges. There the Bramins culti- 
vated the ſacred language, which they call the 
Hanſcrit, and look upon as the moſt ancient of 
all the Eaſt. They admit of genii, like the pri- 
mitive Perſians. They tell their diſciples, that 
idols are made only to fix the attention of the 
people, and are different emblems of a deity : 
but as this ſound theology would turn to no pro- 
fit, they conceal it from the vulgar, and leave 
them in their ignorance, in which they find their 
own account. It ſeems as if the heat of ſouthern 
elimates rendered the inhabitants more inclined to 
ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm than thoſe of other 
countries. There have been frequent inſtances 
of devout Indians, ſtriving who thould be fore- 
molt in throwing themſelves under the wheels of 
the chariot in which the idol Jaganat was car- 
ried, and in having their bones cruſhed to pieces. 
from religious motives. Popular ſuperſtition joins 
all contradictions : on one fide were ſeen the 
prieſts of the idol Jaganat, conducting every 
year a young maid before their God, to be ho- 
noured with the title of his ſpouſe, as the Egyp- 
tians uſed ſometimes to offer a virgin to the god 


# 
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Anubis: on the other, young widows were con- 


ducted to the funeral pile, where, after .dancing 
and ſinging, they flung themſelves into the flames 
upon the bodies of their deceaſed huſbands. 


» * Gymuycſophiſts are certain Indian philoſophers, who went 
naked, and lived ſolitary in woods and deſerts, feeding on herbs : 
the word comes from yuris, naked; and oopicns, a philoſopher. 


It 
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It is related, that in 1642, a Raja having 
been aſſaſſinated at the court of Cha- gehan; 
thirteen women flung themſelves. upon their ma- 
ſter's funeral pile. — a prodigious number 
of facts of this ſort, there is not the leaſt room 
to doubt but this cuſtom prevailed heretofore in 
Mogulſtan, as it does ſtill in almoſt the whole 
peninſula as far as cape Comorin. Such a deſperate: 
_ reſolution, in ſo timid a ſex, ſtrikes us with 
amazement : but in- all countries ſuperſtition in- 
ſpires the people with a ſupernatural ſtrength. 
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Of Perſaa, and its revolution in the ſixteenth 0 
try; 'of its cuſtoms, manners, &c. 


ERSTA, about this time, experienced a re- 
volution ſomewhat like that which the change 
of religion produced in Europe, 

A Perſian named Eidar *, and known to us 
only by the name of Sephi, which ſignifies wiſe +, 
and who, beſides: this wiſdom, was poſſeſſed of 
conſiderable lands, formed towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, the religious ſyſtem which 
at preſent divides the Perſians from the Turks. 

Under the reign of the Tartar Uſhun Chaſan, 
part of Perſia, flattered with the idea of ſetting 
up a new worſhip: againſt that of the Turks, of 


D' Herbelot calls him Haidar. 
| + Others, with greater probability, derive it from a word in 
Arabic, which ſignifies, c/otbed in woollen; wool being the uſual 
dreſs of the poor religious among the Aſiatics, 


raiſing 
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raiſing Ali above Omar, and of having it in their 
power to go in pilgrimage to any other place 
beſides Mecca, greedily embraced the Sophi's 
doctrine. The ſeeds of this doctrine had been 
ſown a long time before; by means of this Sophi 
they - ripened, and grew up to that form of a 
political and religious ſchiſm, which at preſent 
ſeems neceſſary between two great neighbouring 
nations that-live in jealouſy of each other. Net- 
ther the Turks, nor the Perſians, had any reaſon 
to acknowledge Omar or Ali as the legitimate 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet. The rights of thoſe Ara- 
bians, whom they had expelled, muſt have been 
of little conſequence to them; but it was of con- 


ſequence to the Perſians not to ſuffer the ſeat of 


their religion to be among the Turks. 

The Sophi therefore preached up for the in- 
tereſt of Perſia, and likewiſe for his own. He 
increaſed in power and reputation; ſo that Shah 
Ruſtan, the uſurper of Perſia, was afraid of him. 
At length this reformer met with that fate which 
Luther and Calvin eſcaped; he was aſſaſſinated 
by Ruſtan's orders in 1499. th 

Iſmael, the ſon of Sophi, had courage and force 
ſufficient to maintain his father's doctrine ſword 
in hand: his diſciples turned foldiers. - | 
© This prince converted and conquered Arme- 
nia, a kingdom heretofore: ſo famous under Ti- 
granes, and which has made ſo little figure ſince. 

rce'are the ruins of Tigranocerte to be diſ- 
cerned. The country is poor, and contains a 
great many Chriſtians of the Greek church, who 
ſubſiſt by their trade with Perſia, and the reſt of 
Aſia: but we muſt not believe that this province 
maintains fifteen hundred thouſand Chriſtian fa- 
NY i milies, 
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milies, as ſome relations mention: this would 
amount to five or ſix millions of inhabitants; 
whereas the country has not one third ſo many. 
Iſmael Sophi, having made himſelf maſter of Ar- 
menia, ſubdued all Perſia as far as the Tartars of 
Samarcand. He fought. the Turkiſh ſultan Selim 
with ſucceſs, and left his ſon Thamas in peaceful 
poſſeſſion of Perſia, which, was grown a power- 
ful empire. | 
It is this very Thamas that at length repulſed 
Solyman, after having been very near loſing his 
crown, His deſcendants . have reigned peace- 
ably in Perſia till the late revolutions, which have 
laid this empire waſte,', - - #4 
Towards the end of the fixteenth, century Per- 
ſia was one of the moſt flouriſhing and happieſt 
countries in the world, under the reign of 
the great Shah Abbas, great-grandſon, of Iſmael 
Sophi. There are few. ſtates but have had their 
pond of grandeur and eclat, after which they 
Rs jc} 3303 Tow am 121707997 7 t 
The cuſtoms, manners, ſenſe, and wit of the 
Perſians, are as different in, regard to us, as thoſe 
of the ſeveral nations above ſurveyed. Sir John 
Chardin pretends that the emperor of Pexſia is 
as abſolute as the Turkiſh ſyltan ; but it does not 
appear that the Sophi depends upon a militia, like 
the Grand Signor. Sir John acknowledges at 
leaſt that the lands in Perſia do not all belong 
to one man. The inhabitants enjoy their poſ- 
ſeſſions, and pay a tax to the government, which 
does not amount to a crown a year. Here are 
neither large nor ſmall fiefs, as in India and in 
Turky, ſubdued by the Tartars. Iſmael Sophi, 
the reſtorer of this empire, was not a: Tartar, — 
$291.11 : a 
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an Armenian ; and therefore he followed the na- 
tural law eſtabliſhed. in his own country, and not 
the law of conqueſt and plunder. 
The ſeraglio of Iſpahan was reckoned to be leſs 
cruel than that of Conſtantinople. The Turk- 
iſh ſultans were often, induced, by the jealouſy of 
the throne, to order their relations to be ſtrangled. 
The Sophis were content with depriving them of 
their ſight. In China they never imagined that 
the ſecurity of the throne required them to mur- 
der or blind their brothers or nephews. They 
left them poſſeſſed of ' honours without autho- 
rity. All this ſheweth, that the Chineſe were 
A and the wiſeſt people of the 


The kings of Perſia have preſerved the cuſtom 
of receiving preſents. from their ſubjects. This 
cuſtom is eſtabliſhed in Mogulſtan, and in Turky: 

' heretofore. it obtained alſo in Poland, the only 
kingdom where it appeareth reaſonable; for 20 
the kings of that country have but a very ſlender 

revenue, they ſtand in need of ſuch aids. The 
Grand Signor, and the Mogul, being poſſeſſed of 
immenſe treaſures, qught never to ſhew them- 
ſelves to their people, but in order ta commu- 
nicate fayours. It is debaſing themſelves: to ac- 
cept of preſents; yet of this debafernent they. form 
a title of grandeur. Never did the Chineſe em- 


perors demean their dignity in this manner. Sir 


John Chardin pretends that the new year's gifts 


of the king of Perſia amounted to five or ſox mil- 
lions of livres. 5 | 
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Perſia has one ching in common with China 
and Turky, to be without nobility: in thoſe vaſt 


dominions the. ſole nohility is that of employ- 


ment; 
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ment ; ſo that worthleſs men can reap no advan- 
tage from the merit of their anceſtors. | 
In Perfia, as well as all over Aſia, it has been 
always the cuſtom to adminiſter juſtice in a ſum- 
mary manner : ſtrangers to council and to law 
proceedings, they have been ever uſed to plead 
their own cauſes: in a word, the maxim, that a 
ſhort injuſtice is preferable to a tedious law-ſuit, 
has prevailed among all thoſe people, who were 
civilized long before us, but have not come up to 
our refinements. | ay” | | 
By the eſtabliſhed religion of Perſia, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Ali, a free exerciſe of all 
other 'worſhip was tolerated. ' In Iſpahan there 
ſtill remained the poſterity of the ancient wor- 
ſhippers of fire ; they were not expelled that 
capital till the reign of Shah Abbas. They had 
ſpread themſelves on the frontiers, and particu- 
larly in the ancient Aſſyria, and part of the up- 
— Armenia, where their high-prieſt ſtill reſides. 
veral families of thoſe Samaritan Jews, who 
had: been carried into captivity by Salmanazar at 
the time of Hoſea, were ſtill left in Perſia; and 
at the time now mentioned there were near ten 
thouſand families of the tribes of Juda, Levi, 
and Benjamin, who had been carried into capti- 
vity, along with Zedekiah their king, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but did not return with Ezra and 
Nehemiah; l 8 
A few Sabeans, diſciples of St. John the Bap- 
tiſt, of whom we have already made mention, 


were ſpread towards the Perſian gulf. The Ar- 


menians of the Greek communion were the moſt 
numerous, and the Neſtorians the leaſt ; Iſpahan 
was full of Indians of the religion of the Bra- 


mins, 
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mins, who were reckoned above twenty thouſand, 
Moſt of them were part of thoſe Banians, who, 
from cape Comorin, as far as the Caſpian ſea, 
trade. with twenty nations, without intermarry- 
ing with any. | 

In ſhort, the Perſians looked upon all religions 
with a favourable eye, except that 'of Omar, 
which was profeſſed by their enemy. Thus the 
Engliſh government grants liberty of conſcience 
to all ſects; but hardly tolerates the Roman ca 
tholics, of whom they are jealous. | 

The Perſians with reaſon were afraid of Turky, 
with which their empire is not to be compared 
either for populoſity or extent. The ſoil is not ſo 
fruitful, and they had never a ſea-port ; for at that 
time Ormus did not belong to them, the Portu- 
gueſe having made themſelves maſters of it in 
1507. Thus a petty European nation lorded it 
over the Perſian gulf, and intercluded the mari- 
time commerce of that whole empire. The great 
Shah Abbas, notwithſtanding all his power, was 
obliged to have recourſe to the Engliſh to drive 
the Portugueſe from Ormus in 1622. The fleets 
of European nations have determined the fate of 
every coaſt they viſit. 

hough the ſoil of Perſia be not ſo fruitfiff as 
that of Turky, the people are more induſtrious, 
and more learned ; but their learning would not 
merit that name with us. 

As the European miſſionaries ſurprized the Chi- 
neſe with a ſuperficial knowledge of natural phi- 
loſophy and the mathematics; they would have 
had the fame effect on the Perſians. The lan- 
asse of theſe people is beautiful, and bas not 

een altered theſe ſix hundred years. Their poe- 


oy 
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try is noble, their fables are ingenious. But 


though = know a little more geometry than 
the Chineſe, they have not advanced much be- 
Fond Euclid's elements. They are acquainted 
with no aſtronomy but that of Ptolemy ; which 
is {till with them what it was for a long time in 
Europe, the road to judicial aftrology, In Perſia 
every thing was ſettled by the influence of the 
ſtars, as among the ancient Romans by the flight 
-of birds and the appetite of ſacred chickens, Sir 
John Chardin pretends, that in his time the go- 
vernment ſpent four millions of livres a year on 
aſtrologers. Had a Newton, a Halley, or a Caſ- 
(ini, appeared in Perſia, they would have been 
neglected, unleſs they had thought fit to pre- 
Their ſtate of phyſic conſiſted, like that of all ig- 
norant nations, in practice and experiment reduced 
to precepts, without the leaſt knowledge of ana- 
tomy. This ſcience was loſt at the ſame time 
as'the reſt ; but it revived in the beginning of the 
+fixteenth century by Veſaliuss * diſcoveries, and 
Fernel's'+ genius. | 
In ſhort, of every civilized nation of Aſia we 
may fairly ſay, that they went before us, but that 
we have ſurpaſſed them. 
* One of the moſt learned anatomiſts in the fixteenth cen- 
tury; he was born at Bruſſels, but his family came from We- 
ſe], He profeſſed anatomy with great reputation in ſeveral uni- 
_ verfities, and-was phyfician to Charles V and Philip II. Ee died 
at Zante, as he was returning from a pilgrimage to the holy 
land, the 15th of Octob. 1564, at the age of 58. We have 
an/anatomical courſe of his in Latin, which is much eſteemed. 
+ A famous phyſician of the 16th century; he was a native 
of Amiens, and firſt phyſician to Henry Ii, and Catharine of 
Medicis. He died at Paris, April 26, 1558. Thuanus gives ® 
very high commendation of him. oa 
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Of the Ottoman empire in the ſixteenth century. 
Its cuſtoms, government, and revenue. 


HE grandeur and progreſs of the Ottoman 
arms laſted longer than that of the Sophis; 
for after Amurat II, it was only one continued 
ſeries of victories. 5 2 

Mahomet II had ſubdued ſuch an extent of do- 
minions, as might well have contented his family. 
But Selim I added new conqueſts. He made him- 
ſelf maſter of Syria and Meſopotamia in 1575, 
and undertook to conquer Egypt. This would 
have been an eaſy enterprize, had he had none 
but Egyptians to fight againſt; but Egypt, at 
that time, was governed and defended by a for- 
midable militia of foreigners, like that of the 
Janizaries. They were Circaſſians, who came 
likewife from Tartary, and were known by the 
name of Mamalukes, which ſignifieth flaves : 
whether in fact the firſt ſultan of Egypt, who 
employed them in his ſervice, had purchaſed them 
as ſlaves; or whether it was only a denomination 
that attached them more nearly to the perſon of 
the ſovereign, which is the moſt probable. And 
indeed the figurative manner of ſpeaking peculiar 


to the oriental nations, hath ever introduced the 
moſt ridiculous pomp of titles among princes, 


together with the meaneſt appellations among 
their ſervants, The baſhaws belonging to the 
Grand Signor call themſelves his flaves; and Tha- 
mas Kouli- chan, who in our days put out his ma- 
ſter Thamas's eyes, never gave himſelf any other 
| 2 deno- 
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denomination than his ſlave, as the very word 
Kouli teſtifieth, | 

Thoſe Mamalukes had been maſters of Egypt 
ever ſince the. laſt cruſades. They had — 8. 
Lewis, and taken him priſoner; ſince which time 
they eſtabliſhed a form of government not unlike 
that of Algiers. A king, and four and twenty 
governors of provinces, were choſen from a- 
mong thoſe ſoldiers. The ſoftneſs of the cli- 
mate never weakened this warlike race. Beſides, 
there were freſh ſupplies of men every year from 
Circaſſia, to recruit this ſtanding army of con- 
querors. Such was the government of Egypt near 
three hundred years. | | 
' Tumanbai was the laſt Mamaluke king; he 
is famous only for this revolution, and for his 
misfortune in falling into Selim's. hands, But he 
deſerves to be known for a very extraordinary 


fact; at leaſt as it ſeems to us, though it was not 


1521. 


2526, 


1529, 


ſuch to the orientals ; which is, that the conqueror 
entruſted him with the government of Egypt, 
notwithſtanding that, he. had ſtripped him of the 
crown. 


Tumanbai thus deſcending from the regal dig- 


nity to the poſt of baſhaw, met with a baſhaw's 
fate, which was to be ſtrangled after an admini- 
ſtration of a few months. 

Solyman, the ſon of Selim, was a formidable 
enemy to the Chriſtians and Perſians. He took 
the iſle of Rhodes, and a few years after, the 
greateſt part of Hungary. Moldavia and Vala- 
chia became fiefs of his empire. He laid ſiege 
to Vienna ; but miſcarrying in this attempt, he 
turned his arms againſt Perſia, and proved more 
ſucceſsful upon the Euphrates than upon the 2 

ä nube, 
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nube, making himſelf maſter of Bagdat like his 


father, from whom the Perſians had recovered it, 
He ſubdued Georgia, the ancient Iberia, His 
victorious arms extended on every fide ; for his 
admiral Cheredin Barbaroſſa, after ravaging Apu- 
lia, failed to the Red Sea to ſubdue the kingdom 
of Yemen, which is rather a province of India, 
than of Arabia. Solyman was a greater general 
than Charles V, but reſembled him in his nume- 
rous voyages. Of all the Ottoman emperors he 
was the firſt that entered into an alliance with the 
French, an alliance that has ſubſiſted ever ſince. 
He died beſieging the town of Zigeth in Hungary, 
and victory attended him to the grave; for no 
ſooner had he expired, than the place was taken 
by ſtorm. His dominions extended from Algiers 
to the Euphrates, and from the further end of 
the Black Sea to the extremity of Greece and 
Epirus. 

His ſucceſſor Selim IT took the iſle of Cyprus, 1371. 
by his generals, from the Venetians. How can 
our hiſtorians be ſo weak as to tell us, that he under- 
took this conqueſt merely for the ſake of drinking 
the luſcious wine of this iſland, and to give it to 
a Jew ? he ſeized it by the right of conveniency. 
Cyprus was become neceſſary to the poſſeſſors of 

atolia: but never was there an emperor in this 
world that would undertake to conquer a king- 
dom to pleaſe a Jew, or for the ſake of wine. 
He had indeed received ſome hints towards ef- 
fecting this conqueſt from a Jew named Me- 
quinez; hence the conquered took occaſion to 
blend this truth with fables unknown to the con- 
querors. ä ad 
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denomination than his ſlave, as the very word 
Kouli teſtifieth, 

Thoſe Mamalukes had been maſters of Egypt 
ever ſince the laſt cruſades. They had — 8. 
Lewis, and taken him priſoner; ſince which time 
they eſtabliſhed a form of government not unlike 
that of Algiers. A king, and four and twenty 
governors of provinces, were choſen from a- 
mong thoſe ſoldiers. The ſoftneſs of the cli- 
mate never weakened this warlike race. Beſides, 
there were freſh ſupplies of men every year from 
Circaſſia, to recruit this ſtanding army of con- 
querors. Such was the government of Egypt near 
three hundred years. | | 
Tumanbai was the laſt Mamaluke king; he 
is famous only for this revolution, and for his 
misfortune in falling into Selim's. hands, But he 
deſerves to be known for a very extraordinary 
fact; at leaſt as it ſeems to us, though it was not 
ſuch to the orientals ; which is, that the conqueror 
entruſted him with the government of Egypt, 
notwithſtanding that he had ſtripped him of the 
crown. Heap =P 
Tumanbai thus deſcending from the regal dig- 
nity to the poſt of baſhaw, met with a baſhaw's 
fate, which was to be ſtrangled after an admini- 
ſtration of a few months. 

Solyman, the ſon of Selim, was a formidable 
enemy to the Chriſtians and Perſians. He took 
the iſle of Rhodes, and a few years after, the 
greateſt part of Hungary. Moldavia and Vala- 
_ Chia became fefs of his empire. He laid ſiege 
to Vienna ; but miſcarrying in this attempt, he 
turned his arms againſt Perſia, and proved more 
ſucceſsful upon the Euphrates than upon the ys 

nude, 
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nube, making himſelf maſter of Bagdat like his 
father, from whom the Perſians had recovered it. 
| He ſubdued Georgia, the ancient Iberia, His 
ö victorious arms extended on every ſide; for his 
; admiral Cheredin Barbaroſſa, after ravaging Apu- 
8 lia, failed to the Red Sea to ſubdue the kingdom 
of Yemen, which is rather a province of India, 
than of Arabia. Solyman was a greater general 
than Charles V, but reſembled him in bis nume- 
rous voyages. Of all the Ottoman emperors he 
was the firſt that entered into an alliance with the 
French, an alliance that has ſubſiſted ever fince. 
He died beſieging the town of Zigeth in Hungary, 
and victory attended him to the grave; for no 
ſooner had he expired, than the alice was taken 
by ſtorm, His dominions extended from Algiers 
to the Euphrates, and from the further end of 
the Black Sea to the extremity of Greece and 
Epirus. 

His ſucceſſor Selim IT took the ifle of Cyprus, 1371. 
by his generals, from the Venetians. How can 
our hiſtorians be ſo weak as to tell us, that he under- 
took this conqueſt merely for the ſake of drinking 
the luſcious wine of this iſland, and to give it to 
a Jew ? he ſeized it by the right of conveniency. 
Cyprus was become neceflary to the poſſeſſors of 

atolia : but never was there an emperor in this 
world that would undertake to conquer a king- 
dom to pleaſe a Jew, or for the ſake of wine. 
He had indeed received ſome hints towards ef- 
fecting this conqueſt from a Jew named Me- 
quinez; hence the conquered took occaſion to 


blend this truth with fables unknown to the con- 
querors. | Sr 3 
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After ring the Turks to make themſelves 
maſters of the fineſt provinces of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, we helped to enrich them. The Ve- 
netians traded with that nation, at the very time 
they were making the conqueſt of Cyprus; and 
when they had cauſed the ſenator Bragadino, 
governor of Famagoſta, to be flayed alive. Ge- 
noa, Florence, and Marſeilles, were rivals in the 
Turky trade: they paid for the ſilks, and other 
commodities of Aſia, in ready money. The 
Chriſtian merchants were enriched by this com- 
merce; but at the expence of Chriſtendom. At 
that time very little {ilk grew in Italy, but none 
in France. e were frequently reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſending for corn to Conſtantinople, 
But induſtry has at length repaired the wrongs, 
which nature and indolence had done to our part 
of the world, By means of our manufactures 
the Turky trade has been rendered extremely ad- 
vantageous to Chriſtians, and eſpecially to the 
French ; notwithſtanding the opinion of count 
Marſilli, who was not ſo well acquainted with 
this great branch of the intereſt of nations, as the 
merchants of London and Marſeilles. 

The Chriſtian nations trade with the Ottoman 
empire, as with all the continent of Alia. We 
go to thoſe people, who never come to us; an 
evident proof of our wants. The ſea-ports of 
the Levant are full of our merchants. All the 
trading nations of Chriſtendom have conſuls who 
reſide there, Moſt of them maintain ambaſſa- 
dors in ordinary at the Ottoman Port, while none 
are ſent from thence to reſide with us. The 
Turks look upon theſe perpetual embaſſies, as an 
homage which the neceſſities of Chriſtian ſtates 


offer 
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offer up to their power. Fhey have often treated 
thoſe miniſters with ſuch indignity, as would pro- 
duce a quarrel] among European princes,who have 
always overlooked ſuch treatment from the Otto- 
man empire. William III, king of England, uſed 
to ſay, that there is no honour in regard to Turks. 
This is the expreſſion of a merchant, who wants 
to diſpoſe of his goods, but does not become a 
king, jealous of what we call glory. 

The adminiſtration of the Turkiſh empire is 
as different from ours, as their manners and reli- 
gion, Part of the Grand Signor's revenue con- 
fiſts, not in ſpecie, as in Chriſtian governments, 
but in the product of the ſeveral countries ſub- 
ject to his dominion. The canal of Conſtan- 
tinople is covered the whole year round with 
veſlels, which bring from Egypt, Greece, Na- 
tolia, and the coaſts. of the Black Sea, all ſorts of 
proviſions neceſſary for the ſeraglio, for the Ja- 
nizaries, or the fleet. By the canon namt, that is, 
by the regiſters of the empire, it appears that to 
the year 1683, the revenue of the exchequer a- 
mounted only to near thirty two thouſand purſes, 
that is, to about forty ſix millions of livres. 

This revenue is not ſufficient to maintain ſuch 
great armies, and ſuch a number of officers. In 


each province the baſhaws have funds affigned 


.upon the province itſelf, to maintain the quota 
of troops furniſhed by the fiefs ; but theſe funds 
are inconſiderable: that of Afia Minor was not 
reckoned more than twelve hundred thouſand 
livres; that of Diarbeck *, ane hundred thou- 


ſand ; that of Aleppo was not more: from the 


The modern name of the ancient Meſopotamia, 
N 2 fruit- 
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fruitful country of Damaſcus, the baſhaw did not 
receive two hundred thouſand livres; that of Er- 
zerum Þ was worth about two hundred thouſand. 
Greece, which they call Ramelia, gave its baſhaw 
twelve hundred thouſand livres. In ſhort, all thoſe 
different. revenues with which the baſhaws and 
the beglerbegs maintained the ſtanding forces of 
the empire till the year 1683, did not amount to 
ten millions Fren h; and Moldavia and Wala- 
chia did not furniſh two hundred thouſand livres 
to their prince, to maintain eight thouſand men 
in the ſervice of the Port. The captain baſhaw 
did not raiſe from the fiefs called Zaims and Ti- 
mars * ſcattered upon the coaſts, above eight hun- 
dred thouſand livres for the fleet. 

From this account of the canon nam, it follows, 
that the expences of the whole Turkiſh govern- 
ment were ſupplied from a revenue of leſs than 
ſixty millions of livres ;- that theſe expences have 
not increaſed a great deal ſince 1683 ; and that 
this is not a third part of what the French and 
Engliſh pay for the public debts : it is true, there 
is a much quicker circulation, and a briſker trade, 
i both theſe kingdoms. - 

But what is extremely ſhocking, the confiſca- 
tions are reckoned a very conſiderable part of 
the ſultan's privy purſe. -This is one of the old- 
eſt acts of tyranny, that the property of the whole 
family ſhould devolve to, the ſovereign, upon the 
condemnation of a criminal, They preſent the 
ſultan with the head of his viſir, which ſome- 
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+ The capital of the province of Armenia, 

* A Timar is a lordſhip or tract of ground, which the Grand 
Signor gives the Spahi's to enjoy during life, for their ſubſiſt- 
ence ; and thofe who enjoy them, are called Timariots, | 
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times is worth to him a great many millions of 
livres. Nothing can be more deteſtable than a 
privilege of giving ſuch rewards to cruelty, and 
ſuch encouragemen: to injuſtice, 

In regard to the perſonal eſtate of the officers 
of the Port, we have already taken notice that 
it belongs to the ſultan by ancient uſurpation, 
which was but too long the practice of Chri- 
ſtian powers. The public adminiſtration in all 
parts of the globe hath frequently been little 
better than plundering by authority; except in a 
few republican ſtates, where the liberty and pro- 
perty of the ſubject are more ſacred, and where 
the ſmallneſs of revenue is the cauſe of its being 
better adminiſtered ; for the eye embraceth ſmall 
objects, while large ones confound the fight. 

t is therefore to be preſumed, that the Turks 
have executed very great matters at a ſmall ex- 
pence, The appointments annexed to the high- 
eſt dignities are inconſiderable. Of this we may 
judge by the muf:i, who has only two thouſand 
aſpres a day, which makes about a hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres a year. This is no more than 


a tenth part of the revenue of the archbiſhop of To- 


ledo. It is the ſame in regard to the dignity. of 


GrandV izir, which were it not for the confiſcations 


and preſents, would be productive of more ho- 
nour than profit. 

The Turks do not wage war after the preſent 
manner of the European princes, with money and 
negotiations, The united ſtrength, and the im- 
petuolity of the Janizaries, have, without diſci- 
pline, eſtabliſhed that empire, which ſupports it- 
ſelf by the dejection of the conquered, and by 
the jealouſy of the neighbouring nations. 
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The ſultans have never brought a hundred and 
forty thouſand fighting men into the field at a 
time, if we leave out the ſtraggling multitude 
that follow their armies. And yet this num- 


ber was always ſuperior to what the Chriſtians 
could bring againſt them, 


F 


CHAP, CXXXI. 
Of the battle of Lepanto, 


FTER the loſs of the iſle of Cyprus, the 
A Venetians ſtill trading with the Turks, and 
ſtill daring to be their enemies, applied for ſuc- 
cours to all the Chriſtian princes, who from a view 
of common intereſt ought to have united. This 
was a good opportunity for a cruſade ; but we 
have ſeen, that in conſequence of making unne- 
ceſſary expeditions of that ſort, neceſſary ones 
were neglected. Pope Pius V did a great deal 
more than preaching a cruſade ; he had the cou- 
rage to wage war againſt the Ottoman empire, 


by entering into a league with the Venetians, and 


with Philip II, king of Spain. This was the firſt 
time that the ſtandard of the Croſs Keys was diſ- 
au againſt the creſcent, and 'the Roman gal- 
eys dared to encounter thoſe of the Ottoman 

Port. This ſingle action of the pope, with which 
he ended his days, ought to render his name im- 
mortal. In' order to be acquainted with the cha- 
rater of this pontif, we muſt not depend on any 
of thoſe portraits that have been coloured by flat- 
tery, blackened by envy, or ſketched by a fine 
genius, Let us ever judge of men by facts, _ 
: whoſe 
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whoſe family name was Giſleri, was one of thoſe 
men, whom merit and fortune raiſed from obſcurity 
to the higheſt ſtation in Chriſtendom. His zeal in 
ſtrengthening the ſeverity of the inquiſition, and 
the rigour with which he put ſeveral citizens to 
death, proves that he was hard-hearted and cruel. 
His intrigues to raiſe a rebellion in Ireland againſt 
queen Elizabeth, the eagerneſs with which he fo- 
mented the troubles of France, the famous bull in 
cœna Domini *, which he ordered to be promulg- 
ed every year, plainly ſhew that his zeal for the 
grandeur of the holy fee was not directed by the 
principles of moderation, He had been a Domi- 


nican friar; fo that the ſeverity of his natural cha- 


rafter was further heightened by that unrelenting 
diſpoſition, which is generally imbibed in a cloy- 
ſter. But this man, though bred among monks, 
had royal virtues like Sixtus Quintus : theſe are 
not derived from the throne, but from the natural 
temper of the mind, Pius V, was the pattern of 
the famous Sixtus V: he ſet the latter an example 


of great oeconomy, by amaſſing ſuch conſiderable. 


ſums in the ſpace of a few years, as to render the 
holy ſee a reſpectable power. This money en- 
abled him to equip a number of galleys. He 
zealouſly ſolicited the ſeveral Chriſtian princes ; 
but found either indifference or incapacity where- 
ever he applied, In vain did he addreſs himſelf 
to Charles IX, king of France, to the emperor 
Maximilian, to don Sebaſtian king of Portugal, 
and to Sigiſmund II king of Poland, a 


* By this bull excommunication is denounced on Thurſday in 


22 Week, againſt all thoſe that diſſent from the church of 
ome, 
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Charles IX, was in alliance with the Port; and 
beſides he had ao ſhips to lend. The emperor 
Maximilian was afraid of the Turks, with whom 
he had concluded a truce, which he durſt not 
break; and he wanted money. Don Seba- 
ſtian was too young as yet to try that cou— 
rage, which afterwards hurried him to deſtruc- 
tion in Africa. Poland was exhauſted by a war 
againſt the Ruſſians ; and king Sigiſmund was 
worn out with age. There was none therefore 
but Philip II that would enter into the pope's 
ſcheme. He alone, of all the catholic princes, 
had ſufficient treaſure to defray the chief expence 
of the armament ; he alone was capable of carry- 
ing this deſign into immediate execution. Beſides 
he was principally intereſted in the undertaking, 
as he found it neceſſary to keep the Ottoman fleet 
at a diſtance from his Italian territories, and his 

ſſeſſions in Africa: he therefore joined in the 
eague with the Venetians, to whom he had been 
ever a ſecret enemy, againſt the Turks, of whom 
he was moſt afraid. | 

Never was there a great armament carried on 
with ſuch celerity. TWO hundred N ſix 
large galeaſſes, five and twenty men of war, with 
fifty ſhips of burden, were ready in the ports of 
Sicily by September, five months after the taking 
of the iſle of Cyprus. Philip II was at one half 
of the expence; the Venetians were two thirds 
of the other half; and the reſt was defrayed by 
the pope. The famous don John of Auſtria, 
natural ſon of Charles V, was admiral of the fleet. 
Next to him in command was Mark Antony Co- 
lonna, admiral of the pope's galleys. This houſe 


of Colonna, which for ſo long a time had been 
at 


Of the battle of Lepanto. 


at enmity with the popes, were now the main 
ſupport of the pontifical grandeur. Sebaſtian Ve- 
niero commanded the Venetians. There had been 
three doges of his family; but none of them at- 
tained ſo great a reputation as himſelf, Barba- 
rigo, alſo a Venetian nobleman, was proveditor, 
that is, victualler of the navy. Malta ſent three 
galleys, and could ſpare no more. We muſt not 
reckon the Genoeſe, who were more afraid of 
Philip JI than of Selim, and therefore ſent but 
one galley, OE 
On board this fleet, hiſtorians ſay, there were 
fifty thouſand fighting men. Moſt accounts of 
battles are exaggerated, T'wo hundred and fix 
galleys, and five and twenty men of war, with 
fty ſhips of burden, could not at the moſt have 
above twenty thouſand combatants. The Otto- 
man fleet alone was ſtronger than the three Chri- 
ſtian ſquadrons, being reckoned to have about two 
| hundred and fifty galleys. The two fleets met 
| in the gulf of Lepanto, the ancient Naupactus, 
| not far from Corinth. Never fince the battle of 
Actium had the Grecian ſeas beheld ſo numerous 
a fleet, nor ſo memorable an engagement. The 
Ottoman galleys were rowed by Chriſtian ſlaves, 
and the Chriftian by "Turkiſh, both ſerving; con- 
| Fa to their will, againſt their country. 
The two fleets engaged with all the ancient and 7 
all the modern weapons of offence, ſuch as arrows, 1 
long javelins, ſquibs, grappling-irons, cannon, muſ- Y 
kets, pikes, and ſwords. They fought hand to hand | 
on moſt of the galleys grappled together, as on a 
held of battle. he Chriſtians obtained a victory 08. e, 
ſo much the more honourable as it was the fut pf 257% 
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Don John of Auſtria, and Veniero the Vene- 
tian commander, attacked the Ottoman admiral 
whoſe name was Ali. He was taken with his 
galley : immediately they ſtruck off his head, and 
put it on the top of his own flag. This was ab- 
uſing the right of war; but they who had flayed 
Bragadino alive in Famagoſta, deſerved no better 
treatment. The Turks Fol above a hundred and 
fifty veſſels that day. It is difficult to aſcertain 
the number of the ſlain : they were ſaid to be 
about fifteen thouſand ; and near five thouſand 
Chriſtian ſlaves were ſet at liberty. The Vene- 
tians celebrated this victory with extraordinary 
rejoicings. Conſtantinople was in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation. Pope Pius V, hearing of this great 
victory, which was attributed chiefly to don Jobn 
the high-admiral, but to which the Venetians had 
contributed the moſt, cried out, there was a man 
fent from God, whoſe name was Fohn ; which words 
were afterwards applied to. John Sobieſki, king 

of Poland, when he raiſed the ſiege of Vienna. 
Don John of Auſtria all of a ſudden acquired 
the higheſt reputation that ever captain enjoyed. 
Modern nations tell the liſt of their own heroes, 
but never mind thoſe of foreign countries. Don 
John, as the avenger of Chriſtendom, was the 
univerſal heroe : they compared him to his father 
Charles V, to whom in other reſpects he bore a 
greater reſemblance than Philip. This idolatry 
of the people he more particulatly deſerved, two 
years afterwards, when he took Tunis, like 
Charles V, and in the ſame manner made an 
African king tributary of Spain. But what ad- 
vantage did Chriſtendom derive from the battle 
of Lepanto? or from the conqueſt of Lhe ? 
| | | e 


Of the coaſt of Barbary. 
The Venetians gained not one foot of ground 


from the Turks; while the Ottoman admiral, 1574. 


without any difficulty, recovered the kingdom of 
Tunis, where all the Chriſtians were put to the 
ſword. One would imagine that the Turks had 
won the battle of Lepanto. 
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CH AP. CXXXII. 
Of the coaft of Barbary. 


HE coaſt of Barbary, from Egypt, as far 
| as the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, in- 
creaſed the empire of the ſultans, who were ra- 
ther protectors than ſovereigns of that country. 
Barca and its deſerts, heretofore ſo famous for the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, depended on the ba- 
ſhaw of Egypt. Cyrene had its particular go- 
vernor. I ripoli, which preſents itſelf to us next 
as we travel weſtward, having been taken by Peter 
of Navarre in the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic 
in 1510, was given by Charles VI to the knights 
of Malta, But Solyman's admirals ſeized it, and 
ever ſince that time it has been governed in the 
form of a republic, at the head of which pre- 
12 a general called the Dey, elected by the mi- 
Itia. . 
Farther.on we find the kingdom of Tunis, the 
ancient reſidence of the Carthaginians. We have 
ſeen how Charles V, appointed a king over this 
country, and made him tributary to Spain ; how 
don John afterwards recovered it from the Moors 
with the ſame glory as his father Charles V ; 
| N 6 "7--— 
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how at length the Ottoman admiral under Se- 


lim IT reſtored the Mahometan dominion at Tu— 
nis, and put all the Chriſtians to the fword, three 
years after the famous battle of Lepanto, in which 
don John gained ſo much glory, and the Vene- 
tians fo little advantage. This province was 
afterwards governed in the ſame manner as Tri- 


i. | 

The kingdom of Algiers, the boundary of the 
Turkiſh empire in Africa, is the ancient Mau- 
ritania, ſo famous for the kings Juba, Syphax, 
and Maſiniſſa, There are ſcarce any veſtiges of 
Cirte their capital, no more than of Carthage, 
Memphis, nor even of Alexandria, which does 
not ſo much as ſtand in the ſame place where 
Alexander built it. Juba's kingdom was grown 
ſo trifling a concern, that Cheredin Barbaroſſa 


choſe rather to be admiral to the Grand Signor 


than king of Algiers. This province he re- 
ſigned” to Solyman, and from a king he conde- 
ſcended to be a baſhaw ; ſince which time, 
till the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, Al- 
giers was governed by baſhaws ſent thither by 
the Port. But at length the fame form of go- 
vernment was introduced here as at Tripoli and 
Tunis; and Algiers is now a neſt of pirates. 

Conſtantinople was always looked upon as the 


capital of theſe extenſive countries. Its ſituation 


ſeems. to have formed it for empire; having Aſia 
in front, and Europe behind its back. Its har- 
bour, ſafe and ſpacious, opens and ſhuts the paſ- 
f:ge of the Black Sea towards the eaſt, and of 
the Mediterranean to the weft.” Rome far leſs 
advantageouſly firuated, in an ungrateful ſoil, and 


a corner of Italy, ſeemed to be not near fo well 


ſeated 


Of Fez and Morrocco. 


ſeated for eſtabliſhing a dominian over nations; 
and yet ſhe roſe to be the capital of an empire thrice 
more extenſive than that of the Turks, The 
reaſon is, the ancient Romans met with no na- 
tion that underſtood the art of war ſo well as 
themſelves ; whereas the Ottomans, after the con- 
queſt of Conftantinople, found, the troops belong- 


27 


ing to almoſt all the other nations of Europe as 


warlike, and better diſciplined than their own. 
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reach ſo far as the empire of, Morocco, a 
alt country comprehending part of Mauritania 
Tingitana. Tangiers was the capital of the Ro- 
man colony. From thence came thoſe Moors 
who made the conqueſt of Spain. This place 
was taken towards the end. of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by the A and given away in our 
times to Charles II, king of England, in portion 
with the infanta of Portugal. At length Charles IT 
relinquiſhed it to the kings of Morocco; ſo that 
few towns have undergone more revolutions. 
The empire of Morocco is peopled by the an- 
cient Moors; by the Bedouin Arabs who follow- 
ed the caliphs in their conqueſts, and who live in 
tents like their forefathers; by the Jews expelled 
from Spain by Ferdinand and Iſabella; and by 
the blacks who inhabit beyond mount Atlas. 
Throughout this Whole empire, in their _ 
| an 
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and in their armies, we find a mixture of blacks, 
whites, and mulattos. "Theſe people traded time 
out of mind to Guinea, They travelled over the 
deſerts to thoſe coaſts, to which the Portugueſe 
had acceſs by ſea. They never knew this ele- 
ment, but as a ſchool of piracy. In a word, all that 
extenſive coaſt of Africa from Damietta to moun t 
Atlas was grown barbarous, while ſeveral of our 
northern nations, heretofore far more barbarous, 


attained the polite manners of the Greeks and 
Romans, 
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Of Philip II. king of Spain. 


FTER the reign of Charles V. four great 
A powers conſtituted the balance of power 
in Chriſtendom ; Spain by its treaſures in the new 
world; France by its own weight, and by its 
ſituation, which hindered the communication be- 
tween the vaſt dominions of Philip II; Germany 
by the multitude of princes, who, though divided 
among themſelves, were united for the defence of 
their country; England, after the death of queen 
Mary, by the political conduct of queen Eliza- 
beth only, for its dominions were no great mat- 
ter: Scotland, inſtead of forming a compact body 
with England, was its enemy; and Ireland a 
DuRhet. ro: | 

The northern kingdoms made no part of the 
political ſyſtem. of Europe; nor could Italy be 
conſidered as a preponderating power, ſince 775 
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lip II. ſeemed to have faſt hold of it. Philibert 
duke of Savoy, governor of the Netherlands, de- 
pended on him intirely. Charles Emanuel ſon 
of that Philibert, and ſon-in-law of Philip II. 
was in the ſame ſtate of dependance. His ſove- 
reignty of the Milaneſe and of the two Sicilies, 
3 elpecially his treaſures, made the other ſtates 
of Italy tremble for their liberty. In ſhort, Phi- 
lip II. acted the principal, but not the moſt ftri- 
king character on the European ftage. Cotem- 

orary princes of inferior power, ſuch as queen 

lizabeth, and eſpecially Henry IV. have left be- 
hind them a greater name. His generals and his 
enemies were in greater eſteem than himſelf : the 
names of Alexander Farneſe and of the princes 
of Orange are far above his. Poſterity makes a 
great — between power and glory. 

To have a thorough knowledge of the reign of 
Philip II. we ought firſt of all to be well ac- 
quainted with his character, which has been 
partly the ſpring of all the great revolutions in 
his age; but the only way to learn his character 
is by facts. We ſhould ever ſuſpect the pencil 
of cotemporaries, generally directed by flattery or 
hatred. And as for thoſe ſtudied characters of 
ancient perfonages drawn by modern hiſtorians, 
we ought to look upon them as romance, | 

They who have lately compared Philip II. to 
Tiberius, were certainly ſtrangers to both. Be- 
ſides, when Tiberius led the Roman legions into 
the field, he was at their head : but Philip 
ſkulked in a chapel between two Franciſcan fri- 
ars, while the prince of Savoy, and that ſame 
count Egmont whom he afterwards beheaded, 
won the battle of St. Quintin, Tiberius was 
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neither ſuperſtitious nor an hypocrite ; but Philip 
oftentimes held a crucifix in his hand, while he 
was commanding the maſſacre of thouſands. 
There is no reſemblance between the debauchery 
of the Roman and the voluptuouſneſs of the 
Spaniard. Even the diſſimulation, which formed 
the charaCteriſtic of both, ſeems to be different: 
that of Tiberius appears to be more crafty ; that 
of Philip more ſullen. We muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
tween ſpeaking in order to deceive, and keeping 
filence in order to be impenetrable, Both appear 
to have had a cool, ſtudied cruelty : but have not 
many other princes and perſons in public ſtation 
merited the ſame reproach ? 

In order to form a juſt idea of Philip, we muſt 
aſk ourſelves what opinion we can have of a ſo- 
vereign that pretends to piety, while he is pub- 
licly accuſed, in the manifeſto of William prince 
of Orange, of being ſecretly married to donna 
Iſabella Oſorio, at the very time that he eſpouſed 
his firſt wife Mary of Portugal. He is further 
charged in the face of all Europe, by this very 
William, with the murder of his ſon, and with 
the poiſoning of his third wife Iſabella of France, 
He is charged alſo with having compelled the 
prince of Aſcoli to marry a woman, who was 
then, pregnant by the king himſelf. We ought 
not intirely to depend upon the teſtimony of an 
enemy; but this enemy was a prince reſpected in 
Europe. He diſperſed his manifeſto and his arti- 
cles of complaint in every court, Was it pride, 
or the force of truth that hindered Philip from an- 
ſwering ? Could he deſpiſe that terrible manifeſto 
of the prince of Orange, juſt as we deſpiſe thoſe 
obſcure libets, compoted 'by worthleſs I 
; | whom 
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whom even private people refuſe now to anſwer, 
as Lewis XIV. never anſwered them? To theſe 
articles, which are but too well ſupported, let us 
add Philip's amours with the wife of his favourite 
Ruigomes, the murder of Eſcovedo, the profecu- 
tion of Antony Perez who had aſſaſſinated Eſco- 
vedo by his orders; and at the ſame time let us 
remember, that this is the very man who was always 
boaſting of his zeal for religion, and who facri- 
ficed every thing to this zeal, 

As a contraſt to this behaviour let us view on 
the other hand his ſteady adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, which indeed requires only the trouble of 
reſolving, though it is the main ſupport of au- 
thority ; let us view alſo his application in the 
cabinet; his aſſiduity in public affairs; his vigt- 
lance in obſerving his miniſters, whom he always 
miſtruſted ; his attention to ſee every thing by 
himſelf, as far as kings can ſee; his unwearied 
diligence in fomenting diviſions among his neigh- 
bours, while be maintained his own kingdom in 
peace; his eye ever open to a great part of 
the globe from Mexico to the further end of Sicily; 
his compoſure of countenance; his conſtant gra- 
vity in the midſt of political vexations and the 
internal tumult of paſſions; and then we may be 
able to draw a character of Philip II. 

But we muſt ſee what weight he had in Europe. 
He was ſovereign of Spain, of the Milaneſe, of the 
two Sicilies, and of all the Netherlands: his ports 
were filled with ſhips: his father had left him the 
braveſt and the beſt diſciplined troops in Europe, 
commanded by the companions of his victories. 
His ſecond wife, Mary queen of England, di- 
rected entirely by his counſels, condemned the 

| pro- 
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28 to the flames, and declared war againſt 
rance upon the receipt of a letter from her 
huſband. He might reckon England as one of 
his kingdoms. he immenſe treaſure in gold 
and ſilver which flowed in upon him from Ame- 
rica, rendered him more powerful than Charles V, 
who had taſted only the firſt fruits of it. 

Italy was afraid of being enſlaved; this deter- 
mined pope Paul IV. of the family of Caraffa, 
born a ſubject of Spain, to throw bis weight on 
the ſide of France, as Clement VII. had done 
before. Like the reſt of his predeceſſors, he 
would fain eſtabliſh a balance of power; but 
neither he nor they had ſtrength ſufficient to hold 
it. To Henry IL, he propoſed ſettling Naples 
and Sicily on a ſon of France. | 

It had been ever the ambition of- the houſe of 
Valois to conquer the Milaneſe and the two Si- 
cilies, The pope thinking he had an army, de- 
fires king Henry II. to ſend him the celebrated 
Francis de Guiſe to command it: but moſt of 
the cardinals were penſioners of Philip. Paul 
was ill obeyed ; he had but a few troops, which 
only expoſed Rome to the danger of being taken 
and ranſacked by the duke of Alva under Philip 
II, as it had been treated before under Charles 
V. The duke of Guiſe takes his way through 
Piedmont, where the French were ſtill poſſeſſed 
of Turin; from thence he marches towards 
Rome with a few gendarms; and ſcarce is he ar- 


Avg: rived, when he hears of the unlucky battle of 8. 


5. Quintin in Picardy, where the French were de- 

feated. - 5 
Queen Mary had lent eight thouſand men to 

Philip her huſband againſt France: he went over 
by to 
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to London to ſee them embark, but not to lead 
them againſt the enemy. Thoſe troops joined to 
the flower of the Spaniſh forces commanded by 
Philibert Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, one of the 
greateſt captains of the age, obtained ſo compleat 
a victory over the French army at St. Quintin, 
that the infantry was quite demoliſhed, being all 
killed or taken priſoners: the conquerors loft no 
more than fourſcore men: the conſtable de 
Montmorency and almoſt all the general officers 
were made priſoners : the duke d' Enghien was 
mortally wounded, the flower of the French no- 
| bility deſtroyed : all France in conſternation, and 
in mourning. The battles of Creci, of Poitiers, 
of Agincourt were not more deciſive ; and yet 
France ſo often upon the brink of ruin was till 
preſerved. 

All the ſchemes of Henry. II, againſt Italy 
proved abortive; and the duke of Guiſe was 
recalled, In the mean time the victorious Phili- 
bert Emmanuel of Savoy takes St. Quintin. He 
might have marched up to the gates of Paris, 
where Henry II. was throwing up ſome works in 
a hurry, which ſhews the ill ſtate of its fortifica- 
tions. But Philip was ſatisfied with going to ſee 
his victorious army. He was an inſtance that im- 
portant events oftentimes depend on the character 
of particular men. He attributed very little to 
bravery, but all to politics. He gave his enemy 
time to breathe, with a view to gain more by a 
peace of his own diQating, than by viQories-in 
which he could have no | of himſelf, By this 
means he allows time to the duke of Guiſe to re- 
turn from Iialy, to afſemble an army, and to 
infuſe freſh courage into the kingdom. | 
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The kings of thoſe days did not ſeem to be 
formed to help themſelves. Henry II, declares 
the duke of Guiſe viceroy of France, by the 
title of lieutenant general of the kingdom, In 
this quality he was above the conſtable. 

To take Calais with its whole territory in the 
middle of winter, and during the conſternation 
into which the battle. of St. Quintin had thrown 
all France; for ever to expel the Engliſh, who 
had been poſſeſſed of Calais two hundred and 
thirteen years, was an exploit that ſurprized Eu- 
rope, and ſet the duke of Guiſe far above all the 
captains of his age. Yet this conqueſt, though it 
reflected ſo much glory on the duke, and proved 
ſo ſerviceable to France, was not ſo difficult an 
enterprize. The queen of England had left but 
a weak garriſon in Calais ; and a fleet arrived only 
in time to ſee the French colours flying in the 
harbour. This loſs, owing to the miſconduct of 
her miniſtry, rendered her completely odious to 
the Engliſh nation. ; PF yy 
But while the duke of Guiſe raiſed the ſpirits 
of France by the taking of Calais, and ſoon after 
by that of Thienville, the army of Philip II, 
commanded by count Egmont, the ſame count 
Egmont, whom Philip afterwards beheaded for 
defending the rights. and liberties of his country, 
this army, I ſay, gained another conſiderable vic- 
tory over the marſhal de Termes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gravelines. - | 

Such a number of pitched battles loſt by the 
French,-and ſuch a multitude of towns which 
they took by aſſault, give room to believe that 
thoſe people were the ſame as in Julius Cæſar's 
time, more fit for the impetuolity of attacks, 

than 
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than for that difcipline ang art of rallying, which 
determine a victory in the open field. | 

Philip made no greater advantage as a warrior, 

of the victory of Gravelines, than of that of St. 
Quintin : but he concluded the glorious peace of 1559. 
Catau-cambrefis, by which in lieu of S. Quintin 

and the two towns of Ham and Catelet reſtored 

to the French, he gained the ſtrong towns of 
Thionviile, Marienburg, Montmidi, Hedin, and 

the county of Charolois in full ſovereignty. He 
cauſed Terouane and Ivoi to be diſmantled ; 
Bouillon to be reſtored to the biſhop of Liege; 
Montferrat to the duke of Mantua; Corſica to 

the Genoeſe; Savoy, Piedmont, and Breſſe to 

the duke of Savoy ; reſerving to himſelf the pri- 
vilege of garriſoning Vercelli and Aſti, till the 
pretenſions of France to Piedmont were deter- 
mined, and till Turin, Pignerol, Quiers, and 
Chivas were evacuated by the French. 

In regard to Calais and its territories, Philip 

did not give himſelf any great concern about 
them. His wife Mary queen of England was 

but lately dead; and her ſiſter Elizabeth had juſt 
begun her reign. The king of France however 
engaged to reſtore Calais in eight years, or to 

pay five hundred thouſand crowns at the expira- 
tion of this term, if it was not then ſurren- 
dered : ſpecifying morever that whether the 
hve hundred thouſand crowns were paid or 
not, Henry and his ſucceſſors ſhould ſtill be + 
bound to deliver up Calais and its territory “. ** 
This peace has been ever looked upon as the 
triumph of Philip IT. In vain does father Daniel 


F * Neither Mezeray nor Daniel have given a faithful account 
of this treaty, 4 
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ſearch for advantages to France in this treaty ; in 
vain does he reckon Metz, Toul, and Verdun 
preſerved by it; they were quite out of the 
queſtion. Philip paid no regard to the inte- 
reſts of Germany; nor did he concern himſelf 
about thoſe of his uncle Ferdinand, whom he 
never would forgive for refuſing to reſign the im- 
perial dignity in his favour, If this treaty pro- 
duced any advantage to France, it was the diſguſt 
ſhe took againſt the projet of conquering of 
Milan and Naples. In regard to Calais, that 
key of France was never returned to its ancient 
enemy, nor were the five hundred thouſand 
crowns ever paid. : | 

This war concluded like ſo many others, with 
a marriage. Philip took for his third wife, Iſa- 
bella daughter of Henry II, who had been pro- 
miſed to don Carlos; an unfortunate match, ſaid 
to have been the cauſe of the untimely fate of 
don Carlos and that princeſs. ; 

After ſuch glorious commencements Philip re- 
turned triumphant to Spain, without ſo much as 
drawing his ſword, Every thing favoured his 
grandeur. Pope Paul IV had been obliged to ſue 
to him for peace, and he granted it. er II, 
his father-in-law, and natural enemy, lately ſlain 
at a tournament, had left his kingdom divided by 
factions, and eee by foreigners, under an 
infant king. Retired in his cabinet, Philip was 


the only potent prince in Europe. He had but 
one thing to make him uneaſy, the apprehenſion 
leſt the proteſtant religion ſhould ſteal into 
his dominions, eſpecially into the Netherlands 
bordering on Germany; provinces over which 
he did not preſide with the title of king, but as 


duke, 
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duke, count, marquiſs, or lord; provinces in 
which the fundamental laws had limited the au- 
thority of the ſovereign. 

His grand principle was to govern the holy 
ſee by paying the moſt profound reſpect to it; 
and to exterminate the proteſtants in all parts of 
Europe. At that time there were very few in 
Spain. Philip ſolemnly vowed before a crucifix 
to deſtroy them all; and he fulfilled his vow. 
The inquiſition ſupported him extremely well. 
All perſons ſuſpected of hereſy at Valladolid were 
burnt by a flow fire; while Philip from his pa- 
lace windows beheld their tortures, and heard 
their cries. The archbiſhop of Toledo, and fa- 
ther Conſtantine Pontius, preacher and confeſſor 
to Charles V, were impriſoned in the holy office; 
and Pontius, as already hath been obſerved, was 
burnt in effigy after his deceaſe, 


Philip came to hear that 'there were ſome he- 


retics in a valley of Piedmont, bordering on the 
Milaneſe; he ſends to the governor of Milan to 
diſpatch a few troops that way, including his or- 
ders in theſe three words, hang them all. Being 
told that there are ſome little diſtricts in Cala- 
bria, into which the new opinions had pene- 
trated, he orders the innovators to be put to the 
ſword, reſerving only ſixty, a moiety to be hang- 
ed, and a moiety to be burnt; and his orders 
are punctually executed, 

This ſpirit of cruelty, and abuſe of power, 
contributed at way to weaken that power, 
though immenſe. For had he treated the Flem- 
ings with more indulgence, he would never have 
heard of the republic of the ſeven provinces, 
whoſe original was intirely owing to his — 
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This revolution would not have coſt him ſuch 
immenſe treaſure: and afterwards, when Portu- 
al, and the poſſeſſions of that crown in Africa 
and the Eaſt- Indies, made ſo noble an acceſſion 
to his dominions ; when France divided into fac- 
tions was on the point of receiving laws from 
him, and of accepting bis daughter for queen; 
he might have accompliſhed his ambitious de- 
ſigns, were it not for that fatal war which his 
inflexible rigor had kindled in the Netherlands. 
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F we conſult the different monuments of the 
foundation of this ſtate, heretofore ſo obſcure, 
and fince ſo powerful, we ſhall find it was formed 
without defign, and againſt all probability. The 
revolution commenced with the faireſt and largeſt 
of the inland provinces, Brabant, Flanders, and 
Hainault, which however continued in their an- 
cient ſubjection; while a little corner of the 
earth, almoſt ſubmerged in water, which ſubſiſt- 
ed intirely by its herring hſhery, roſe to be a for- 
midable power, made head againſt Philip II, 
{tripped his ſucceſſors of almoſt all their poſſeſ- 
fions in the Eaſt-Indies, and concluded at length 

with protecting the Spaniſh monarchy. 
It cannot be denied but Philip himſelf forced 
thoſe people to act ſo grand a part, which was 
certainly beyond their expectations: his cruel 
deſpotiſm proved the cauſe of their grandeur. : 
: t 
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It is of importance here to conſider, that theſe 1 
ople are not all governed on the ſame plan; 
that the Netherlands were an aſſemblage of ſeigno- 
ries ſubject to Philip II, under various titles; that 
each province had its particular laws and uſages; 
that in Friſeland, and the country of Groningen, 
all they owed to their lord, was a ſubſidy of fix 
thouſand crowns; that no taxes could be laid on 
any of the towns, no employment given to any 
but natives, no foreign troops maintained; nor, 
in ſhort, any innovation made in the government, 
without the conſent of the three orders of the 
ſtate. It was mentioned in the ancient conſti- 
tutions of Brabant, that, i, the ſovereigu, either 
by open violence, or by drtifice, fhould-\ attempt 1e 
violate. their privileges, thelſlates ſhall be diſchargeu 
from their oath allegiance, and may take' what 
meaſures: they - ſhall judge proper. This conſtitu- 
tion of government had long obtained in moſt 
parts of Europe; no law was enacted, no ſübſi- 
dies were raiſed without the ſanction of the ſtates. 
Over thoſe fates preſided a governor of the pro- 
vince, who was called the 'Stadtholder, or he that 


holds the ſtates, in all lower Germany: 


Utrecht, on William of Naſlau, prince of 

Orange. It may be obſerved, that this title did 
not ſignify a prince of the empire. The princi- 
pality of the town of Orange, which had devolv- 
ed, by donation, from the houſe of Chalons to 
his family, had been an ancient fief of the king! 
dom of Arles, but was now independent. Wil 
liam owed his chief luſtre to the imperial houſe 


It from which he deſcended. But though this fa- 
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ſon of an emperor 
was only emperor if 


lands, as he had made himſelf in Spain. Such a 
deſire is very natural to man, ever endeavouring 
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mily was, as ancient as that of Auſtria, and had 
given an 
Tank among the 
of prince, which began to be uſed towards the 


emperor to Germany, yet did not 
princes of the empire. title 


reign of Frederic Il, was aſſumed only by thoſe 
who had the chief eſtates in land. The imperial 
blood conferred no right, nor honour; and the 
ed of no landed eftate, 
vor a plain gentleman 
if he did not ſucceed his father. William of Naſſau 


was count of the empire, as king Philip II was 
count of Holland, and lord of 


, echlin ; but he 
was a ſubje& of Philip, as his Stadtholder. 
Philip would fain be as abſolute in the Nether- 


to break ug — 19 py ns +2 97m 
advantage in | ic in ge and fruit- 
ful a country, bordering upon France; he might 
in that caſe at leaſt have diſmembered this king- 
dom for ever, gow pany —— that he loſt 
ſeven provinces, and that his power was great! 
— was very near Fd 
duing this kingdom, without ever putting himſelf 
at the head of an army. 

He determined therefore to abrogate all laws, 
to impoſe arbitrary taxes, to create new bi 
and to eftabliſh the inquiſition, which he could 
not introduce either into Naples or Milan. The 
Flemings are naturally good ſubjects, and bad 
flaves. The very dread of the inquiſition made 
more proteſtants than all Calvin's books, among 
a people who ſurely have no natural diſpoſition 
to novelty or rebellion. The chief lords imme- 
diately met at Bruſſels, in order to repreſent their 
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grievances to the governeſs of the Low Coun- 
tries, Mar of Parma, natural daughter of 
Charles V. This meeting was called a conſpi- 
racy at Madrid ; while in the Netherlands it was 
a very lawful act. Certain it is, that the confe- 
derate lords were no rebels, for they ſent the 
count de Berg, and the lord de Montmorenci- 
Montigni into Spain, to lay their complaints be- 
fore the throne, They demanded the removal of 
cardinal de Qrranville, the firſt miniſter, whoſe 
artifices gave them umbrage. The court ſent the 
duke of Alva into Flanders with Spaniſh and Ita- 
lian troops, and with orders to employ the cord 
as much as the ſword. What in any other coun- 
try would have eaſily ſuppreſſed a civil war, was 
the very thing that gave riſe to it in Flanders, 
William of Naſſau, prince of Orange, ſurnamed 
the Silent, was almoſt the only perſon that thought 
of having recourſe to arms, while the others 


Judged to ſubmit. | 
here are men of a proud ſpirit, a dark diſ- 
poſition, and ſteady courage, who are rouſed 
by difficulties. Such was the character of Wil- 
liam the Silent, and ſuch was that of his great- 
one the prince of Orange, king of England. 
illiam the Silent had neither — 4 troops, nor 
money to oppoſe ſuch a monarch as Philip II. 
The perſecutions were his ſupply : for the tribu- 
nal erected at Bruxelles threw the into 
gmont and Horn, with 


deſpair. The counts E 
eighteen gentlemen, were beheaded ; and their 


United Provinces. | 


The prince of Orange having been condentn- 


ed to loſe his head, withdrew into Germany. He 
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could arm ; none but prateſtants in bis ſavor, and 
661 0 4 W 6 nee — ' „ SS WS 7 
in order to ſpirit them up Yemult e of their re- 
ligion. Calviniſm prevail 


ugion. | ed in the maritime pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands | ck 


but William had 


bred a Lutheran. . Charles,V, fond of this prince, 
made him _ a Catholic, and neceſſity reduced 


him to be a Calviniſt Te or princes uch either 


eſtabliſh, protect, or change. the religion; of 
"2 country; have ela 2 thankves, fr 
was very difficult, for William to. raiſe an army. 
His eſtate in Germany, was inconſiderable: th 

county of Naſſau belonged to one of his bro- 


Mom any themſelves, .,. I 


thers. But his brothers, his friends, his merit, 
and his promiſes, procure him ſoldiers. Theſe 
he ſends directly into Friſeland under the com- 
mand of his brother count Lewis: his army is 
deſtroyed, and yet he is not diſcouraged: he raiſes 
another of Germans and French, engaged by re- 
Iigious enthuſiaſm, and by the hopes of plunder, 
Fortune ſeldom favours him; incapable of pe- 
netrating into the Netherlands, he is reduced to 
go and fight in the Hugonot army in France. 
The Spaniſh ſeverities procure him new te- 
ſources. , The laying the tenth penny on the 
ſale of moveable goods, the twenticth,, on im- 
moveables, and the hundredth. on lands, ren- 
dered the Flemings quite deſperate. How comes 
it that the ſovereign of Mexico and Peru ſhould 
be obliged to have recourſe to theſe exactions? 
And why did not Philip, after the example of his 
father, go himſelf and ſtifle thoſe troubles in the 
beginning? „ "Me 
At length the prince of Orange er ters Brabant 
with a ſmall army; and thence retires to Zealand 


and Holland. Amſterdam, now ſo f. mous a city, 


Was 


* * the United Provinces. Ne 


Vanity ons ohne ee if. to 2025 0H 
was then a trifling place which durſt not even. de- 


"EY 4% * 
clare for the prince of . 


- . 


gange: At that time it 


was intent upon à new branch of commerce, low. 
indeed in Appeafance, but which'proved the foun-, 
dation of its grandelir;.” The 'Eatching and, ſalt- 
ing of herrings does not ſeem to be a matter of 
high importance in the hiftory of the world; 


and yet it is this that raifed a batren ſpot to ſo 


high a degree of power. Venice had not a more 
ſplendid original : great empires have alt begun 
with hamlets ; and maritime powers with fiſhing , 


boats. 


The prince of Orange's whole reſource was 
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a few pirates: one of them ſurpriſes the Brille; 1572. 


a curate makes Fluſhing declare in his favor; in 
a word, the ſtates of Holland and Zealand aſ- 
ſemble at Dordrecht, and in concert with the city 


of Amſterdam en their Stadt - 


holder. He then derived, the ſame dignity from 
the people, which before he had held of the king. 


They aboliſhed the Romiſh religion, to the end 


that they might have nothing in common with 
the Spaniſh government. 

Theſe people were long reckoned to have no 
genius for war; yet all of a ſudden they grew 


good ſoldiers. Never did men fight with greater 


bravery, pr ſo much fury, on both ſides. The 1573. 


Spaniards, at the ſiege of Harlem, having thrown 


the head of one of their priſoners into the town, 
the inhabitants flung the heads of eleven Spa- 
niards into the enemy's camp, with this inſcrip- 


tion, ten hends in pahment- for the tenth penny, and 
the eleventh for intereſt. The city having ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion, the Spaniards hung up all 


the magiſtrates, all the proteſtant miniſters, 'and: 
| 3 upwards 


— 
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- upwards of fifteen hundred citizens : this was 


treating the Netherlands in the ſame manner as 
they behaved to the inhabitants of the new world. 
My pen is ready to drop out of my hand, when 
I conſider with what cruelty mankind have acted 
towards one another. : 
The barbarity of the duke of Alva having an- 
ſwered no other purpoſe, than to deprive the king 
his maſter of two provinces, he is at | re- 
called. At his departure he is ſaid to have ed 
of having put eighteen thouſand perſons to death 
by the hands of the public executioner. Nor did 
the horrors of war abate in the leaſt under the 
new governor of the Netherlands, the grand 
commander de Requeſens. The prince of 
Orange's army is again defeated, his brothers are 
ſlain: yet his party is ſtrengthened by the animo- 
ſity of a people, who are naturally quiet in their 
diſpoſition; but when once they have paſſed the 
limits of moderation, they know not how to. 
turn back. | | 
The ſiege and defence of Leyden are one of 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of the amazing effects of re- 
ſolution and liberty. The Dutch did exactly the 
ſame thing then, as they ventured afterwards to 
do in 1672, when Lewis XIV was at the gates 
of Amſterdam : they pierced the dykes ; the fields 
were overflown with the waters of the Iſſel, the 
Maeſe, and the Ocean; while ſuccours were waſted 
into the town on board a fleet of two hundred 
boats over the Spaniſh entrenchments. There 
happened another prodigy; which' 1s, that the 
4 He was grand commander of Caftile : this word fignifies the 


overnor of a body of knights of Malta, belonging to a particular 
— or kingdom, as here to Caltile, Spa. 


ed policy of Philip II, when at this very junc- 
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Spaniards dared to continue the ſiege, 
undertake to drain off the inundation. 
cn bheged, nor of th oblnacy befiegers 
t in | 
= — ah We tng 
for Leen All cldres every earth 


* for 
day of her delivery. 
2 2 — 
at this conveying intelligence to 
prince of ; a practice very common in Aſia. 
Where was then this wiſe, this ſo much boaſt- 


in Flanders for 


ture we ſee his troops mutinyi 


want of 'pay, and 9 city of Ant- 
— EY — 

rlands, wi im or his gover- 
nor, conclude a ion with the 


liberty, cauſe the fortreſſes to be demoliſhed, and 
order the famous ftatue of the duke of Alva to 
be pulled down ; a trophy ATI 
and cruelty, and which was ftill ing in the 
citade] of Antwerp ? 

After the deceaſe of the grand commander de 
Requeſens, Philip might till have tried to reſtore 
the tranquillity of the Netherlands by his pre- 
ſence ; but inſtead of this he ſends his brother 
don John of Auftria, a prince famed through 
Europe for the vi of Lepanto over the Turks, 
and for his ambition which ſet him upon attempt - 
ing to be king of Tunis. Philip did not love 
don John; he was jealous of his glory, 
truſted his deſigns. Vet he conferred the go- 
vernment of the Netherlands upon him ag 


4 a prince, 


» i gas Monroe 


all 


4. 
8 
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revolted, —_—— ſet the priſoners at 1576. 


5 
his will, in hopes r people, pleaſed with 


n / 
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a prince, who inherited the military virtues of 
his father Charles V, would return to their duty. 
He was miſtaken. The prince of Orange was 
1577. acknowledged as governor of Brabant in Bruſſels, 
when don John left that city, after having been 
inſtalled as governor-general. And yet this ho- 
nor paid to William the Silent, was the very 
thing that prevented Brabant and Flanders from 
recovering their liberty, like Holland. In thoſe 
| two provinces there were too many lords, . jealous 
| of the prince of Orange; and this jealouſy pre- 
| ſerved the ten provinces: to Spain. They in- 
vited the archduke Matthias to be their gover- 
nor- general, in oppoſition to don John. It is 
| hard to conceive how an archduke of Auſtria, 
nearly related to Philip II, and a catholic, ſhould 
put himſelf at the head of a party, almoſt all 
proteſtants, and againſt the chief branch of his 
| family: but ambition knows no ties, and Philip 
1 was; neither, beloved by the emperor, nor by the 
ehe e „in on pots eg 
Diviſions ariſe on every ſide, and all falls into 
confuſion. The ſtates appoint the prince of 
Orange lieutenant - general to the archduke Mat- 
thias, which renders him of courſe a ſecret rival 
to that prince. Both are enemies to don John; 
and the ſtates are jealous of all three. Another 
party equally diſſatisfied with the ſtates, and the 
three princes, divide the cauntry. The ſtates 
proclaim liberty of conſcience ; but there was no 
5 longer any poſſibility of remedying the phrenzy 
1578. of faction. Don John, after gaining the battle of 
Gemblours, which anſwered no purpoſe, dies in tie 
flower of life, and in the midſt of theſe commo- 
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e the United Province. 
To this ſon of Charles V ſucceeds a grand- 
ſon, of equal renown ; 1 mean Alexander Far- 


neſe, duke of Parma, deſcended from Charles by 
his mother, and from pope Paul III, by his fa- 


ther; the ſame who afterwards aucreked into 
France, to raiſe the ſiege of Paris, and to fight 
Henry the Great. Hiſtory does not celebrate a 
greater captain: yet he could neither hinder the 


union of the ſeven provinces, nor the progreſs of 


that republic, whoſe foundation he himſelf. had 
ſeen laid. 


Theſe ſeven Stovinees;'! now called by the ge- jan. 
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neral name of Holland, headed by the prince WF pay 
Orange, eftabliſh that famous union, im appear- 7579+ 


ance ſo ſlight, and in reality ſo ſolid, of ſeven 
provinces independent of each other, actuated by 


different intereſts, and ſtill as cloſely connected by 


the great tie of liberty,- as the bundle of arrows, 
the arms and emblem of their republic. 

This union of Utrecht is the foundation of 
their commonwealth, as alſo of the ſtadtholder- 
ſhip. William is detlared- chief of the ſeven 


provinces by the name of captain, admiral- gene- 
ral, and ſtadtholder! The other ten, which, to- 


gether with Holland might have formed the moſt 
potent republic in the univerſe, would not join 
the ſevem Theſe defend” themſelves ; but Bra- 
bant, Flanders, and the reſt; would have a foreign 
prince to protect them. The ſtates- general find- 
ing the archduke Matthias incapable of ſerving 
their cauſe, diſmiſs this ſon, this brother of em- 
perors, who was emperor afterwards himſelf, 
and allow him a moderate penſion. The next 


itep they take is, to ſend for Francis duke of. An- 


Jos brother of Henry III, king of France; with 


O 5 hem 
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whom: they had been long in treaty. All thoſe 


provinces were divided into four parties; that of 
Matthias, ſo very weak that he was ſent back ; 
that of the duke of Anjou, which ſoon became 
fatal to them; that of the duke of Parma, who 
had only a few lords with an army on his fide, but 


at length preſerved ten provinces for the king of 


Spain; and that of William of Naſſau, who 
ſtripped him of ſeven. ++ bf 8 
At this very juncture Philip, who never ſtirred 
from Madrid, proſcribed the prince of Orange, 
and ſet his head at five and twenty thouſand 
crowns. This method of commanding aſſaſſi- 
nations, unheard-of ſince the triumvirate, had been 
Qiſed in France againſt the admiral de Coligni, 
illiam's father-in-law, for whoſe blood they had 
promiſed fifty thouſand crowns. Philip bid only 
half the money for the head of the prince his ſon- 


in-law, though he was able to pay the moſt. 


What a ſtrange prejudice ftill prevailed at this 
time? The king of Spain, in his edict of pro- 
ſcription, acknowledges that he has violated his 
oath to the Flemings, and ſays, that the pope bad 
releaſed him from that oath, He muſt therefore 
have believed that this argument was likely to 
make a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of the 
Catholics. But how greatly muſt it exaſperate 
the Proteſtants, and confirm them in their de- 
fection? | n 

William's anſwer is one of the fineſt pieces 
in hiſtory. He had been Philip's ſubjet; and 
now he „ his equal by being proſcribed. 
In his apology we ſee a prince of an Imperial fa- 
mily, as ancient, and heretofore as illuſtrious as 
the houſe of Auſtria ; in ſhort, a * ral 

older, 


of the United Provinces. - © 


the point of his ſword. 


Philip was now more formidable than ever; : 


for he had juſt made himſelf maſter of Portugal 
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holder, impeaching the moſt potent king in Eu- 
rope at 1 = of of mankind. He ſhews him 
ſelf ſuperior to Philip in this reſpect, that having 
it in his power to proſcribe him in his turn, he 
abhors the baſe revenge, and reſts his ſecurity on 


580. 


without ſtirring out of his cabinet; and he ima- 


gined he ſho 
the ſame manner. William, on the one 


reduce the United Provinces in 


had reaſon to be afraid of aſſaſſins; and, on the | 


other, of a new maſter in the duke of Anjou, who 


was lately arrived in the Netherlands, and had been 
acknowledged by the people as duke of Brabant 


and earl of Flanders. But he got rid of the duke 


of Anjou as eaſily as of the archduke Matthias. 
The du 


ke would fain be abſolute ſovereign. of a 


country that had choſen him for its protector. 
In all ages there have been' conſpiracies 
princes : here the prince conſpired againſt the 
people. He wanted to ſurprize Antwerp, Bruges, 
and other towns which he was come to defend: 
He ſurprized Antwerp, but was driven out again 
with the loſs of fifteen hundred French. In his 
attempt upon the other towns he miſcarried. 
Preſſed on the one ſide by the duke of Parma, and 
on the other deteſted by the people, he retired 
into France, and left the duke of Parma and the 
prince of Orange to diſpute the poſſeſſion of the 
Netherlands, now grown the chief theatre of war 


in Europe, and the ſchool where gallant men of 


all nations were trained up in the military art. 


inſt 1583. 


Philip got his revenge of the prince of Orange 1513. 


by the means of aſſaſſins, A Frenchman, whole 


63 name 
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1584. 


name was Salcede, conſpired bis death. Jautig- 
ni, qa Spanĩard, wounded him with a piſtol- ſnot 
at Antwerp. At length Balthazar Gerard, a na- 
tiveſof Franche Comte, killed him in che preſence 
of this lady, who ſaw her ſecond huſband aſſaſſi- 
nated, after having been bereft of her firſt toge - 


ther with her father, the admiral, at the maſſacre 


of}; St. Bartholomew. This affaflination- of the 
prince of Orange was not committed with any 
view of gaining the feward of fixe and twenty 
thouſand crowns promiſed by Philip, but through 
religious enthuſiaſm. The Jeſuit Strada relates 
that Gerard conſtantly declared under the torture, 
that he had been excited to this action by divine 
impulſe. He ſays alſp ex preſsly, that Jaurigni did 
nat \undertake to kill the prince of Orange till he had 
purified bis ſoul by confeſhon at the (feet of a Domi- 
nicau friar, and fortiſied himſelf with the heavenly 
bread. This was the crime of the times. The 


Anabaptiſts had ſhewn the way. During the ſiege 


of Munſter a German woman, deſirous of imi- 
tating. tile example of Judith, went out of the 
tawn with an intent to lie with che biſhop who 
had laid ſiege to it, and to kill him in bed. Pol- 
trot de Mere aſſaſſinated Franeis duke of Guiſe 
from the ſame principle. The maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew brought thoſe . horrid; ſcenes to the 
higheſt pitch. The ſame. ſpirit afterwards pro- 
duced the aſſaſſination of Henry III and Henry IV, 
and the gunpowder conſpiracy in England. Ex- 
amples drawn from Scripture, firſt preached. up 
by the zeformers, and after wards but too often. 
enforced. by the Roman Catholics, made impreſ- 


ſion on weak minds, who fancied they heard the 


voice of God commanding murder. Thex were 


too 
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too blind, too frantic to comprehend, that though . 
God commended the effuſion of human log n. 
the Old Teſtament, yet this; order, could not e. 
obeyed till the Divine Majeſty himſelf came down 
from heaven, to dictate his decrees in regard to 
the lives of mankind, which are entirely at his 
diſpefsl.;;; beet Mn noon! ads; 1 
When William the Silent Was aſſaſſinated, he. 
was juſt upon the point, of being declared earl. 
of Holland. The conditions of this new dignity 
had been already. agreed to by all the towns, 
except Amſterdam and Gouda. By this we find 
that he had laboured for himſelf as much as for the 
republic. b 2 ne in „ 
His ſon Maurice, could not pretend to this prin- 
cipality : but the, ſeven pravinces, declared him. 
their. ſtadtholder; and he, finiſhed: the, ſtructure 
of liberty commenced by his father. He was wor- 
thy to enter the liſts. with Alexander Farneſe. 
Theſe heroes gained immortal reputation on this. 
narrow ſtage, where the ſcene of war attracted 
the attention of all Europe. Were, there nothing . 
but the ſiege of Antwerp to recommend the duke: 
of Parma's memory, he would. {till be ranked a-1584. 
mong the. greateſt captains of the age: the Ant- 


2 


werplans defended themſelves as bravely as ere- 


tofore the Tyrians; and the duke took Antwerp, 
in the ſame manner as the conqueror, whoſe 
name he bore, had taken the city of Tyre, by 
raiſing a dyke on the deep and rapid river of 
Scheld; an example followed by cardinal Riche- 
lieu at the ſiege of Rochelle. 

The infant republic was obliged to implore the 
aſſiſtance of Elizabeth queen of England; who 
ſent over four thouſand men under the n 
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of the earl of Leiceſter. This was enough 
at that time. Leiceſter for a little while acted 
as prince Maurice's ſuperior, juſt as the duke of 
Anjou and the archduke Matthias had ated in 

to his father, He took the title and rank 
of povernor-genera}, which was ſoon diſapproved 
of by, the queen. Maurice preſerved his ſtadt- 
holderſhip of the ſeven provinces ; happy if his 
ambition had carried him no farther, 

During this long war, chequered with ſuch vi- 
ciſſitudes, neither Philip could recover the ſeven 
provinces, nor theſe take any of the ten from 
him. The republic was every day growing ſo 
formidable at ſea, that ſhe combing; greatly to 
deſtroy that fleet of Philip's, intitled the Invin- 
cible. For the ſpace'of forty years theſe people 


reſembled the Lacedemonians, who conſtantly re- 


pulſed the great king. The ſame manners, fim- 
plicity, and equality, prevailed in Amſterdam as 
in Sparta; with greater ſobriety. Theſe pro- 
vinces retained ſomething of the innocence of 
the primitive times. There is not a Friſelan- 


der, even of middling education, but has heard 


that the uſe of locks and keys was at that time 
unknown to his country. They had no more 
than was neceſſary for nature, which it was not 
worth their while to lock up : they were not 
afraid of their countrymen ; but they defended 
their flocks and. their granaries againſt the ene- 
my. In all thoſe maritime provinces they lived 
in huts, which had nothing to recommend 
them but their ſimplicity and neatneſs. Never 
was there a people leſs acquainted with delicacy. 


When Louiſa de Coligni was upon her journey 
to the Hague, in order to be married to prince 
William, 


| Sehaſtian king of Portugal. 

William, they ſent an ope AE on to meet 
her, and 12 2 was W. . on a board. But towards 
the latter end of prince Maurice's days, and in 
the life-time of Frederick-Henry, the Hague was 
grown. a moſt agreeable reſidence, by the great 
concourſe of princes, ſtateſmen, and general offi- 
cers. Amſterdam roſe by trade alone to be one 
of the moſt flouriſhing cities in the world; while 
the fertility of the neighbouring 2 rde 
the inhabitants of the open re ** 


r 
CHAP. | CXXXVI. , 


The reign of Philip II, continued. Unhappy. "ah 
of ; Sebaftian king of Portugal. h | 


NE would imagine that the king of Spain 
muſt at that Joe hows demoliſhed the houſe 

of Naſſau and the infant republic, with the weight 
of his power. He had indeed loſt — — 
of Tunis in Africa, with the 175 of Goletta, 
where formerly ſtood the : but, 
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on the other hand, a kin oy. > — and Fez, 


whoſe Name was Muley Mehemed, and who 
conteſted the kingdom with his uncle, had offered. 
to become tributary to Philip ſo early as the year 
1577. Philip refuſed it; and to this refuſal he 
owed the crown of Portugal. The African mo- 
narch went over in perſon to pay his obeiſance to 
don Sebaſtian king of Portugal, and. to implore. 
his aſſiſtance. This young prince, the deſcen- 
dant of the great Emanuel, was impatient to di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf in that part of the world, . 
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his anceſtörs hid made lch conqueſtz. What 
is very ſingular, lie received no AKifinct from 
Philip his material uncle, whoſe "daughter, he 
was going to marry; but he obtained a reinforce- 
ment of twelve hundred men from the prince of 
Orange, who' was ſcarce able to maintain his 
ground in Flanders. This fmall.circumſtance of 
general | hiftory thews greatrieſs of mind in the” 
prince of Orange, But above all a determinate” 
paſſion to ſtir'up enemies agaihſt Philip in every 
part of the world. 

Don Sebaſtian artives, with a fleet of eight 
hundred ſail, before the town of Arzilla in the 
kingdom of F ez, that had been conquered by his 
anceſtors. He lands his army, which conſiſted. 
of fifteen thouſand foot; but he had not a thou 
ſand horſe. It is drobably this ĩnconſideralle body 
of horſe, ſo diſproportioned to the formidab! ca- 

valry of the-: _— that has been the c (fo & 
his incurfihg che benfure of temerity from al! 
hiſtorians. : Hut how-highly would he have been 
applaudell, Had he ben erbwned with ſucceſs ! 


He was'dvitcoine by Malutco the- old ſovereign 


of Moree” In thi? Battle were {lain three 


kings, the two Moors, uncle and nephew; and 


don Sebaſtian. Not one man returned of the- 
conquered” army. This fatal day had a very ex- 
traordinary conſequence. For the firſt time ap- 
peared a king, who was prieſt and cardinal : this 
was don Henry, aged ſeventy, ſon of the great 
Emanuel, and great uncle of Sebaſtian. His 
right to the crown of Portugal was indiſputable. 
Philip from that time made preparations to ſac- 
ceed him; and as extraordinary as it may ſound, 
pope Gregory XIII appeared in the liſt of com- 
petitors, 
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petitors, pretending that the kingdom of Portugal 
belonged to the holy ſee in default of beirs in 
a direct line; becauſe, ſaid he, Alexander III 


had created count Alfonſo king, who acknow- 
ledged himſelf a vaſſal of Rome. Strange rea- 


ſon! This pope Gregory XIII, of the family of 


Boncompagno, had an idle notion of conferring 
a kingdom on his baſtard Boncompagno, in whoſe: 
favour he would not diſmember the eccleſiaſtic 
ſtate, as ſeveral of his predeceſſors had done. 
He flattered. himſelf at feſt that his ſon ſhould. 
have the kingdom of Ireland, becauſe Philip II 
fomented diſturbances in that Iſland, juſt as Eli- 
zabeth ſtirred up the fire that had been kindled 
in the Netherlands. Ireland having been like- 
wiſe a preſent from the pope, muſt revert to him 
or his children, as ſoon as the ſovereign of that 
iſland was excommunicated. This — did — 
take. The pope indeed obtained ſome ſhips 
Philip, with a few Spaniards, who landed i in — 
land with a ſmall number of Italians under the 
papal flag: they wege put to the ſword, and the 
Iriſh of their party were hanged. Gregory XIII 
turned his views towards Portugal; but he had 
to deal with Philip II, who had a better right 
than him, and was abler to maintain it. Eo 
The old cardinal. reigned only long enough 
to ſee the great cauſe of the ſucceſſion to His, 
crown pleaded in his preſence; and died. ſom 


after. n Antonio, prior of Crato, and knights 580. 
of Malta, wanted to ſucceed the prieſtly king, 
whoſe uncle he was by the father's ade; whereas 
Philip IL was his uncle only by the mother's. The, 
prior was charged with illegi Lee but he ſaid, | 
* was born in wedlock. Neither the ior nor 
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the pope inherited. The branch of Braganza, 
which ſeemed to have juſt pretenſions, was then 
either ſo prudent, or fo puſillanimous as not to 
aſſert them, Philip's right was demonſtrated by 
twenty thouſand. men; they ſcarcely required in 
thoſe days greater armies. In vain does the prior, 
unable to ne good his cauſe, apply for ſuccours 
to the grand ſignor. To complete the whimſical 
ſcene nuthii;g more was wanting, but to ſee the 
pope imploring the aſſiſtance of the Turk, in or- 
der to mount the throne of Portugal. 
Philip never commanded his own armies : he 
ered Portugal from his cabinet, The old duke 
of Alva, who had been theſe two years in exile 
after his long ſervices, was now recalled to court, 
like a maſtiff unchained for fighting: he finiſhed 
his bloody career with gaining two victories over 
the little army of the prior of Crato, who was 
deſerted by all the world, and for a long time 
wandered about the country. h 
Philip repaired to Liſbon for his coronation 
offering a reward of eighty ' thouſand ducats to 
whoever would deliver up don Antonio. Pro- 
ſcriptions were then his favorite weapons. 

15851. The prior of Crato fled firſt to England, with 
a few companions of his diftreſs, who, though 
deftitute of every thing, and in the moſt wretched 
condition like himſelf, ſerved him upon the knee. 
This cuſtom, derived from the German emperors 

wo ſucceeded the race of Charlemaign, was re- 
ceived in Spain after Alfonſo X, king of Caſtile, 

had been elected emperor in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The kings of England have followed this 
example, which s to claſh with the high ſpirit 

of that nation. Content with real 4 

, ings 


maſter of Portugal. 

kings of France deſpiſe this pageantry. The kings 
of Poland have been ſerved in this manner on days 
of ceremony, and yet this has not rendered them 
more abſolute. 1 | 

Elizabeth was not in a condition to wage war 
for the prior of Crato's ſake : as ſhe bore an im- 
placable, though ſecret, averſion to Philip, her 
whole ſtudy was to thwart his meaſures, and in- 
cite enemies againſt him: but as ſhe could not 
maintain herſelt upon the throne of England with- 
out the affection of her people, which ſhe would 
have certainly forfeited had ſhe demanded new 


War. 
on Antonio applies to the crown of France. 
The miniſters of Henry III were upon the ſame 
terms of jealouſy and apprehenſion with regard 
to Philip as the court' of London, There was 
no open war between them, but an inveterate 
grudge, a mutual deſire of annoying each other: 


and, in ſhort, Henry III was always embarraſſed 


between the Huguenots, who formed an empire 
within the ſtate; and Philip, who would fain 
erect another by offering his protection to the 
Catholic party. 

Catharine de Medicis had pretenſions to Portu- 


almoſt as. chimerical as thofe of the pope. 


on Antonio, by flattering thoſe pretenſions, and 
by promiſing part of a kingdom which it was not 
in his power to. recover, or at leaſt the Azores 
where he had a ftrong party, obtained through 
Catharine's credit no inconſiderable ſuccours. 
They gave him ſixty ſmall ſhips, and about fix 
thouſand men, for the moſt part Huguenots, whom 


they were glad to have the opportunity of em- 


ploying 


ſubſidies, it was not then time for her to declare 
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ploying at a diſtance from home, and who were 
ſill better pleaſed ro fight ape the S aniards. 
The French, eſpecially the Calviniſts, were every 
where in purſuit of military glory. At that time 
multitudes followed the duke of Anjou, to procure 
a ſettlement for him in Flanders. And now they 
Joyfully ſet ſail, to reſtore don Antonio to the 
crown of Portugal. Upon their firſt artival they 
made themſelves maſters of one of the iſlands ; 
but it was not long before they eſpied the Spaniſh 
fleet, which was ſuperior in every reſpe& to 
the French, in the ſize of ſhips, and in number 
of men; for there were twelve palleys attending 
fifty galleons. This was the firſt time that gal- 
leys were ſeen on the ocean; and it it very ex- 
traordinary that they ſhould have been brought 
the length of a thouſand leagues, to thoſe boiſter- 
ous ſeas. When Lewis XIV, ſent ſome galleys 
into the ocean, this was reckoned by miſtake the 
firſt attempt of the kind; but it Was more ha- 
zůürdous than that of Philip II, becauſe the chan- 
nel is more tempeſtuous than the Atlantic ſea. 

This was the firſt naval engagement ever fought 
in that part of the world. The Spaniards conquer- 
ed, and abuſed their victory. The marquis de Santa 
Cruz, the Spaniſn admiral, ordered moſt of the 
priſoners to be hanged up, under pretence that, 
as there had been no declaration of war betwixt 
Spain and France, they ought to be treated as pi- 
rates. Don Antomo had the fortune to make his 
eſcape, and returned. to France, where his ſer- 
vants continued the ceremony of the knee to him, 
and where he died in po vert. 

Philip then ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſiön not only 
of Portugal, but of all the great ſettlements * 
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this nation had made in the Eaſt- Indies. His do- 
minions extended to the extremity; of America 
and Aſia, and yet he could not prevail againſt 
. 


The embaſſy from the four kings of Japan 1534, 


ſeemed to complete that grandeur, by which he 
figured as the chief monarch in Europe.. The 
Chriſtian religion made great progreſs in Japan ; 
and the Spaniards, might flatter themſelves, with 
the hopes of eſtabliſhing. their empire as well as 
their religion in that country, 

In Europe he had the pope; lord paramount of 


the kingdom of Naples, to manage; France to 
keep always divided, in which he was very ſuc- 


ceſsful by means of the league, and by his trea- 
ſure; Holland to reduce; and, above all, England 
to diſturb. All theſe ſprings he ſet in motion at 
the ſame time; and ſoon it appeared, by the equjp- 
ment of bis fleet called the Invincible, that his aim 
was rather to conquer than to create diſturbance 


to England. . 


Francis Drake, at that time a private adventurer, 
had bl 
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Henry VII by a birth whoſe legitimacy was not 


1587. 


conteſted like that of Elizabeth. Philip might 
alſo aſſert the vain title of king of England which 


he had formerly bore: in a word, the attemptin 
to ſet the queen of Scots at liberty muſt need 
make the pope and all the catholics of Europe 


2 Uy 


his friends. 


Dee 


CHAP. cxxxvn. 


Of the invaſion intended againft England. Of the 


invincible armada. Of the influence of Philip II 
- France. Inquiry into the death of don Carlos, 
c. 


Wb this view Philip equips that pro- 
digious fleet, which was to be ſupported 
by another armament in Flanders, and by a riſing 
of the catholics in England. This was what 
ruined the queen of Scots, and, inftead of pro- 
curing her liberty, brought- her to the ſcaffold, 
Nothing remained but for Philip to avenge that 
princeſs's death by conquering the crown of Eng- 
land for himſelf, and then Holland would ſoon 


| ſubdued and puniſhed. 


All theſe preparations required the mines 
of Peru. The invincible armada ſets fail from 
Liſbon, conſiſting of a hundred and fifty large 
ſhips, with twenty thouſand ſoldiers, near three 
thouſand cannon, and about ſeven thouſand 
failors. An army of thirty thouſand men lay 
ready in Flanders, under the command of the 
duke of Parma, waiting only for the critical 

I moment 
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Of the invincible armada. 
moment to ſet ſail with the tranſports bound 
for England, and to join the troops on board 
the Spaniſh fleet. The Engliſh ſhips, being a 
great deal ſmaller than the Spaniſh, could never 
withſtand the weight of thoſe moving caſtles, 
ſome of which their ſides three feet thick, 
impenetrable to cannon, Yet the whole of this 
well-concerted expedition miſcarried. This for- 
midable fleet is ſoon ſtopped by a hundred Engliſh 
ſhips of leſſer ſize z who take ſome of the Spa- 
niſh men of war, and with eight fireſhips diſperſe 
the reſt. A ſtorm enſues in HR of the Eng- 
liſh, The invincible armada is in danger of 
being caſt away on the coaſt of Zealand, 
The duke of Parma's army, not being able to 
put to ſea without convoy, is of no ſort of 
uſe.” Philip's ſhips, buffetted by the Engliſh 
and by ftorms, ſail round by the north ſeas ; 
ſome are wrecked on the coaſt of Zealand, 
others daſhed againſt the rocks of the Orcades, 
and on the coaſt of Scotland; others are caſt a- 
way on the Iriſh ſhore. The country people 
murdered part of the crew that eſcaped the fury 
of the waves; and the lord deputy of Ireland had 
the barbarity to hang the reſt. In ſhort, no more 
than fifty ſhips returned to Spain; and out of 
about thirty thouſand men that embarked on 
board the fleet, ſuch havock had been made by 
ſtorms, by the enemy, and by ſickneſs, that not 
ſix thouſand ever lived to ſee their native coun- 


hes” either did the duke of Parma's fine army of 
thirty thouſand men contribute more to reduce 
Holland, than the invincible armada to conquer 
England, Holland defending itſelf by its canals, 


by 
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by its dykes, by its cauſeys, and above all by the 
love of liberty ingrafted in a people, who were 
now trained to arms under the princes of Orange, 
was able to withſtand a more powerful army. 

. None but Philip alone could render himſelf 
formidable after ſo _u_ a diſaſter. America and 
| Aſia profuſely ſupplied him with the means of 
; * terror into his neighbours; and though 
he miſſed his aim againſt England, he was very 
| near ſucceeding in France. | 

| At the ſame time that he was conquering Por- 
f tugal, maintaining the war in Flanders, and in- 
vading England, he encouraged the Holy League 
| in France, which tended to ſubvert the throne, 
and diſmember the ſtate: and by ſcattering the 
ſeeds of diviſion in that very league which he de- 
fended, he was thrice very neat being acknow- 
ledged ' ſovereign of France under the title of 

Protector, with the power of conferring all offi- 

ces and employments. The infanta Eugenia, his 

daughter, was to be queen under his direction, 
and to convey the crown of France as a portion 
to her huſband. This propoſal was made by the 
faction of ſixteen, ſo early as the year 158, after 
the aſſaſſination of Henry III. The duke of May- 
enne, the head of the league, had no other way 
to elude the propoſal than by ſaying, that as the 
confederacy had been formed with a religious view, 
the title of protector of France could belong to none 
but the pope. The Spaniſh ambaſſador carried this 
| Negotiation to a great length, before the holding 
of the ſtates at Paris in 1593. There were long 
debates about the means of aboliſhing the Salic 
law; and at length the infanta was propoſed as 
queen 40 the ſtates. | 
| Philip 


in France. 
Philip inſenſibly accuſtomed the French to de- 


pend on the crown of Spain ; for, on one hand, 
he ſent ſufficient ſuccours to the league, to hinder 
it from being overpowered, but not enough to 
render it independent; and, on the other, he was 
arming his ſon-in-law, Charles Emmanuel of 
Savoy, againſt France, With this view he ſup- 
lied him with troops, and helped to get him ac- 


knowledged protector by the parliament of Pro- 


vence, to the end that the French grown tractable 
by this example, ſhould recognize Philip as pro- 
tector to the whole kingdom. 

There was great likelihood that France would 
be forced into this meaſure. "The Spaniſh am- 
baſſador was grown all powerful in Paris by his 
numerous preſents. The Sorbonne, and all the 
religious orders, were of Philip's fide. His aim 
was, not to conquer France as he had conquered 
Portugal, but to oblige the French to offer him 


their government. With this view he orders 
Alexander Farneſe to march from the Nether- 1 90. 


lands to the relief of Paris, at that time hard be- 
ſet by the victorious forces of Henry IV: with 
this ſame view that general is recalled, after he 
had reſcued the capital of the kingdom by his ju- 
dicious march, without ſtriking a blow. And 
when Henry IV laid ſiege ſoon after to Rouen, 


Philip appoints the ſame duke of Parma again to 1591. 


oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. It was very ſur- 
priſing, that while the king of Spain was ſo pow- 


erful as to determine the fate of war in France, 
prince Maurice and the Dutch ſhould be able to 


oppoſe him, and even to ſend ſuecours to Hen 
IV, they, who ten years before had been con- 


ſidered in Spain as worthleſs rebels, doomed to 
Vol. III. igno- 
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ignominious puniſhment. They ſent three thou- 
ſand men to the king of France; yet this did 


not hinder the duke of Parma from obliging Henry 
IV to raiſe the ſiege of Rouen, as before he had 


obliged him to raiſe that of Paris. | 


Philip recals the duke once more: thus alter» 


nately ſuccouring and withdrawing his ſuccours 
from the league ; and thereby rendering himſelf 
Ever neceſſary to that party, he lays his ſnares oh 
all ſides, on the frontiers, and in the heart of the 
kingdom, with an intent of abſolutely obliging 
this unhappy country to ſubmit to his dominion, 
His power was already eſtabliſhed in great part 
of Britany, by the ſword. His ſon-in-law, the 
duke of Savoy, had gairied footing in Provence, 
and part of Dauphine. The road was free for 
the Spaniſh armies from Arras to Paris, and from 
Fontarabia to the Loire. Philip was fo firmly 
perſuaded that France muſt fall into his hands, 
that converſing with the preſident Jeannin, who 
was envoy from the duke of Mayenne, he con- 
ſtantly made uſe of theſe words, my city of Paris, 
my city of” Orleans, my city of Rouen. 

The court of Rome, though jealous of his 
power, was obliged to ſecond his views; ſo that 
the arms of religion were always employed in his 
ſervice, This coſt him nothing but the appear- 
ance of zeal for catholiciſm : this was likewiſe a 
pretence for the deſtruction of Geneva, which 
he had been contriving at the ſame time. So early 
as the year 1589 he ſends an army under the 
command of his ſon-in-law Charles Emmanuel, 
duke 'of -Savoy, to reduce Geneva and the neigh- 
bouring country, But it was ever the fate of 
this rich aud potent monarch to be baffled by poor 

people, 


—— — 


| law's arms. "Theſe ſame people preſeryed their 


_ thirteen of his officers, who were hanged up as 


rious. | 
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people, raiſed in ſome meaſure above their natural 
ſphere by the love of liberty. The inhabitants of 
Geneva afliſted by the cantons of Bern and Zu- 
rich only, and with three hundred ſoldiers from 
Henry IV, maintained their ground againſt the 
treaſures of the father-in-law, and the ſon- in- 
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town in 1602 from falling into the hands of this 
very duke of Savoy, who had ſurprized it by ſca- 
lade in time of full peace, and was giving it up 
to be plundered. They had even the courage 
to puniſh this attempt of a ſovereign prince upon 


night robbers, becauſe they had not been victo- 


Philip, without ſtirring out of his cabinet, 
maintained continual war at one and the ſame 
time, in the Netherlands, againſt prince Maurice, 
in every province almoſt of France againſt Henr 
IV, at Geneva and in Swiſlerland, and by ſea 
againſt the Engliſh and. Dutch. What benefit 
did he reap from all thoſe great enterprizes, 
which held Europe fo long in ſuſpence? Henry 1593. 
IV, by going to maſs made him loſe France in 
a quarter of an hour, The Engliſh, grown now 
as expert in naval engagements, and as good ma- 
riners as the Spaniards, for which he might blame 
himſelf, plundered his poſſeſſions in America. The 1596, 
earl of Eſſex burnt his galleons andithe town of 
Cadiz, At length, after having ravaged France, 
after Amiens had been taken by ſurprize, and 
retaken by the bravery of Henry IV, Philip was May 
obliged to conclude the treaty of Vervins, and 2» 
to acknowledge him as king of France, whom he 398. 


had hitherto called by no other name than the 
r 2 prince 
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prince of Bearn. It is further remarkable in this 
peace, that he reſtored Calais, which the arch- 
duke Albert, governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
had taken during the troubles of France, and that 
no mention was made of the pretended rights of 


Elizabeth: this princeſs neither recovered the 


town, nor the eight hundred thouſand crowns 
due to her by the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis. 
The power of Philip was then like a great river, 
confined once more within its banks, after hav- 
ing overflowed the diſtant meadows. Philip con- 
tinued the moſt powerful prince in Europe. Eli- 
zabeth, and eſpecially Henry IV, had more 
glory: but Philip, to the very laſt moment, 
preſerved that ſuperiority which he had derived 


from his immenſe wealth, and extenſive domi- 


nions. The expending of three thouſand mil- 


lions of livres upon his deſpotic purſuits in the 


Netherlands, and his ambitious ſchemes in France, 
did not impoveriſh him. America and the Eaſt 
Indies proved inexhauſtible ſources. But his 
treaſures happened to enrich the reſt of Europe, 
contrary to his intention. His profuſe intrigues 
in England, France, and Italy, and his expenſive 


' armaments in the Netherlands, having encreaſed 


the wealth of thoſe people, whom he wanted to 


ſubdue, the price of proviſions roſe almoſt dou- 


ble, and Europe was enriched by the very means 
with which he had deſigned to enſlave it. 


His annual revenue was about thirty millions 


of ducats, without being obliged to lay any new 
taxes upon the people : which was more than all 
the princes of Europe had together. This fur- 
niſhed him with means ſufficient to purchaſe more 


kingdoms than one, but not to conquer _ 
e 


Death of Philip II. 
The courage of queen Elizabeth, the bravery of 
Henry IV, and of the princes of Orange, tri- 
umphed over his treaſures, and his intrigues. But 
except the ſacking of Cadiz, Spain, during his 


reign, enjoyed tranquillity, and was always ſuc- 


ceſsful. 
The Spaniards had a remarkable ſuperiority 


over other nations; their language was ſpoken 
at Paris, Vienna, Milan, and T'urin; their 
modes, their manner of thinking and writing: 
gave them an aſcendant over the Italians; and 
from the time of Chatles V, till the beginning 
of the reign of Philip III, Spain had a greater 
reſpect ſhewn her than other nations. 

While Philip was concluding a peace with 
France, he gave away the Netherlands and Fran- 
che Comtè in portion to his daughter Clara Eu- 
genia, whom he had not been able to make a 
queen ; but he ſettled thoſe provinces as a hef, 
to revert to the crown of Spain in failure of 


iſſue. 


Philip departed this life not long after, aged sept. 
ſeventy-one, in that great palace of the Eſcurial, 13. 
which he had made a vow to build, in caſe his 1598. 


generals gained the battle of 8. Quintin ; juſt as 
if it concerned the deity, whether the conſtable 
de Montmorenci, or Philibert of Savoy, were 
victorious, or the divine favour was to be pur- 
chaſed by buildings, 

Poſterity has ranked Philip II among the moſt 
powerful, but not the greate{t of kings, He was 
called the devil of the ſouth, becauſe from the 
center of Spain, which is the ſouthern part of 


Europe, he gave diſturbance to the dominions of 
every other prince, 
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After viewing him in a political light, if we 
come to conſider him in a private capacity, we 
ſhall find him a rigid and ſuſpicious —_— a 
cruel lover, a barbarous huſband, and an unna- 
tural father, 

An important event of his private life, which 
ſtill exerciſes the curioſity of the public, is the 
death of his ſon don Carlos. No one can tell 
how this prince made his exit; his body is in 
the vaults of the Eſcurial, ſevered from his head. 
But the reaſon they pretend to give for this, is, 
becauſe the leaden cheſt which holds the body, is 


too ſmall. It has been mentioned in the life of 


the Czar Peter, that when he wanted to condemn 
his ſon, he ſent to Spain for the original records of 
don Carlos's trial, But neither thoſe records nor 
the trial of that prince are to be found, We are 
as much in the dark in regard to his crime as to 
his kind of death. It has been neither proved, 
nor is it probable, that Philip made the inquiſition 
condemn his ſon. All that we know for cer- 
tain is, that in 1568 Philip went himſelf in per- 
fon to arreſt don Carlos in his apartment, and that 
he wrote to the empreſs his filter, that he had never 
&ifeovered any capital crime, or notorious vice in his 
fon, but that he had confined him for his own good, 
and for the welfare of his kingdom. At the ſame 
time he wrote quite the contrary to Pope Pius V, 
in his letter of the 20th of January 1568, wherein 
he tells him, that don Carlos, even from his infancy, 
had fo flrong a propenſity to vice, as to reſiſt all 
paternal inſtructian. Since thoſe letters, in which 
Philip gives an account of the impriſonment of 
his ſon, we find none that clear him of his death; 


and this, together with the reports that were ſpread 
| over 
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over Europe, gives room to believe that he was 
really guilty of the murder. His filence in the 
midit of the public reports juſtified thoſe, who 
pretended that this tragical event had been owing 
to the mutual paſſion, between the young prince 
don Carlos and his ſtep-mother Elizabeth of 
France, Nothing more likely. Elizabeth had 
been brought up at a gay voluptuous court, Phi- 
lip IT was fond of intrigue; and gallantry ſeemed 
to be the effence of a Spaniard. Examples of 
infidelity were common. It was natural that don 
Carlos and Elizabeth, nearly of the ſame age, 
ſhould love each other. Theſe ſuſpicions were 
confirmed by the ſudden death of the queen ſoon 
after the murder of the prince, All Europe be- 
lieved that Philip had ſacrificed his wife and ſon 
to his jealouſy ; and they believed it fo much the 
more, as this ſame ſpirit induced him ſome time 
after to deſtroy the famous Antonio Perez, his 
rival in regard to the princeſs of Eboli, by the 
hands of a public executioner. "Theſe are ac- 
cuſations brought againſt him by the prince of 
Orange, in the face of Europe. It is very ſur- 
priſing, that Philip never employed the venal pens 
of his kingdom to draw up an apology; and that 
the prince of Orange was never anſwered. The 
evidence does not amount to full conviction, but 
it creates a ſtrong preſumption, and as ſuch ought 
not to be neglected by hiſtorians ; the judgment 


of poſterity being the only barrier againſt ſucceſs- 
ful tyranny, | 
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C HAP. CXXXVIII. 


Of the Engliſb under Edward VI, queen Mary, 
and queen Elizabeth. 


HE Engliſh neither made ſuch a brilliant 

figure at home, nor had ſuch influence a- 
broad, nor were poſl-fled of ſuch formidable power, 
as the Spaniards; but they began to acquire a new 
kind of grandeur by trade and navigation. They 
underſtood their real element, and this alone ren- 
dered them more happy than all the foreign poſ- 
ſeſſions, and victories of their ancient kings. Had 
thoſe kings reigned in France, England would 
have been only a province to that kingdom. 
'T hoſe people, ſo difficult to form into a body, 
ſo eaſily conquered by Daniſh and Saxon pirates, 
and 4 a duke of Normandy, had been only the 
ignoble inſtruments of a fleeting grandeur dur- 
Ing the reigns of their Edwards and their Hen- 
ties; but under Elizabeth they were become a 
powerful nation, policed, induſtrious, laborious, 
and enterprizing. Ihe navigation of the Spa- 
niards had excited their emulation; this ſet them 
upon three ſucceſſive voyages in ſearch of a paſ- 
ſage to Japan and China-by the north. Drake 
and Candith performed the voyage round the 
world, and attacked the poſſeſſions of the Spa- 
niards, which extended to both extremities of 


the globe. Companies traded on their own bot-. 


tom, with conſiderable advantage, to the coaſt 
of Guinea, The celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh, 
unaſſiſted by the government, laid and ſtrength- 


ened the foundation of the Engliſh colonies in 
— | North 
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North America in 1585. Theſe expeditions ſoon 
formed the beſt marine in Europe: this appeared 
very plainly, when they fitted cut a fleet of a 
hundred fail againſt the invincible armada of 
Philip II, and afterwards inſulted the coaſt 
of Spain, where they deſtroyed its ſhips, and 
burnt Cadiz; and when at length grown ſtill 
more formidable in 1602, they beat the firſt fleet 
that Philip III put to ſea, and acquired a ſuperio- 
rity on that element, which they have preſerved 

ever fince, 
In the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign 
they applied themſelves to manufactures. The 
lemings, perſecuted by Philip II, went over to 
London, and rendered that city populous, indu— 
ſtrious, and wealthy. Bleſſed with the enjoy- 
ment of peace unJer Elizabeth, the Engliſh be- 
gan even to cultivate the polite arts; a mark and 
conſequence of plenty. The names of Spencer 
and Shakeſpear, who flouriſhed at that time, have 
reached other nations. London was enlarged, 
and improved ; in a word, half the iſle of Great 
Britain ſerved as a counterpoiſe to the Spaniſh 
grandeur, The Engliſh, by their induſtry, were 
the ſecond people a, 1+/9bif and by their liberty, 
the firſt. So early as this reign there were trad- 
ing companies erected for the eaſt and north. 
They began to look upon agriculture as a point 
of the firſt importance, while the Spaniards neg- 
lected this real advantage for ideal wealth. The 
importation of treaſure from the new world en- 
riched the king of Spain: but in England com- 
merce and. manufactures brought wealth to pri- 
vate Citizens. A merchant of London, Sir Tho- 
mas Greſham, was rich and generous enough to 
. * 3 build, 
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Of the Engliſh Nation. Ch. exxxvili. 
build, at his own expence, the Royal Exchange, 
and a college that bears his name. Several others 
founded hoſpitals and ſchools. This was the no- 
bleſt effect of liberty. At that time private people 
did what is now done by kings under a ſucceſsful 
adminiſtration. 

Queen Elizabeth's revenue hardly exceeded ſix 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; and the num- 
ber of her ſubjects did not amount to much above 
four millions. Spain alone contained twice as 
many. Yet Elizabeth always defended herſelf 
with ſucceſs; and had the glory at the ſame 
time of aſſiſting Henry IV to conquer his king- 
dom, and the Dutch to eſtabliſh their republic, 

In;order to be acquainted with the life and 
reign of Elizabeth, we muſt trace matters a little 
back to the times of Edward VI, and queen 
Mary., : - 

Queen Elizabeth was born in 1533: ſhe had 
been declared legitimate heir to the crown of 
England in her cradle, and ſoon after proclaimed 
a baſtard, when her mother paſled from the throne 
to the ſcaffold. Her father finiſhed his career in 
I547, and died, as he had lived, like a tyrant. 
He iſſued out orders for executions even on his 
death-bed, but ſtill with the ſanction of the law. 
He cauſed the duke of Norfolk and his ſon to be 
condemned to death, for no other pretext but 
that their plate was marked with the arms of 
England, The father indeed obtained his par- 
don, but the fon was executed. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that if the Engliſh are ſuppoſed to ſet but 


little value upon life, their government has treated 


them according to their own taſte, The reign 


of the young king Edward VI, ſon of Henry * 
| an 
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and of Jane Seymour, was not exempt from theſe 
cruel tragedies. His uncle, Thomas Seymour, 
high-admiral of England, was beheaded for quar- 
relling with Edward Seymour his brother, duke 
of Somerſet, and protector of the kingdom; and 
ſoon after the duke of Somerſet himſelf ended his 
days in the ſame manner. This reign of Ed- 
ward VI, which laſted but five years, was one 
continued ſeries of ſedition and diſturbances, dur- 


ing which time the nation were, or ſeemed to 


be, proteſtants. He left the crown neither to 
Mary nor to Elizabeth his ſiſters, but to Jane 
Grey, deſcended from Henry VIII, grand-daugh- 
ter of the widow of Lewis XII, and of Charles 
Brandon, a private gentleman, created afterwards 
duke of Suffolk. This Jane Grey was wife of 
lord Guilford Dudley, ſon of the duke North- 
umberland, who had' been all powerful under 
Edward VI. The will of Edward VI, in con- 
veying the throne to Jane Grey, did but prepare 


her for the ſcaffold : ſhe was proclaimed in Lon- 1553. 


don ; but the party and right of Mary, daughter 
of Henry VIII, and Catharine of Arragon, pre- 
vailed. The firft thing this queen did, after ſign- 
ing her marriage-act with Philip, was to con- 


demn her rival to be beheaded, a princeſs of ſeven- 1554+ 


teen years of age, in full bloom and innocence, 
and guilty of no other crime than of being nomi- 
—_ in Edward the VI's will. In vain did ſhe 
diveſt herſelf of this fatal dignity, after poſſeſſing 
it but nine days: ſhe was led to the ſcaffold, as 
were alſo her huſband, her father, and her father- 
in-law, This was the third queen of England, 
in lefs than twenty years, that laid her head on 
the block, The Fn religion, in which — 
| a 
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had been bred, was the chief cauſe of her death. 
This revolution employed the public executioner 
more than th: ſoldiery. Thoſe cruelties were 
all exerciſed by act of parliament. Jn ever 
country there have been times of bloodſhed and 
confuſion ; but in England a greater number of 
perſons of high rank have — on the ſcaffold 
than in all the reſt of Europe together. It was 
the charaQeriſtic of this nation ever to commit 
murders with the law on their ſide. The gates 
of London, like the Mexican temples, have been 
infected with the number of human ſkulls ſuſpended 
as trophies, | 
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Lizabeth had been impriſoned by her ſiſter 

/ at the commencement of her reign. This 
princeſs, who refuſed Philip II, when-ſfhe mounted 
the throne, wanted to marry Courtney, earl of 
Devonſhire ; and by her letters, which are ſtill 
extant, it appears that ſhe had a great kindneſs 
for that lord. Such a match would have been 
nothing extraordinary; we find that lady Jane 
Grey, though deſigned for the throne, was mar- 
ried to lord Guilford Dudley. Mary, queen dow- 
ager of France, ſtepped from the bed of Lewis XII 
to the arms of Charles Brandon. The whole 
royal family of England was ſprung from a pri- 
vate gentleman of the name of Tudor, who had 


martied the widow of Henry V, daughter ,of 
Charles 


Of qucen Elizabeth. 


Charles VI, king of France; and before the Gal- 
lic kings were arrived to their preſent degree of 
power, the widow of Lewis the Fat made no 
difficulty to marry Matthew de Montmorenci. 

Elizabeth, during her confinement, and the 
ſtate of perſecution under her ſiſter Mary, made 
the beſt uſe of her misfortunes, by improving 
herſelf in the languages, and in various branches 
of literature. But of all the arts in which ſhe ex- 
celled, that of carrying herſelf well with her lifter, 
with catholics as well as proteſtants, of diſſembling 
and learning to reign, was her proper characte- 
riſtic. 
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Scarce had ſhe been proclaimed queen, when 1559. 


Philip II, her brother-in-law, wanted to marry 
her. Had ſhe conſented to his requeſt, France 
and Holland would have been greatly in danger: 
but ſhe hated Philip's religion, difliked his per- 
ſon, and was deſirous to enjoy, at the ſame time, 
the pleaſure of being beloved, and the happineſs 
of independence. Having been impriſoned by a 
catholic queen, her ſiſter, ſhe thought as ſoon as 
ſhe was upon the throne, of converting her ſub- 
jects to the proteſtant religion. However, ſhe 
would be crowned by a catholic biſhop, leſt the 


people ſhould be ſhocked in the beginning. It 1559 


is obſervable that ſhe went frdm Weſtminſter to 
the Tower of London in a chariot, followed by a 
hundred more. Not that coaches or chariots 
were then in uſe; it was only an occaſional pa- 
rade. | 

Immediately ſhe called a parliament, which 
ſettled the church of England on its preſent foun- 
dation, and beſtowed the ſupremacy, the tenths, 
and firſt fruits, on the ſovereign, 

| Eliza- 
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Elizabeth had therefore the title of head of the 
Engliſh church. A great many writers, but eſpe- 
- cially the Italians, have judged this dignity ridi- 
culous in a woman : but they might have con- 
{idered that this woman was a ſovereign ; that ſhe 
had the rights annexed to the throne by the laws 
of the country ; that heretofore the rulers of all 
nations had the ſuperintendence of religious at- 
fairs ; that the Roman emperors were ſovereign 
pontifs ; that though the church, in a great many 
countries, at preſent governs. the ſtate, yet there 
are places where the ſtate governs the church ; 
in ſhort, that a queen of England who nomi- 
nates, and preſcribes laws to an archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, is not more ridiculous, than an ab- 
beſs of Fontevrault, who names priors and cu- 
rates, and gives them her benediction ; in a 
word, that every country has its peculiar cu- 
ſtoms. 7 
The church of England hath preſerved the 
grandeur of the Romiſh ceremonies, with the 
auſterity of the Lutheran religion. It is very ex- 
traordinary, that out of nine thouſand four hun- 
dred incumbents at that time in England, there 
were no more than fourteen biſhops, fifty ca- 
nons, and fourſcore rectors, that refuſed to ſign 
the reformation, and adhereing to the old perſwa- 
ſion, were ſtripped of their livings. When 
we come to think that the Engliſh changed their 
religion four times ſince the reign of Henry VIII, 
we are amazed that ſo free a people could be ſo 
pliant ; or that a nation ſo reſolute, ſhould be ſo 
inconſtant. In this reſpect they reſembled the 
Swiſs cantons, who waited for the deciſion of 


their articles of faith from their magiſtrates. A a 
a 
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act of parliament is every thing with the Eng- 
liſh ; they are fond of their conſtitution ; nor 
can they be guided, but by the reſolutions of a 
free parliament, or that ſeems to be ſuch. 

No one was perſecuted for profeſſing the ca- 
tholic religion ; but thoſe who attempted to diſ- 
turb the ſtate through conſcientious motives, 
were ſeverely puniſhed. The Guiſes, who, at 
that time, availed themſelves of the pretext of 
religion to eſtabliſh their power in France, did 
not fail to employ the ſame arms, in order to 
place their niece Mary, queen of Scots, on the 
throne of England. Poſſeſſed of the revenue and 
power of France, they ſent money and troops 
into Scotland, under a pretence of aſſiſting the 
Scotch catholics againſt their proteſtant country- 
men. The queen of Scots, wife of Francis II 
king of France, took the title of queen of Eng- 
land, as the deſcendant of Henry VII. All the 
catholics of England, Scotland, and Ireland, were 
for her. Elizabeth was not yet ſettled ; religious 
intrigues might ſubvert the throne. She diſperſes 
this firſt ſtorm by ſending an army to the aſſiſt- 


ance of the Scotch proteſtants, and compels the 1369; 


regent of that kingdom, mother of Mary Stuart, 
to ſubmit to a treaty, by which ſhe engages to 
ſend back the French troops in twenty days, 
Upon the death of Francis II, Elizabeth obliges 
Mary Stuart, his widow, to relinquiſh the title of 
queen of England. Her intrigues encourage the 
parliament of Scotland to eſtabliſh the reforma- 
tion; by which ſtep ſhe makes a nation, of whom 


om had every thing to fear, her friends and al- 
ies. 


No 
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No ſooner is ſhe freed from theſe inquietudes, 
than Philip IT gives her much greater uneaſineſs. 
This prince continued in her intereſt ſo long as 
Mary Stuart had any hopes of uniting the crowns 
of France, England, and Scotland. But Francis II 
being dead, and his widow being returned to 
Scotland without any foreign ſupport, Philip, 
who had none but the proteſtants to fear, proved 
an implacable enemy to Elizabeth. 

This prince foments a rebellion in Ireland 
againſt the queen; but ſhe ſubdues the Iriſh, 
He ſupports in France the catholic league fo 
fatal to the royal family; and ſhe protects the 
oppoſite party. The Dutch are hard puſhed by 
the Spaniſh armies; and ſhe prevents their being 
cruſhed. In former times the kings of England 
depopulated their dominions to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the crown of France: but fo greatly are times 
and intereſts changed, that ſhe ſends frequent ſuc- 


cours to Henry IV, to aſſiſt him to conquer his 


paternal inheritance, With this aſſiſtance Henry 
at length laid ſiege to Paris; and had it not been 
tor the duke of Parma, or his own indulgence 


to the beſieged, he would have placed the pro- 


teſtant religion on the throne, This is what 
Elizabeth had greatly at heart. It is natural for 
mankind to wiſh for ſucceſs to their endeavours, 
and to enjoy the fruit of their labour. The 
queen's averſion to the catholic religion was in- 
crealed, ſince ſhe had been excommunicated by 
pope Pius V, and Sixtus Quintus, who had both 
declared. her unworthy to reign ; and the more 
Philip II valued himſelf as protector of this reli- 
gion, the more Elizabeth became its inveterate 
enemy. No proteſtant divine could be more con- 
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cerned than this princeſs upon hearing of the ab- 
juration of Henry IV. Her letter to that king is 
very remarkable; The promiſe you make of a ſacred 
and friendly allance, I conceive myſelf to have de- 
ſerved, and even earned at a vaſt expence : but 1 
had not mattered that, had you till kept gourſelf 
the ſon of the ſame father. From henceforth 1 
cannot look on myſelf as your ſiſter, in reſpect to 
our common father ; for I muſt and ſhall always pay 
a much greater regard to nature than choice in that 
relation x. Theſe few lines ſhew, at the ſame 
time, her diſpoſition of mind, her good ſenſe, and 
ſtrength of expreſſion. 

Notwithſtanding her hatred to the Romiſh re- 
ligion, it is certain, that ſhe was never ſanguinary 
towards her catholic ſubjects, as her ſiſter Mary 
had been towards the proteſtants. True it is, 


that the Jeſuits Creighton and Campian + were 1381. 


hanged at the very time.that the duke of Anjou, 
brother of Henry III, was making preparations 
at London for his marriage with the queen, which 
did not however take place. But thoſe Jeſuits 
were condemned for treaſonable practices alledged 
againſt them; and verdict was paſſed by a jury 
upon the depoſition of witneſſes. It is poſhble 
that thoſe victims were innocent; but the queen 


* This is only an extract of the letter, which 1 have given 
from the original. 

+ This is a miſtake, Camden ſays, that Campian was exe- 
cuted with three other prieſts, whoſe names were Sherwin, Kir- 
by, and Bryan: This was in 158 1. Creighton was a Scotch je- 
ſuit, who made a voyage to his own country in 1584, and by a 
very extraordinary accident his papers were delivered te Sir Wil- 


liam Wade, and found to contain the particulars of a plot againſt 
the queen, 


Was 
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was ſurely guiltleſs of their death, ſince they were 
tried according to law. : 

In France a great many imagine, that queen 
Elizabeth put the earl of Eſſex to death merely 
through a fit of jealouſy ; and what makes them 
think thus, is their having read ſo in a play or a 
romance. But even the leaſt ſmatterer in hiſtory 
muſt know, that the queen was then in her ſixty- 
eighth year; that the. earl of Eſſex had headed an 
open inſurrection, encouraged by the queen's ad- 
vanced age, and the hopes of profiting by her de- 
cline of power; in a word, that he and his ac- 
complices were condemned by their peers. 

Juſtice was more impartially adminiſtered un- 
der Elizabeth than under any of her predeceſſors. 
This proved one of the chief ſupports of her 
government. Her revenue was conſtantly em- 
ployed in the defence of the ſtate. 

She had her favourites, but ſhe enriched none 
of them at the expence of her country. Her 
people indeed were her chief favourites ; not that 
the really loved them; for who is it that loves the 
common people? but ſhe was ſenſible that her ſe- 
curity and glory depended on behaving in ſuch a 
manner as if ſhe really loved them. 

Elizabeth would have enjoyed this glory with- 
out blemiſh, had ſhe not ſullied fo glorious a 
reign with the murder of Mary Stuart, whom ſhe 


dared to put to death by the hands of a public 
executioner, | 
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CHAP, CXL. 
Of Mary queen of Scots, 


T is difficult to come at the truth, even in 
quarrels between private people : how much 
more ſo in a conteſt betwixt crowned heads, when 
ſo many ſecret ſprings are employed, when both 
ſides have recourſe to truth and falſhood ? Co- 
1 writers are then ſuſpected as advocates 
for one ſide of the queſtion, rather than the de- 
poſitaries of hiſtory. I muſt therefore confine 
myſelf to undoubted facts in the intricate mazes 
of this grand, this fatal event. 
Between Mary and Elizabeth there was cvery 
kind of rivalſhip; of nation, crown, religion, 
wit, and beauty. Mary, leſs powerful, leſs ab- 
ſolute, leſs ſteady, and leſs politic, had no other 
ſuperiority over Elizabeth than that of her charms, 
which even contributed to her ruin. The queen 
of Scots encouraged the catholic faction in Eng- 
land; while Elizabeth was more ſucceſsful in 
animating the proteſtant faction in Scotland. She 
even carried the ſuperiority of her intrigues to 
that degree, as to hinder the queen of Scots a 
_ while from marrying again to her own 
iking. 
Vet Mary, in ſpite of her rival's intrigues, in 
ſpite of the Scottiſh parliament compoſed of pro- 
teſtants, and in ſpite of the earl of Murray, her 


natural brother, who was at their head, marries 1565: 


Henry Stuart, lord Darnly, her couſin, and a ca- 
tholic like herſelf, Elizabeth tampers privately 


with 
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with the proteſtant lords in Scotland to take up 
arms; but Mary attacks them, and obliges them 
to fly to England. Hitherto every thing proved 
favourable to the queen of .Scots, and her rival 
was confounded. | 

The ſoftneſs of Mary's heart was the ſource of 
all her misfortunes. An Italian muſician, named 
David Rizzio, had got too far into her goed 
graces. He played extremely well on Pads. | in- 
ſtruments, and ſang an agreeable baſs. This by 
the way is a proof that the Italians had already 
a ſuperior taſte for mufic, and practiced their 
art in the ſeveral courts of Europe; for the 
queen's whole band of muſicians were Italians. 
A ſtronger proof that foreign courts employ every 
agent that has credit to ſerve them, is David 
Rizzio's having been penſionary to the pope. 
This man contributed greatly to the queen's 
marriage, and afterwards put her out of conceit 
with her huſband. Darnly, finding himſelf to 
be only a nominal king, deſpiſed by his wife, 
exaſperated, and jealous, goes up by the back 
ſtairs, attended by armed men, and enters the 
_ apartment, where ſhe was at ſupper with 

izzio and one of her favourite women, They 
overturn the table, and kill Rizzio in the queen's 
preſence, who in vain endeavours to ſcreen him. 
At that time ſhe was five months gone with 
child ; and the fight of naked ſwords, ſtained 
with blood, made an impreſſion on her, which 
was communicated to the fruit of her womb. 
Her ſon James VI, king of England and Scot- 
land, who was born four manths after this 


event, trembled all his life at the ſight of a - 
C 
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ked ſword, in ſpite of every endeavour to ſurmount 
this diſpoſition of his organs : ſuch is the force 
of nature, and ſo powerfully does it act by ſecret 
ways. 

The queen ſoon recovered her authority, and 
was reconciled to the earl of Murray ; ſhe pro- 
ſecuted the murderers of the muſician, and en- 
tered into an engagement with the Earl of Both- 
well. Theſe new amours were productive of the 
murder of the king her huſband, It is pretended 
that he was poiſoned at firſt, and that the ſtrength 


of his conſtitution overcame the venom : this 1567, 
however is certain, that he was murdered at 
Edinburgh, in a loneſome houſe, from whence 


the queen had withdrawn all her moſt valuable 


furniture. As ſoon as the deed was perpetrated, 


they blew up the houſe with gunpowder, and 


his body was interred near that of Rizzio, in the 


vaults of the royal family. The nation with one 


voice accuſed Bothwell of the murder; yet, at 
the very time that they were calling out for ven- 
geance, Mary contrives to be carried off by this 


aſſaſſin, whoſe hands were ſtill reeking with her 
huſband's blood; and publickly marries him. 
What is very extraordinary in this horrid affair, 
Bothwell had then a wife living: to get rid of 
her, he obliged her to charge him with adultery, 
ſo that a divorce was pronounced by the arch- 
biſhop, of St. Andrews, purſuant to the uſage of 
the country. 

Bothwell had all the effrontery of thorough- 
paced villains. He ſummoned the principal no- 
bility, and made them fign a paper, in which 
ic was expreſsly ſaid, that the queen could = 
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but marry him, ſince he had committed a rape 
upon her perſon *. All theſe facts are well at- 
teſted : indeed Mary's letters to Bothwell have 
been diſputed ; but they have ſuch pregnant marks 
of genuinenels, that it is difficult not to acquieſce. 
Theſe horrid proceedings cauſe a revolt in Scot- 
land. Mary, abandoned by her army, is obliged 
to yield to the confederates. Bothwell flies to 
the Orkneys, while the queen is compelled to re- 
lien the crown to her ſon, but permitted to 
appoint a regent. She nominates her brother, 
the earl of Murray, who treats her with great 


indignity. The queen, injured and abuſed, 


makes her .eſcape from priſon; while Murray's 
haughty and moroſe temper raiſes a party in her 
favour. She. collects an army of ſix thouſand 
men, but is defeated, and retires to the frontiers 
of England. Elizabeth at firſt ordered her to be 
honourably entertained at Carliſle ; but gave her 
to underſtand, that as ſhe was accuſed by the 
public of the murder of the king her huſband, it 
was incumbent upon her to juſtify herſelf ; and 
if innocent, ſhe ſhould be protected. 
Elizabeth made herſelf umpire betwixt Mary 
and the regency of Scotland. The regent him- 
ſelf went to Hampton- court, and condeſcended 
to put the proofs againſt his ſiſter into the hands 
of Engliſh commiſſioners. On the other hand, 
this unfortunate princeſs, being detained in Car- 
liſle, charged Murray himſelf with the murder of 
Voltaire has been charged with a miſtake here, by ſome who 
pretend that the paper or remonſtrance was figned before the 
committing of the rape. But I ſuppoſe he had it from Rapin, 


who quotes Spotſwood and Melvil in the margin, See Rapin, 
vol, II. p. 77. ad edition. 


her 
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her huſband ; but objected againſt Engliſh com- 


miſſioners, unleſs they were joined by the French 
and Spaniſh ambaſſadors. In the mean time Eli- 
zabeth, pleaſed to ſee the reputation of her rival 
blaſted, ordered them to go on with the proceſs 
without bringing it to an iſſue. She had no 
right to try the queen of Scots, but ought to have 
ſheltered that princeſs; yet ſhe ordered her to be 
removed to Tutbury, where ſhe was cloſe confined, 
Theſe misfortunes of the royal family of Scot- 
land were revenged upon a nation divided into 
factions, the conſequence of anarchy. Murray 
was murdered by a party who made uſe of 
Mary's name. The aſſaſſins entered England 
with an armed force, and ravaged the frontiers. 
Elizabeth quickly ſent an army to puniſh thoſe 
banditti, and to keep the Scotch in awe. She 1570s 
procured the earl of Lenox, brother to the mur- 
dered king, to be elected regent. So far ſhe be- 
haved with juſtice and grandeur. All this while 
they were plotting in England to deliver Mary 
from her impriſonment. — Pius V was fo in- 
diſcreet as to cauſe a bull to be fixed up in Lon- 
don, by which he excommunicated Elizabeth, and 
releaſed her ſubjects from the oath of allegiance. 
The friends of Mary meant to aſſiſt her, while 
they were haſtening her ruin. The two queens 
negotiated with one another ; one from the throne, 
and the other from a priſon. Mary does not ſeem 
to have acted with a compliance ſuitable to her 
diſtreſs. In the mean time Scotland was deluged 
with blood. The catholics and proteſtants were at 
war with each other. The French ambaſſador and 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrews were taken pri- 
loners ; the archbiſhop was hanged upon the evi- 1371. 
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evidence of his own confeſſor, who fwore that 
the prelate had accuſed himſelf of having been an 
accomplice in the murder of the king. | 

It proved fatal to the queen of Sco's to have 


friends in her diſgrace. The duke of Norfolk, 


depending upon a revolution, and upon Mary's 
right of ſucceſſion, wanted to marry her. In 
London parties were formed in her favour : it is 
true thoſe parties were weak ; yet they might be 
ſttengthened by the armies of Spain and the in- 
trigues of Rome, This affair coſt the duke of 
Norfolk his head : he was condemned by his peers 
for aſking ſuccours of the pope, and of the king 
of Spain, in favour of queen Mary. The duke 
of Norfolk's blood did but rivet the chains of 
this unfortunate princeſs. Her long confinement 
did not diſcourage her adherents in London, ani- 
mated by the princes of Guiſe, by the holy ſee, 
by the jeſuits, and eſpecially by the Spaniards. 
The grand ſcheme was to ſet Mary at liberty, 
and to place her and-the catholic religion on the 
throne of England. Conſpiracies were forming 
againſt Elizabeth ; and Philip was preparing his 
invincible armada. The queen of England cauſed 
fourteen of the conſpirators to be put to death, 


and ordered Mary to be brought to her trial as 


if ſhe had been a ſubject, A commiſſion was 
iſſued to forty-two members of parliament *, with 
five judges, to try her at Fotheringay caltle : 
ſhe proteſted againſt their juriſdiction, but an- 
ſwered their accuſations. - Never was there a 
more incompetent court, nor more irregular pro- 
ceeding. They produced only copies of letters, 


* Moſt of the commiſſioners were peers of the realm, or great 
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but no originals. They made uſe of the depo- 
ſitions of her ſecretaries, without confronting 
them. They pretended to convict her upon the 
evidence of three conſpirators, who had been put 
to death, though the ſentence might have been 
reſpited, had they thought proper to examine them 
in Mary's preſence. In a ward, even had they 
proceeded with all the forms which juitice re- 
quires for the loweſt of mankind, had they proved 
that Mary applied every where for aid and re- 
venge, {till ſhe could not be condemned as a cri- 
minal. Elizabeth had no other juriſdiction over 
her than that of the ſtrong over the weak and the 


f unfortunate. 

1 At length, after eighteen years impriſonment 

q in a country which ſhe had imprudently choſe 
for an aſylum, Mary was beheaded in an apart- Fab. 


ment of the priſon hung with black, Elizabeth 28, 
a was ſenſible ſhe had done a very bad act; but ſhe 587 
e rendered herſelf ſtill more odious, by attempting to 
g impoſe upon the public, by affecting to lament 
iS for a perſon whom ſhe had put to death, by pre- 
d tending that her miniſters had exceeded her or- 


1, ders, and by impriſoning the ſecretary of ſtate, 
as who, ſhe ſaid, had been too precipitate in exe- 
28 cuting a warrant of her own figning, Europe 
th was ſhocked at her cruelty and diſſimulation. 
e: Her reign was eſteemed, but her character de- 
n- teſted. But what renders her leſs excuſable 
* is, her not having been forced to this barbarity: 
o- it might even be ſaid, that Mary's perſon was 
S, a ſecurity againſt the attempts of her adherents, 
reat Though this action be an eternal ſtain upon 
the memory of Elizabeth, it is a fanatical weak- 
but neſs to canonize Mary Stuart as a martyr of 
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religion, If ſhe was a martyr, it was of adultery, 
of the murder of her huſband, and of her own 
imprudence. Her failings and misfortunes greatly 
reſembled thoſe of Joan of Naples ; they were both 
handſome and ſprightly, both, through the frailty 
of their ſex, guilty of an atrocious deed, and both 
put to death by their relations. Hiſtory often 
brings us back to the ſame misfortunes, to the 


ſame flagitious deeds, and to one crime puniſhed 


by another. 
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Of France towards the end of the ſixteenth century, 
under Francis Il. 


WI. ILE the overgrown power of Spain 


ſeemed to alarm all Europe, and Eng- 
land made the ſecond figure in this part of the 


world by oppoſing that monarchy, France was 


upon the decline, divided into factions, and in 
danger of being diſmembered ; in ſhort, it was 


far from having any influence or credit in Europe. 


By the civil wars this kingdom became dependent 
on all its neighbours. Thoſe times of fury, 
baſeneſs, and miſery, have furniſhed more matter 
for hiſtory than is contained in the Roman an- 
nals. What were the cauſes of all thoſe misfor- 
tunes ? Religion, ambition, the want of good 
laws, and mal-adminiſtration. 


Henry II. by his ſeverity againſt the ſeQaries, 


and eſpecially by the condemnation of the coun- 


ſellor of parliament, Anne du Bourg, who was 
; | executed 


in the reign of Francis II. 


executed after the king's death by order of the 
Guiſes, made more Calviniſts in France than 
there were in Swiſſerland and Geneva. Had they 
appeared under Lewis XII, when France was 
at war with the court of Rome, they might 
have been encouraged : but they ſtarted up ex- 
actly when Henry II ſtood in need of Pope 
Paul IV to diſpute Naples and Sicily with the 
Spaniards, and when both theſe powers were 1 
united with the Turks againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 4 
It was therefore judged proper to ſacrifice thoſe 1 
people. The clergy, powerful at court, and jea- 
lous of their temporal eſtates, as well as of their 
authority, raiſed the perſecution againſt the pro- 
teſtants; ſo that policy, intereſt, and religious zeal, 
helped to deſtroy them. They might have been to- 
lerated, as Elizabeth granted toleration to the Eng- 
liſh catholics; and they might have continued good 
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ſubjects, had they been allowed but liberty of 9 

conſcience. Little would it have ſignified to the 9 

ſtate whether they ſung pſalms their own way, 1 

provided they had been obedient to the laws of | 

their country: but they were perſecuted ; and de- i. 

ipair made them rebels, I} 1 
The fatal death of Henry II was the era of 1:59, 


, civil broils that laſted thirty years. The mino- 
rity of a king in the hands of foreigners, and the 
: jealouſy which the princes of the blood, and' the 


great officers of the crown entertained of the 

power of the Guiſes, paved the way for the ruin 1 
4 ot France, il. 

The famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe is the firſt xiarch } 

we know of in this country. Raſhneſs and in- 1560. il. 
hdelity in their engagements, levity in their mo- 1 
uons; in a word, precipitancy and repentance, | | 
at © i ſeemed 1 
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ſeemed hitherto to have conſtituted the charac- 
teriſtic of the Gauls, who in changing their name 
for that of Franks, and afterwards of Frenchmen, 
did not change their manners. But this conſpiracy 
was Carried on with an audacity like that of Ca- 


tiline, with deep policy, and with a ſecrecy equal 


to the Sicilian veſpers *, or the conſpiracy of the 
Pazzi at Florence +. Prince Lewis of Conde 
was the ſoul of the whole enterprize, which he 
conducted with ſuch dexterity, that, though all 
France knew him to be at the head of it, nobody 
could convict him. | 

One particularity there was in this plot, that 
it ſeemed excuſable, inaſmuch as the deſign was 
to wreſt the government out of the hands of 
Francis duke of Guiſe, and his brother the car- 
dinal of Lorrain, both foreigners, who kept the 
king in tutelage, the nation in ſlavery, the princes 
of the blood, and the great officers, at a diſtance 
from the throne : but it was extremely criminal, 
inaſmuch as it attacked the privileges of a king, 
who, being paſt his minority, was entitled by 
the laws to chuſe the depoſitaries of his autho- 
rity. It was never proved, that the conſpirators 
intended to kill the Guiſes ; but, as the latter were 
likely to reſiſt, their death would have been in- 
evitable, Five hundred gentlemen, all well at- 
tended, and a thouſand reſolute ſoldiers, headed 
by thirty choſen officers, were to rendezvous, 
upon a day appointed, from the different provinces 

* See vol. II. chap. xlix, 

+ This happened in 1478. Francis Pazzi, one of the chief 
c nſpirators againſt the family of Medicis, killed Julian de Me- 
dicis, and was afterwards hanged by the people of Florence, to- 


gether with the reſt of his accomplices, See Machiavel's hiſt, 
Florent, lib. viii. | | 


of 


in the reign of Francis 11. 

of the kingdom, at the town of Amboiſe, where 
the court reſided. At that time the kings had 
not ſo ſtrong a body guard as at preſent, The 
regiment of guards was not eſtabliſhed till the 
reign .of Charles IX. Ihe whole retinue of 
Francis II was two hundred archers; and none 
of the princes of Europe had more, The con- 
ftable de Montmorenci, at his return to Or- 
leans, where the Guiſes had placed another guard 
upon the death of Francis II, drove thoſe fol- 
diers away, threatening to hang them up as 
enemies, for making a barrier between the king 
and his people. 

The ancient ſimplicity of manners {till reigned 
in the palaces of our kings; but they were I-is 
ſecure againſt any deſperate enterprize. It was 
an eaſy matter to ſeize on the royal famiiy, on 


the minifters, and even on the king's own peri. 


The plot ſeemed to bid fair for ſucceſs ; and the 
conſpirators had obſerved the ſtricteſt ſecrecy. very 
near fix months. But at length it was diſcovered 
by the indiſcretion of the principal leader, named 
la Renaudie, who unboſomed bimſelf to an advo— 
cate at Paris, It was attempted notwithſtand— 
ing; and the conſpirators all met at the appoint- 
ed rendezyous, led by obſtinate deſpair, the fruit 
of religious fanaticiſin. Moſt of thoſe gentlemen 
were Calviniſts, who made it their duty to a- 
venge the cauſe of their perſecuted brethren. 
Prince Lewis of Conde had openly embraced 
this ſect, becauſe the duke of Guiſe and the car- 
dinal of Lorrain were catholics. A revolution 


in church and ſtate was to be the fruit of the 
undertaking, 
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Scarce had the Guiſes time to collect any 
forces: there were not fifteen thouſand regular 
troops in the whole kingdom; but they ſoon 
aſſembled a body ſufficient to cruſh the conſpira- 
tors. As the latter came in ſeparate parties, they 
were ealily defeated. La Renaudie was lain 
fighting ; and, like him, feveral others died ſword 
in hand. Thoſe who were taken, fell by the 
hands of the executioner ; ſo that for the ſpace 
of a whole month Amboiſe afforded no other 
ſpectacle than ſcaffolds imbrued in blood, and 
gibbets loaded with dead bodies. 

The diſcovery and puniſhment of the conſpi— 
rators, only contributed to ſtrengthen the autho- 
rity of thoſe whom they had attempted to de- 
ftroy. Francis de Guiſe had the power of the 
ancient mayors of the palace, under the new 
title of lieutenant- general of the kingdom. But 
this very power of Francis de Guiſe, and the 
reſtleſs ambition of the cardinal his brother, who 


would fain introduce the inquiſition into France, 


ſet the whole nation againſt them, and produced 


freſh diſturbances. 


The Calviniſts, ſtill animated underhand by 
prince Lewis of Conde, took up arms in ſeveral 
provinces. The Guiſes muſt have been very for- 
midable, ſince neither Conde, nor his brother 
Antony king of Navarre, father of Henry IV, 
nor the famous admiral de Coligni, nor his bro- 
ther d'Andelot, colonel-general of infantry, durſt 
declare themſelves openly. The prince of Conde 
was the firſt party-leader that ſeemed to act with 
fear in a civil war. He would fain ſtrike a 
blow, and immediately draw back his hand. 


Solicitous to carry himſelf well with the Guiſes 
whom 


in the reign of Francis II. 


whom he wanted to deſtroy, he had the impru- 
dence to appear at Fontainbleau as a courtier, 
when he ought to have been at the head of his 
party as a captain, He was ſeized at Orleans, 
by order of the court. He is brought to his 
trial before the privy-council, and commiſſion- 
ers from the parliament, notwithſtanding the pri- 
vileges of the princes of the blood, who are not 
to be tried but by the court of peers. But what 
avails privilege againſt force? And what privilege 
can that be called, which is known only by the 
violation of it, at the arraignment of the duke 
d' Alengon *? 


The prince of Conde was condemned to be be- 186. 


headed. The celebrated chancellor de l'Hopital, 
that great legiſlator at a time when laws were 


wanting, that reſolute philoſopher at a period of 


madneſs and enthuſiaſm, refuſed to ſign the ſen- 
tence. The count de Sancerre, member of the 
privy council, followed this magnanimous ex- 
ample. Nevertheleſs they were upon the point 
of executing the ſentence, and the prince of 
Conde was nigh ending his days by the hands 
of an executioner, when the young king Francis II, 
who had been a long time ill, and from his in- 
fancy infirm, died at the age of ſeventeen, leav- 
ing to his brother Charles, who was then only 


in his tenth. year, a kingdom exhauſted and rent vo 6, 
1560. 


by factions. 
The death of Francis II preſerved the life of 
the prince of Conde, who was ſoon ſet at liberty, 


* Rene duke d' Alengon was accuſed of having entered into 
a conſpiracy with the duke of Britany againſt Lewis XI ; he was 
tried and condemned to death in 1474, but the ſentence was af= 
terwards changed into perpetual impriſonment, 
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after the Guiſes and he had been ſeemingly recon” 
ciled, while inwardly they vowed, nor could it 
well be otherwiſe, perpetual hatred and revenge. 
The ſtates were aſſembled at Orleans; for under 
thoſe circumſtances nothing could be done with- 
out them. They grant the guardianſhip of 
Charles IX, and the adminiſtration of the realm, 
but not the title of regent, to Catharine de Me- 


dicis, They did not ſo much as give her the 


title of majeſty ; it was new even in regard to 


Kings. There are ſtill a great many letters of 
the fire de Bourdeilles, wherein Henry III is ſtiled 


your hig hneſt. 
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: | NDER all minorities of ſovereigns the 


ancient conſtitution generally recovers ſome 
parc of its vigour, at leaſt for a little while, like 
a family that meet to adjuſt their affairs after the 
death of their father. The ſtates-general were 
held at Orleans, and afterwards at Blois * ; ſtates 
ever memorable by the ſeparation they made be- 
tween the ſword and the long robe, This diſ- 
tinction was not known in the Roman empire till 
toe reign of Conſtantine. Magiſtrates underſtood 
pow to fight; and ſoldiers to adminiſter juſtice. 
Hence the ſword and the gown were united in 
the ſame perſons all over Europe, till towards the 


| * Henault ſays, they were adjourned to Pontoiſe, and not to 
| Blois. ; 


four- 


under Charles IX. 


fourteenth century. By degrees theſe profeſſions 


were ſeparated in France and Spain; but not ab- 


ſolutely in France, though the parliaments were 
now compoſed only of gentlemen of the long 
robe, There was ſtill fome juriſdiction left to 
the nobility, ſuch as we find in ſeveral German 
provinces, or on the frontiers of Germany. The 
ftates of Orleans being convinced that the nobi- 
lity could hardly confine themſelves to ſtudy the 
laws, deprived them of the adminiitration of ju— 
ſtice, and ſettled it intirely on their deputies of 
the long robe; fo that they who, by their inſti- 
tution, had been always judges, ceaſed to have 
that juriſdiction, 

The celebrated chancellor de I Hopital had the 
principal ſhare in this revolution. It was made 
at a time when the kingdom was weakeſt, and 
it has ſince contributed to the ſtrength of the 
ſovereign, by dividing two profeſſions, which in 
conjunction might have balanced the power of 
the miniſtry. It has been ſince thought that the 
nobility were not able to preſerve the depolit of 
the laws. They who were of this opinion did 
not reflect, that in England the upper houſe, con- 
fiſting properly of the nobility of the kingdom, 
is a court of judicature that enacts laws and ad- 
miniſters juſtice, When we obſerve ſuch revo- 
lutions in the conſtitution of a country, and hnd 
that our neighbours have not undergone the like 
changes under the ſame circumſtances, it is evi- 
dent that their genius and manners mult differ 
greatly from ours. 

Thoſe ſtates general laid open the defects of 
the public adminiſtration. The king was forty 
millions of livres in debt: he wanted money 
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and there was hardly any to be had. This was 
the real cauſe of the ruin of France. If Catha- 
rine de Medicis could have raiſed money to bribe 
ſervants, and to pay an army, the different fac- 
tions that diſturbed the ſtate, would have been 
over-awed by the royal authority. The queen- 
mother found herfelf between the catholics and 
the proteſtants, the Condes and the Guiſes. The 
conſtable de Montmorenci had a ſeparate faction. 
The court, Paris, and all the provinces, were at 
variance, Catharine de Medicis, inſtead of go- 
verning was obliged to negotiate, Her maxim 
of dividing for the ſake of empire, increaſed the 
trouble and calamities of the ſtate. She began 
with appointing the conference of Poifh betwixt 
the catholics and proteſtants : this was expoſing 
the ancient religion to great riſk, and giving a 
vaſt credit to the Calviniſts, by allowing them to 
diſpute with thoſe who looked upon themſelves 
as their judges. | 

At the time when Theodore Beza, and other 
miniſters, were on their way to Poiſſi, in order 
to defend their religion in the preſence of the 
queen, and of a court at which Marot's pſalms 
were publicly chanted, the cardinal of Ferrara, 
legate of pope Paul IV, arrived in France. But 
as he was grandſon of Alexander VI by his mo- 
ther, the French expreſſed more contempt for 
his birth, than reſpect for his function and me- 
rit; the very livery- ſervants inſulted his croſs- 
bearer. Prints of his grandfather were expoſed 
to public view, with the hiſtory of bis ſcanda- 
lous debauches, The legate brought along with 
him Lainez the general of the jeſuits, who did 


not know a word of French, but diſputed at the 
con- 
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conference of Poiſſi in Italian. Catharine de 
Medicis had rendered this language familiar at 
court, and at that time it had made a great al- 
teration in the French tongue. This jeſuit had 
the aſſurance to tell the queen at the conference, 
that it was not her buſineſs to convoke ſuch an 
aſſembly, and that ſhe uſurped the pope's authori- 
ty. Yet he diſputed at this aſſembly, notwithſtand- 
ing that he raiied ſo much againſt it. In ſpeak- 
ing of the euchariſt, he ſaid, that God was in the 
place of bread and wine, like a king who is his 
own ambaſſador. By this puerility .he excited 
laughter ; and by his preſumptuous treatment of 
the queen, indignation, Great miſchief ſome- 
times ariſes from trifles, and in the preſent diſ- 
poſition of minds every thing adminittered to the 
cauſe of the new religion, 
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- The iſſue of the conference, and of the ſub- Jan. 
ſequent intrigues, was an edict of pacification, 1562. 


whereby the proteſtants were permitted the ex- 
orciſe of their religion without the walls of towns ; 
but this edict was alſo productive of a civil war, 
Francis duke of Guiſe, who was only lieutenant- 
Are would fain be maſter of the kingdom. 
e had already entered into connections with 
Philip, and the common people looked upon him 
as the protector of the catholic religion. The 
principal nobility of thoſe days never ſtirred abroad 
without a great retinue: their manner of travel- 
ling was not as at preſent, in a poſt-chaiſe, pre- 
ceded by two or three ſervants; they were at- 
tended by above a hundred horſemen. This in- 
deed was their whole magnificence: for they lay 
three or four in a bed; and at court the apart- 
ment they lived in, had no other furniture than 
large 
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large cumberſome cheſts, The duke of Guiſe, 
paſſing by Vaſſi on the frontiers of Champagne, 
happened to ſee ſome Calviniſts, who, under the 
ſanction of the edict, were chanting their pſalms 
peaceavly in a barn ; his ſervants inſulted the 
poor wretches, killed about ſixty of them, wound- 
ed and diſperſed the reſt. Upon this the proteſt- 
ants riſe almoſt throughout the kingdom. France 
is divided betwixt the prince of Conde and Francis 
de Guiſe,. Catharine de Medicis fluctuates be- 
tween both. On every ſide nothing was to be 
ſeen but maſſacre and plunder. She was then 
at Paris with the king her ſon, and, finding her- 
ſelf deſtitute of power, ſhe wrote to the prince 
of Conde to come and ſet her at liberty. This 
fatal letter implied an order to continue the civil 
war, which was carried on with great inhumani- 
ty: every town was become a fortreſs : country- 
men and fe!low-citizens cut one another's throats 
in the ſtreets, 

On one fide were the Guiſes, who out of de- 
cency joined with the faction of the conſtable de 
Montmorenci, guardian of the king's perſon. 
On the other was the prince of Conde, with the 
Colignis. Antony king of Navarre, firſt prince 
of the blood, weak and irreſolute, not ſo much 
as knowing what party or religion to embrace, 
jealous of his brother the prince of Conde, and 
againſt his will promoting the intereſt of the duke 
of Guiſe, whom he heartily deteſted, is dragged 
to the ſiege of Rouen along with Catharine de 
Medicis herſelf : at this ſiege he is killed, and 


merits a place in hiſtory merely as the father of 
Henry IV. 


The 
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The war was carried on till the peace of Ver- 
vins, in 1598, in the ſame manner as in the times 
of anarchy, towards the decline of the ſecond 
race, and the beginning of the third. They had 
but very few regular troops on either ſide, except 
ſome companies of gendarms belonging to the 
chief leaders. Plunder was their only pay. The 
ſpoil collected by the proteſtant faction helped to 
bring in the Germans, and to finiſh the ruin of 
the kingdom. The king of Spain, on his ſide, 
ſent ſome ſmall ſuccours to the catholics, as fuel 
to a fire which he hoped would turn out to his 
advantage. Hence we find thirteen Spaniſh en- 
ſigns marching to the relief of Montluc in Sain- 
tonge. Theſe were undcubtedly the unhappieſt 
times of the monarchy, 

The firſt pitched battle was that of Dreux. TIt1562. 
was not only French againſt French: the Swiſs 
formed the main body of the royal infantry, and 
the Germans that of the proteſtant army. This 
was a remarkable day by the taking of the two 
generals. Montmorenci, who, as conſtable, had 
the command of the royal army, and the prince 
of Conde, were both taken priſoners. Francis de 
Guile, the cenſtable's lieutenant, gained the vic- 
tory ; and Coligni, Conde's lieutenant, ſaved his 
army, Guiſe was then at the higheſt pitch of 
glory, victorious whenever he fought in perſon 
and diligent in repairing the miſtakes of the con- 
ſtable, his rival in authority, though not in re- 
putation, He was the idol of the catholics, and 
ſupreme lord at court ; affable, generous, and, 
in every reſpect, the greateſt man in the ſtate. 

After the victory obtained at Dreux, he laid 1563. 
ſiege to Orleans; and was juſt upon the point of 

taking 
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taking this town, the center of the proteſtant fac- 
tion, when he fell by the hands of an aſſaſſin. 
This great man was the firſt whom the fanatics 
murdered. "Thoſe very Huguenots, who, under 
Francis [ and Henry II, underſtood nothing but 
praying and ſuffering, what they called martyr- 
dom, were grown moſt furious enthuſiaſts; ſo 
that now they read the bible to find authority 
for aſſaſſinations. Poltrot de Mere looked upon 
himſelf as another Aod ſent by the Deity to kill 
a Philiſtine chief. This is ſo far true, that the 
party made verſes to his honour; and J have ſeen 
a print of bim myſelf, with an inſcription extoll- 
ing the deed to the ſky. Yet it was a cowardly 
deed : for he pretended to be a deſerter, and ftruck 
the duke behind his back. He had the impudence 


to charge the admiral de Coligni and Theodore 


Beza with having at leaſt connived at the mur- 
der: but he prevaricated ſo —_ upon his in- 
terrogatories, that he refuted his own impoſture, 
Coligni offered to repair to Paris, in order to be 
confronted with the wretch, and begged the queen 
would delay the execution till the truth was 
known. It muſt be allowed that the admiral, 
notwithſtanding his being head of the party, ne- 
ver did the leaſt thing that could render him ſu- 
ſpeed of ſo baſe an action. 

It was not enough for Spaniards, Qermans, 
and Swiſs, to help the French to deſtroy one an- 
other ; the Engliſh muſt lend a hand to complete 
the general ruin. The proteſtants introduced 
three thouſand of that nation into Havre de Grace, 
which was built by Francis I. The conſtable de 
Montmorenci, who had been exchanged for the 
prince of Conde, found it very difficult to _ 

them 
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them from thence. Theſe troubles were ſucceeded 
by a ſhort interval of peace. Conde was reconciled 
to the court; but the admiral kept {till at the 
head of a conſiderable party in the provinces, 

In the mean time Charles IX, having entered 1563, 
upon his fourteenth year, held his bed of juſtice - 
not in the parliament of Paris, but of Rouen; 
and, what is very extraordinary, his mother re- 
ſigned the reins of government to him upon her 
knees, | 

At this ceremony of the king's majority there 
happened a very odd and unprecedented affair, 
Odet de Chatillon, cardinal, and biſhop of Beau- 
vais, had turned proteſtant, like his brother, and 
married. The pope ſtruck him out of the liſt 
of cardinals; and he himſelf deſpiſed the title : 
but, to bid defiance to the pope, he aſſiſted at the 
ceremony in a cardinal's habit; his wife ſat down 
in the preſence of the king and queen, as the lady 

of a peer of the realm; and ſhe was called in- { 
differently, Madame la comteſſe de Beauvais, and 6 
Madame la cardinale. x | : 

France abounded with ſuch irregularities. The 
confuſion of civil broils had ſubverted all order 
and decency. Almoſt all the church livings were 
held by laymen ; it was a common thing to ſee 
an abbey, or a biſhoprick, given away as a por- 
tion to young ladies: but peace, the greateſt of 
bleflings, cancelled the memory of thoſe diſorders, 
though they were grown familiar. The proteſt- 
ants were tolerated : they kept upon their guard; 
but they were quiet. Lewis de Conde took ſhare - 
in the court diverſions. This calm did not laſt 
long. The Huguenots demanded too many ſecu- 
rities, and the court granted them too few. 'The 
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prince of Conde wanted to have a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration. The cardinal of Lorrain, at the 
head of his numerous and powerful family, would 
fain have the chief direction. "The conſtable de 
Montmorenci, enemy to the houſe of Lorrain, 
preſerved his power at the ſame time that he kept 
the court divided. The Colignis, and the other 
chiefs, were preparing to oppoſe the houſe of 
Lorrain. Each endeavoured to uſurp a ſhare of 
the government, On one fide the clergy, on the 
other {ide the proteſtant miniſters, raiſed the cry 
about religion. God was their pretence ; but 
the paſſion of domineering was their God ; while 
the people, intoxicated with fanaticiſm, were tools 
and viCtims to the ambition of ſo many oppoſite 
leaders. 

Lewis of Conde, who had hefore attempted to 
take the young king Francis II out of the hands 
of the Guiſes at Amboiſe, made the like attempt 
upon Charles IX at Meaux, to get him away 
from the conſtable de Montmorenci, This prince 
of Conde engaged in the ſame ſort of war, and 
conducted it in the ſame manner, and on the 
ſame pretences, religion apart, as the great 
Conde, named alſo Lewis, did afterwards, in the 
the minority of Lewis XIV. The prince and 
the admiral fight the battle of S. Denis againſt 
the conſtable, who is mortally wounded at the 
age of above fourſcore ; a man of intrepidity either 
at court or in the field, remarkable for great vir- 
tues and great failings, an unfortunate general, 
rigid in his principles, moroſe in his temper, and 
obſtinate, but an honeſt man, and of noble ſen- 
timents. It is he that anſwered his confeſlor ; 
Do you imagine I have lived to the age of four ſcore 

without 
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without knowing hw to die one quarter of an hour? 
His effigy in wax, like thoſe of the kings of 
France, was carried to Notre Dame, and the 
parliament aſſiſted at his funeral ſervice by order 
of the court ; an honour which depends, as al- 
moſt every thing elſe, on the royal will and the 
circumſtances of the times. 

This battle of S. Denis proved indeciſiwe, which 
added to the miſeries of France. The admiral 
de Coligni, the man of his age the moſt ready in 
expedients, ſends for ten thouſand Germans from 
the Palatinate, without having money to pay 
them. Here it appeared what religious zeal can 
do, ſtrengthened by the ſpirit of party. The 
admiral's army aſſeſs themſelves to pay the Pa- 
latine forces, The whole kingdom is laid waſte. 
It is not like a war, in which one prince draws 
all his forces againſt another, and is either victo- 
rious or ruined at once: here are as many belli- 
gerant powers as towns ; fellow citizens, and re- 
lations, cutting one another's throats : the catho- 
lic, the proteſtant, the free-thinker, the prieſt, 
the burgher, none of them are ſafe in their beds : 
the lands lie fallow, or are tilled with the ſword 
in one hand, in the other the plough. They con- 
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clude once more an involuntary peace *: but peace 1568. 


is only another name for war; and every day is 
diſtinguiſhed by murders and aſſaſſinations. 


The war is ſoon renewed. Then it was that 568. 


Rochelle became the center and chief ſeat of the 
reformed party, or the Geneva of France. This 
city, by its advantageous ſituation on the border 
of the ſea, was in ſome meaſure grown a flou- 


* It was concluded at Longjumeau, and called the little peace, 
becauſe it laſted only fix months, 3 
| riſhing 
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riſhing republic: for having belonged to the kings 
of England after the marriage between Eleanor 
of Guienne and Henry II, it voluntarily ſubmit- 
ted to Charles V, king of France, on condition 
that he would grant the privilege to the town of 
coining filver money in its own name, and that 
the mayor and ſheriffs ſhould be deemed nobles. 
Several other. privileges, and an extenſive com- 
merce, had rendered it a powerful place, in which 
ſtate it continued till the adminiſtration of cardi- 
nal Richelieu. It was likewiſe favoured by queen 
Elizabeth. At that time it extended its juriſdiction 
over Aunis, Saintonge, and Angoumois, where 
was fought the famous battle of Jarnac. 


March The duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry III, had 


13, 
1569. 


the name of general of the king's army; but the 
marſhal de Tavannes had the real command; and 
he proved victorious. Prince Lewis of Condé 
was killed, or rather murdered after his defeat by 
Monteſquiou, captain of the guards to the duke 
of Anjou. Coligni, who ſtill continued to be 
called admiral, though he was no longer ſuch, 
collected the remains of the diſcomfited army, 
and prevented the royaliſts from making any 
great advantage of their victory. Jane d' Albret, 
queen of Navarre, widow of the weak Antony, 
brought her ſon to the army, where he was ac- 
knowledged head of the party; ſo that Henry IV, 
the beſt of princes, was like good king Lewis XII, 
a rebel before he reigned. Admiral Coligni was 
the real chief both of the party and of the army: 
he acted as a father to Henry IV, and to the 
princes of the houſe of Conde. He alone ſup- 
ported the whole weight of this unlucky cauſe : 
he was deſtitute of money, but not of _ 
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knowing how to obtain German ſuccours, though 
without ability to pay them. He was defeated once 
more at the battle of Moncontour in Poitou, by 
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the duke of Anjou's army ; but till he repaired 7560 


the loſſes of his party. 

At that time there was no uniform manner of 
fighting. The German and Swiſs infantry made 
uſe of long pikes only: the French generally uſed 
arquebuſes with ſhort halberds. The German ca- 
valry fought with piſtols ; and the French with 
the ſpear. The battalions and ſquadrons were 
frequently intermixed. The ſtrongeſt armies did 
not exceed twenty thouſand men; they had no 
money to pay more numerous forces. The battle 
of Moncontour was followed by a thouſand ſkir- 
miſhes in the different provinces. 


. 
— 


At length, after ſuch dreadful deſolations, an- 1570 


other peace is concluded “, and France ſeems to 
begin to breathe : but it is only to prepare for 
the maſſacre of S. Bartholomew. They were 
full two years meditating this horrid day. One 
can hardly conceive how ſuch a woman as Catha- 
rine de Medicis, brought up in the delicacy of a 
court, and leaſt of all jealous of the Huguenot 
party, ſhould enter upon ſo barbarous a reſolution, 
This cruel act is ſtill more ſurprizing in a kin 

only twenty years of age. The faction of the 
Guiſes had a great ſhare in the horrid enterprize. 
Two Italians, the cardinals de Birague and de 
Retz, diſpoſed people's minds to it, At that time 
they were proud to profeſs the maxims of Ma- 
Chiavel, and eſpecially that which ſays we ought 


* This peace was concluded at S. Germain in the month of 


Auguſt 1570, and was very advantageous to the proteſtants, 
which made their chiefs ſuſpect ſome bad defign, | 
| not 
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not to commit crimes by halves. That we ſhould 
commit no crime at all, would have been a 
better maxim, and ſounder policy ; but the man- 
ners of the nation were ſoured by the civil wars, 
notwithſtanding the feaſts and entertainments 
which Catharine de Medicis till kept up at 
court, This mixture of gallantry and madneſs, 
of voluptuouſneſs and cruelty, forms the oddeft 
picture that ever repreſented the contraſts of the 
human ſpecies. Charles IX, though no ſoldier, was 
of a ſanguinary diſpoſition ; though fond of miſ- 
treſſes, he had a barbarous heart. He is the firſt 
king that conſpired againſt his ſubjects. The 
plot was laid with a diſſimulation equal to the 
atrociouſneſs of the deed. One thing only could 
have raiſed any ſuſpicion; the king happening to 
amuſe himſelf one day with rabbet-hunting, 
Make them all come out, ſaid he, that I may have 
the pleaſure of killing them all. At this time a 
gentleman of Coligni's party quitted Paris, and, 
upon taking leave of him, he ſaid, am going 
away 5 they ſeem to be too fond of us. - 
Europe but too well knoweth in what manner 
Charles IX married his ſiſter to Henry of Na- 
varre, to make him fall into the ſnare ; with 
what caths he endeavoured to remove his appre- 
henſions, and with what fury thoſe. barbarous 
maſſacres, which they had been meditating two 
PEA were at length carried into execution. 
ather Daniel ſays, That Charles IX performed in 
the comedy very well; that he acted his part to ad- 
miration. I ſhall not repeat what all the world 
knows of this abominable tragedy ; one half of 
the nation, with the poniard and crucifix in hand, 


Cutting the throats of the other half ; * wg, 
imſe 


of St. Bartholomew. 


himſelf firing with an arquebuſe on the wretches 
that were ſaving themſelves by flight, I ſhall 
only obſerve a few particulars : the firſt is, that 
if we believe the duke de Sully, Matthew the 
hiſtorian, and many others, they had often heard 
from Henry IVth's own mouth, that playing 
at hazard with the duke of Alengon and the 
duke of Guile, a few days before the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew, they ſaw ſpots of blood twice upon 
the dice ; upon which they were greatly fright- 
ened, and left off playing. Father Daniel, who 
has picked up this ſtory, ought to have been ſo 
well acquainted with natural philoſophy, as not 


to be ignorant that when the black ſpecks form 


a given angle with the rays of the ſun, they ap- 
pear red : this is what every man may experience 
in reading : and thus are all prodigies ſolved. 
And indeed no other prodigy was there in this 
whole affair, than that religious fury which 
changed a nation, who have ſince appeared ſo 
light, ſo gentle, into ſavage brutes. 


Father Daniel mentions alſo, that when they 


hanged up Coligni's dead body upon the gibbet 
of Montfaucon, Charles IX went to feaſt his 
eyes with the ſpeCtacle, ſaying, That the body of 
a dead enemy always ſmelt ſweet : he ought to 
have added, that this was an old ſaying of Vitel- 
lius *, which they were pleaſed to attribute to 
Charles IX. But what is more extraordinary, the 
ſaid father would feign make us believe that thoſe 
maſſacres were never premeditated, It is poſſible 
that the time, the place, the manner, and the 


* Abhorrentes quoſdam cadaverum tabem, deteſtabili voce con- 


firmare auſus eſt : optime olere occiſum boſtem, et melius civem, 
Sueton. in Vitel. 
number 
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nutnber of the proſcribed were not two years a 
concerting ; but it is very certain that the deſign 
of exterminating the party was laid long before, 


The whole relation of Mezeray, a better French- 


man than father Daniel, and much his ſuperior, 
even as an hiſtorian, in the laſt hundred years 
of the monarchy, leaves us no room at all to 
doubt of it : befides, Daniel contradicts himſelf 
by commending Charles IX for performing well 
in the comedy, and for acting his part to admira- 
tion. | 

The manners of men, and the ſpirit of party, 
are known by the ſtyle of their hiſtorian. Daniel 
contents himſelf with ſaying, That at Rome they 
commended the king's zeal, and the terrible puniſh- 
ment he had inflicted upon heretics. Baronius ſays 
this action was neceſſary. The court gave or- 
ders for the ſame maſſacres throughout all the pro- 
vinces as at Paris; but ſeveral of the governors 
refuſed to obey. St. Herem in Auvergne, la 
Guiche at Macon, viſcount d'Orte at Bayonne, 
and ſeveral others, wrote to Charles the ſub- 
ſtance of theſe words; That they were ready to 


die for his ſervice, but they would aſſaſſinate na 


man. | 
So unhappy were thoſe times, and ſo ſtrongly 
did fanaticiſm or terror poſſeſs the minds of the 
people, that the parliament of Paris decreed an 
annual proceſſion on St. Bartholomew's day, in 
thankſgiving to God. The chancellor de PHo- 
pital was quite of a different opinion, when he 
wrote, excidat ille dies. The proceſſion did not 
take place; they were ſhocked at length at the 
idea of conſecrating the memory of what ought 
to have been conſigned to eternal oblivion. But, 
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in the hurry of paſſion, the court would have the 
admiral tried by the parliament after his death. 
Two of his friends, Briquemaut and Cavagnes, 
were likewiſe arraigned-: they were drawn ta 
the Greve on a ledge, with 3 efligy, and 
publicly executed. This was ſhocking to the 
higheſt degree, to add the forms of juſtice to ſuch 
a multitude of aſſaſſinations. | 
Could there be any thing more deplorable than 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, it was its re- 
viving inſtead of putting an end to the civil war. 
The Calviniſts throughout the kingdom thought 
only how dear they ſhould ſell their lives. About 
ſixty thouſand of their brethren had been maſſacred 
in time of full peace; and there remained about 
two millions to carry on the war. The maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew: was therefore ſucceeded by 
more aſſaſſinations on both ſides. The ſiege of 
Sancerre is remarkable. Hiſtorians relate, that 
the proteſtants of this place defended: themſelves 
in the ſame manner as the Jews at Jeruſalem 
againſt Titus: they were overpowered alſo like 
the Jews, and [ſuffered the greateſt hardſhips : it 
is even related, that a man and his wife eat their 


own / daughter. The ſame is ſaid to have hap- 


pened afterwards at Paris, when that city was be- 
* by Henry IV. | 


n the midſt of theſe calamities the duke of 574, 


Anjou, who had acquired ſome glory by the bat- 
tles of Jarnac and Moncontour, was elected king 
of Poland *, This honour he conſidered as 


- * The duke of Anjou had laid ſiege to Rochelle at this time, 
where he loſt the greateſt part of his army, The Rochellers had 
favourable terms granted them, and a peace was concluded with 
the Huguenots, This was in 1573. i 
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an exile, He was invited by a people whoſe 
language he did not underſtand, who were looked 
upon at that time as barbarians, and who, though 
leſs unhappy, leſs fanatic, and turbulent than 
the French, were a great deal more unpoliſhed. 
The duke of Anjou's appannage “, amounting to 
twelve hundred thouſand livres, was worth more 
to him than the crown of Poland; and ſo poor 
was this northern kingdom, that in the diploma 
of election they ſtipulated as an eſſential condi- 
tion, that the king ſhould ſpend his twelve hun- 
dred thouſand livres in Poland. With concern 
he ſets out for this foreign country. Vet he had 
nothing to regret in France; the court was as 
much a prey to diviſions as the reſt of the ſtate. 


Every day produced new conſpiracies, either real 


or fictitious, new duels, aſſaſſinations, and impri- 
ſonments, without form of law or juſtice, worſe 
than the very troubles by which they were oc- 
caſioned. There was not indeed ſo great a 
number of perſons of rank beheaded as in Eng- 
land: but there were more private murders, and 
they began already to be ſkilled in poiſons. 

And yet when the Poliſh ambaſſadors came to 
Paris to yield homage to Henry III, they were 
treated with a. moſt ſplendid and elegant enter- 
tainment. The agreeable temper and ſpright- 
lineſs of the French nation, diſplayed itſelf on 
this occaſion, notwithſtanding the public calami- 
ties, Sixteen ladies, repreſenting the ſixteen prin- 
cipal provinces of France, after dancing a balette 
with machines, preſented the king of Poland and 
the ambaſſadors with gold medals, on which were 


* 


* Lands ſet apart for the maintenance of younger children of, 


engraved 


Death of Charles IX. 


engraved the particular productions of each pro- 
vince. | 
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Scarce was Henry III tranſplanted to the throne May 
of Poland, when Charles IX died in his five- 30, 
and-twentieth year. He had rendered his name 57“. 


odious to all the world, at a time of life when 
the inhabitants of his capital are not yet of age. 
The malady he died of was very extraordinary: 
the blood guſhed out of all his pores. This ac- 
cident, of which there are ſome inſtances, was 
owing either to exceſſive fear, to violent paſſion, 
or to a warm and melancholy conſtitution. In 
the minds of the people, and eſpecially of the 
proteſtants, it paſſed for an effect of the divine 
vengeance. An uſeful opinion, could it be a 
check to thoſe who are ſo mighty, or ſo un- 
happy, as to be above the reach of the laws. 
No ſooner had Henry III heard the news of his 
brother's death, than he made his eſcape out of 
Poland, as from a priſon. He might have en- 
gaged the Poles to ſuffer him to divide his time 
between that kingdom and his hereditary domi- 


nions, after the example of ſeveral princes. But 


he was in a hurry to get away from a country 
which at that time was hardly civilized ; and to 
return to his native ſoil, where he embarked in 
a new ſea of troubles, and met at length with as 
fatal a cataſtrophe as any that had hitherto been 
ſeen in France, 
He was juſt withdrawn from a country 
whoſe manners were rude but ſimple; and where 
ignorance and poverty ſpread a gloom over 
life, but proved a ſhelter to innocence, On the 
Ys the court of F 9 a ſchool of 
uxury, intrigues, gallantry, debauch, plots, ſu- 
Vor. III. . K. perſtition, 
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perſtition, and atheiſm. Catharine of Medicis, 
niece of pope Clement VII, had introduced the ex- 
poling of all the public employments to ſale, pur- 
ſuant to the practice of Rome. The farming of 
the revenues, an expedient occaſionally uſeful, 
but for a conſtancy dangerous, was likewiſe an 
mvention which ſhe had impbrted from Italy. 
The ſuperſtition of judicial aſtrology, of incanta- 
tions, and witchcraft, were alſo one of the fruits 
of her country tranſplanted into France. For 
though the genius of the Florentines had long 


ſince revived the polite arts, they were far from 


being acquainted, as yet, with ſound philoſophy. 
This princeſs had brought with her an aſtrologer, 
named Luke Gauric, a man who in our days 
would have been no better than a mountebank, 
and the contempt of the populace : but at that 
time he was a perſon of great conſequence. The 
curious ftill preſerve ſome conſtellated rings, and 
taliſmans of thoſe days. There is ſtill extant that 
famous medal on which Catharine is reprefented 
quite naked, betwixt the conſtellations of Aries 
and Taurus, with the name of Ebulle Aſmodce 
on her head, a dart in one hand, a heart in the 
other, and the name of Oxiel on the exergue. 
Never was the abſurd notion of witchcraft in 
greater credit. It was a common thing to make 
wax figures, and prick them to the heart, utter- 
ing at the ſame time unintelligible words. They 
imagined thus to deſtroy their enemies; nor did 
the want of ſucceſs undeceive them. Coſmo 
Ruggieri, a Florentine, accuſed of having at- 
tempted to deftroy Charles IX by ſuch wicked 
means, was put to the raek. One of thoſe ſor- 


cerers being condemned to be burnt, declared 
upon 


in the reign of Henry III. 


upon his examination, that there were above 
thirty thouſand of them in France. 

Thoſe follies were joined with a thouſand 
practices of devotion, and theſe blended with the 
moſt profligate debauchery, On the contrary, 


the proteſtants, piquing themſelves upon their re- 


formation, ſet the ſeverity of their morals againſt 
the debauchery of the court, and puniſhed adul- 
tery with death. They held plays and public 
ſpectacles in as great deteſtation as the ceremo- 
nies of the church of Rome: and they put the 
maſs and witchcraft almoſt on the ſame foot. 
Thus there were two nations in France quite 
different from each other ; and but little hopes 
of their being united, as the Huguenots, ever 
ſince the maſlacre of St. Bartholomew, had form- 
ed a deſign of erecting themſelves into a repub- 
lic, 

The king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV, 
and Henry prince of Conde, fon of Lewis who was 
aſſaſſinated at Jarnac, were chiefs of the party; but 
they had beendetained in cuſtody at court ever ſince 
the late maſſacre. Charles IX propoſed to them to 
take their choice, either to change their religion, 
or to die. Princes ſeldom chuſe the honour of 
martyrdom ; their religion is moſtly determined 
by intereſt, The two Henties of Navarre, and 
Conde turned catholics ; but juſt about the time 
that Charles IX died, Henry of Conde eſcaped 
out of priſon, and made his abjuration of the 
Romiſh religion at Straſburg; from whence he 
retired to the Palatinate, where, after the ex- 


ample of his father, he ſollicited the Germans to 


ſuccour the French proteſtants, 


R 2 Henry 
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Henry III, upon his return to his native coun- 
try, might ſtill have reſtored it to its former vi- 
gour : it was rent, it was reeking with blood, 
but not diſmembered. Pignerol, the marquiſate 
of Saluzzo, and of courſe the gates of Italy, fill 
belonged to it, A tolerable adminiſtration is 
capable of healing, in a few years, the wounds 
of a kingdom that has the advantage of a fruit- 
ful ſoil and induſtrious inhabitants. Henry of 
Navarre was ſtill in the power of the queen- 
mother, who was declared regent till the return 
of the new king. The proteſtants demanded no 
more than ſecurity for their property and their 
religion: as to their ſcheme of erecting a repub- 
lie, it could never prevail againſt the ſupreme 
authority, exerted with vigour, and moderation, 
It would have been eaſy to have kept them within 
bounds. Such had been ever the opinion of the 
wiſeſt heads, of the chancellor de VHopital, of 
Paul de Foix, of Chriftopher de Thou, father 
of. the exact and eloquent hiſtorian, of Pibrac, 
of Harlay : but the favourites expecting to gain 
by the war, made the court reſolve upon it. 
| Scarce was the king arrived at Lyons, when, 
with the few troops they brought to meet him, 
he wanted to take forcible rolleſlion of towns, 
which, by gentle means, he might have reduced 
to their duty. He ought to have been convinc- 
ed, when he attempted to enter the little town 
of Livron with an armed force, that he had 
not taken the right meaſure: the inhabitants cried 
out from the walls, Come on, aſſaſſins; come on, 
murderers: g ſhall not find us afleep as you did 


the admiral, 


As 


in the reign of Henry III. 

As he had not money at that time to pay his 
troops, they diſbanded. Going to be crowned at 
Rheims, he had great luck not to be attacked 
upon the road : he made his public entry at Pa- 
ris, under the moſt gloomy auſpices, and in the 
midſt of a civil war which he had revived himſelf, 
and which he might have ſtifled. He neither 
knew how to keep the Huguenots within bounds, 
nor to content the catholics, nor to check his bro- 


36g: | 


ther the duke d'Alencon, at that time duke of an- 


jou, nor to regulate his finances, nor to diſcipline 
an army; he would fain be abſolute, and yet he 
took no right method to render himfelf ſuch. His 
debauches, with his minions, made him odious 
his ſuperſtition, and his proceſſions of penitents, 
inſtead of rendering him more popular, as he ex- 
pected, only added to his ſhame and diſgrace 
in a word, his extravagance at a time when he 
ſhould have employed his revenue in increaſing 
his forces, weakened his authority. There was 
no police, no juſtice throughout the kingdom: 
his favourites. were aſſaſſinated before his face 
or cut one. another's throats in their quarrels, 
His own brother, the duke of Anjou, a catholic, 
joined with prince Henry of Conde againſt him; 
and ſent for Swiſs troops, while Conde was on 
his return to France with a budy of Ger- 
mans. | | 

In this ſtate of anarchy Henry duke of Guiſe, 
ſon of the late Francis, being now the head of 
the French branch of the houſe of Lorrain, poſ- 
ſeſſed of wealth and power, eſteemed like his fa- 
ther, idolized by the people, and dreaded at court, 
obliges the king to entruſt him with the command 
of his armies. It was his intereſt that the con- 


KY fuſion 


1576. | 
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fuſion ſhould be general, to the end that the court 
thould always ftand in need of his aid. 
'The king demands money of the city of Paris, 


and receives for anſwer that they had furniſhed 


thirty-{ix millions extraordinary in fifteen years, 
and the clergy ſixty millions; that the country is 
ravaged by the foldiery, the city by the rapaciouſ- 
neſs of the financiers, and the church by ſimony 
and ſcandal. Thus inſtead of ſubſidies he receives 
nothing but complaints. 

In the mean time young Henry of Navarre 
makes his eſcape from court, where he had been 
detained in cuſtody. They might confine him 
as a prince of the blood, but they had no right 
over the liberty of a king; for ſuch he really was 
of the lower Navarre, and the upper belonged to 
him by inheritance. He retires to Guienne : the 
Germans, invited by Conde, enter Champagne 
and the duke of Anjou, the king's brother, is up 
in arms. : : 

The devaſtations which the public had beheld 
under Charles IX were beginning again. The 
king concludes with the proteſtants an ignomi- 
nious treaty, who did not ſo much as thank him; 


he does by force what he ought to have done 


voluntarily, and as an able prince, upon his acceſ- 
fion to the crown. He grants them a great deal 
more than they aſked at firſt; the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion, temples, ſynods, an equal 
ſhare in the courts of parliament at Paris, Tou- 
louſe, Grenoble, Aix, Rouen, Dijon, and Rennes. 
He publicly diſavows the maſſacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, in which he was but too deeply concern- 
ed. He exempts the-children of thoſe, who loſt 
their lives in the maſſacre, from all taxes for the 

ſpace 


* 
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ſpace of ſix years; he reinſtates the memory of 
admiral Coligni, and, to complete his mortifica- 
tion, he ſubmits to pay the German troops of 
Caſimir prince Palatine, who forced him to this 
peace : but, having no money to diſcharge his 
engagement, he lets them live at diſcretion three 
months in Burgundy and Champagne. At length 
he ſends Believre to prince Caſimir with {1x hun- 
dred thouſand crowns : Catimir detains the king's 
envoy as an hoſtage for the remainder of the pay- 
ment, and takes him priſoner with him to Heidel- 
berg, where he makes a triumphant entry with 
ſound of trumpet, and the ſpoils of France in 
waggons drawn by oxen with gilded horns. 

It was this igno ninious treaty that emboldened 
duke Henry de Guiſe to form the league projected 
by his uncle the cardinal of Lorrain, .and to raiſe 
himſelf upon the ruins of ſo unhappy and ill- 
- adminiſtered a kingdom. On every ſide faction 
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breathed her venom, and pitched upon Henry 


de Guiſe for her leader. He was ſaid to have 
been poſſeſſed of all the great qgalities of his fa- 
ther, with more art and ambition. Like his fa- 
ther he charmed the hearts of mankind. It was 
faid of the father and ſon, that, compared to them, 
all other princes appeared as plebeians. His ad- 
mirers extol his magnanimity ; but he gave no 
great proofs of it, in trampling upon the body of 
the admiral Coligni, which had been thrown, in 
his preſence, out of the window. 

The firſt propoſal of the League was made at 
Paris. Papers were ſpread among the moſt zea- 
lous citizens, containing a project of aſſociation 
in defence of religion, of the king, and of the 
liberty of the ſtate; that is, to oppreſs at once 

R 4 both 
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both king and ſtate with the arms of religion. 
The league was afterwards ſolemnly ſigned at 
Peronne, and almoſt throughout Picardy. The 
other provinces ſoon acceded to it. The king of 
Spain takes it under his protection, and it is au- 
thorized by the pope. The king, hard preſſed 
betwixt the Calviniſts who demanded too much 
indulgence, and the Leaguers who wanted to di- 
veſt him of his ſovereignty, thinks to perform a 
maſter- ſtroke of policy in ſigning the aſſociation, 
leſt it ſhould overpower him. He declares himſelf 
leader of the party, whereby he only renders them 
more inſolent. He is obliged to break the peace 
which he had granted the proteſtants, though he 
has no money to renew the war. The ſtates- 
general are aſſembled at Blois; but they refuſe 
the neceſſary ſubſidies for a war to which they 
had forced their ſovereign. They will not even 
ſuffer him to ruin himſelf by alienating the crown 
lands, Yet he raiſes an army, and ruins himſelf 
another way, by mortgaging the revenue of the 
crown, and crefting new offices, Hoſtilities are 
renewed on both ſides, and peace is again con- 
cluded. The king had deſired money and an 
army, only that he might have nothing further 
to fear from the Guiſes : but, as ſoon as the peace 
was ſigned, he ſquandered away this ſmall reſource 
in idle pleaſures, in entertainments, and largeſſes 
to his favourites. | | 

To govern ſuch a kingdom without an- army, 
and a good revenue, = a difficult taſk, Henry 
III was diſtreſſed for both. It is curious to ſee 


what pains he took, in his moſt urgent neceſſities, 
to obtain thirteen hundred thouſand livres of the 
clergy for ſix years, as well as to oblige the par- 

liament 
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ſiament to regiſter ſome pecuniary edicts, and how 
reedily the marquiſs 4'O, ſuperintendant of the 

— th devoured this ſhort-lived ſubſiſtence. 
He was not maſter of his kingdom. The ca- 
tholic and proteſtant confederacies waged war 
againſt each other in ſpite of hin, Famine and 
contagious diſeaſes came upon the neck of ſuch 


a number of ſcourges : and yet he choſe this ca- 
lamitous time to ſet up his favourites againſt the 


duke of Guiſe, creating Joieuſe and d'Epernon 
dukes and peers, giving them the precedericy of 
the antient peers, and expending four millions of 
livres at the marriage of the duke de Joieuſe to 
his wife's ſiſter. New taxes, to anſwer his pro- 


digal expences, excite the public indignation. If 
the duke of Guile had not formed a league againſt: 
the king, his own conduct would have been ſuf- 


ficient to produce ſome ſuch confederacy. 

At this ſame time his brother, the duke of An- 
jou, ſets out for the Netherlands, where, in the 
midſt of no leſs fatal a deſolation, he hunts after 
a princely ſovereignty, which he miſſed by his 
tyrannical imprudence. Since Henry III gave 
his brother leave to wreſt the 1ncovinces of the 
Netherlands from Philip II at the head of the 
Flemiſh malecontents; you may- judge whether 
the king of Spain encouraged the league in France, 
where it was every day acquiring new ſtrength. 
What remedy had the king recourſe to? He in- 


ſtituted confraternities of penitents, he built mon- 
kiſh cells at Vincennes for himſelf, and for the 


companions of his pleaſures; he offered up pray- 
ers to the Deity in public, while he was offend- 
ing againſt nature in private; he went habited in 
a white. ſack, he wore a diſciplining whip, and a 
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pair of beads at his girdle, and called himſelf brother 


Henry. Such behaviour raiſed the indignation and 
courage of the Leaguers, At Paris 12 openly 


preached againſt this mummery, this feandalous 
devotion. The fadtion of the ſixteen * was form- 
ing under the duke of Guiſe, and Paris only no- 


minally belonged to the king. 


Henry de Guiſe, now grown maſter of the 
catholic party, had raiſed troops with their mo- 
ney, and was attacking the friends of the king 
of Navarre. This prince, who, like Francis I, 


was the braveſt gentleman in his time, offered 


to determine the diſpute by fighting againſt the 
duke either fingly, or ten againſt ten, or with 
what number he pleaſed. He writes to his bro- 
ther- in- law, Henry III, ſhewing that it is againſt 
him and his crown, more than againſt the Hu- 
guenots, that the league is levelled; he lets him 
ſee the wide-gaping precipice; and makes a ten- 
der of his fortune and life to ſave him. 

But at this very time pope Sixtus Quintus thun- 
ders out that famous bull againft the king of Na- 
varre and prince Conde, wherein he calls them 
a ſpurious and execrable generation of the houſe 1 
Bourbon, declaring that they have forfeited all 


right of ſucceſſion. The league enforces the bull, 


and compels the king to perſecute his brother- in- 
law, who was ready to affiſt him; and to for- 
ward the deſigns of the duke of Guiſe, who was 


* The ſa#ion of the fixteen was a kind of particular league 
for Paris only, conſiſting of feveral perſons, who were diſtributed 
in the fixteen wards of the town, and who bad ſhared the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs among one another; they were ſtaunch 


friends of the duke of Guiſe, and ſworn enemies to the king. 


reſpeR- 
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reſpectfully dethroning him. This is the ninth 
civil war ſince the death of Francis II. 

Henry IV *, (for ſo we muſt call him, ſince 
this dear, this well-known name is now become 
his proper appellation) Henry IV had to fight at 
one and the ſame time againſt the king of France, 
againſt Margaret his own wife, and againſt the 
league. Margaret, declaring againſt her huſband, 
renewed the memory of thoſe ancient times of 
barbariſm, when an excommunication broke off 
the bands of ſociety, and rendered princes deteſt- 
able to all about them. This prince ſhewed 
himſelf a great man, ſo early in life, by ſet- 
ting the pope at defiance even in Rome, where 
he cauſed a formal refutation of the bull of Sixtus 
Quintus to be fixed up in the public ſtreeis, and 
by appealing from that bull to the court of peers. 

He found it no difficult taſk to hinder his im- 
prudent wife from ſeizing on the Agenois, which 
the wanted for herſelf: and in regard to the royal 
army that was ſent againſt him under the com- 
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mand of the duke de Joieuſe, every body knows Oct. 


how he defeated it at Coutras, where he fought 7*: 


like a common ſoldier at the head of his troops, 
taking ſeveral priſoners himſelf, and ſhewing as 
much humanity and moderation after the victory, 
as he had given proofs of valour during the en- 
gagement. 


1587. 


This victory gained him more reputation than 


real advantage. His army was not like that of a 
ſovereign, who pays his troops, and k-eps them 


This was called the war of the three Henries; viz, Henry 

III, Henry king of Navarre, and Henry duke of Guiſe, J he 
firſt at the head of the Royaliſts, the ſecond at the head of the 
Hugvenots, and the third the ＋ of the league, | 


to 
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to their colours ; it was the army of a party- 
leader, that had no regular pay. The officers 
could not hinder the ſoldiers from going to work 
in harveſt time; and even they themſelves were 
obliged to return to their eſtates in the country, 
Henry IV has been charged with loſing the fruit 
of this victory, by his journey to Bearn to viſit 
the counteſs de Grammont, with whom he was 
in love *. They who talk thus do not reflect, 
that it would have been very eaſy for him, to 
make his army continue their operations in his 
abſence, could he have kept them together. His 
couſin Henry of Conde, a prince as remarkable 
for the auſterity of his manners, as Henry of Na- 
varre was for gallantry, quitted the army as well 
as he, and went back to his country- ſeat, after 
having made ſome ſtay in Poitou: the ſame did 
'all the officers, who ſwore they would be at the 
rendezvous of the troops the 20th of November. 
Such was the manner of waging war in thoſe 
days. . | 
But one of the moſt fatal events of thoſe dread- 
| ful times, was that which befel the prince of 
Conde during his ſtay at St. John d'Angeli. He 
had hardly finiſhed his ſupper with his wife Char- 
lotte de la Trimouille the night of his return, 
when he was ſeized with frightful convulſions, 
which carried him off in two days. The chief 
magiſtrate of St. John d' Angeli, orders the prin- 
ceſs to be taken into cuſtody, and commences a 
criminal proſecution againſt her: then he outlaws 
a young page named Permillac de Belle-Caftel ; 


* Henault repreſents the matter thus: be king of Navarre 
did not purſue his victory, but returned to Bearn, where be was 


in love with Coriſande d Andouins, the eounteſs of Guiche, 


an 
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and pronounces ſentence of death againſt Brillaut 
the prince's ſteward, who is torn to pieces by 
four horſes, after the ſentence had been confirm- 


ed by commiſſaries from the king of Navarre, The 


princeſs, big with child, appeals to the court of 
peers, who declare her innocent, and the pro- 
ceedings are burnt. Here it is not amiſs to re- 
fute a vulgar error, that the princeſs was brought 
to bed of the father of the great Conde fourteen 
months after the death of her huſband, and that 
the Sorbonne was conſulted to know whether 
this was a legitimate child. Nothing is more 
falſe than this account; for it is very well af- 
certained, that this prince of Conde came into 
the world fix months after the death of his fa- 
ther, 

If Henry of Navarre defeated the army of 
Henry III at the battle of Coutras ; the duke of 
Guiſe, on the other hand, diſperſed at the ſame 
time, an army of Germans who were marching 
to join the king of Navarre: and in this expe- 
dition he diſplayed as much conduct, as Henry IV 
had given proofs of courage. The misfortune 
of Coutras, and the reputation of. the duke of 
Guiſe, were two freſh mortifications to the king 
of France. The duke, in concert with all the 
princes of his family, preſents a petition to his 
majeſty, demanding the publication of the coun- 
cil of Trent, the eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition, 
with the confiſcation of the eſtates of the Hu- 
guenots to the advantage of the chiefs of the 
league, cautionary towns for its defence, and 
the exile of ſuch of his favourites as ſhould be 
mentioned by name. Every word of this peti- 
tion was an indignity. The people of _ 

an 
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and eſpecially the ſixteen, publickly inſulted the 
king's favourites, and expreſſed but very little 
reſpect for his perſon. 


Nothing can be a plainer proof of the weak- 


neſs of the adminiſtration, than a trifling affair 


which proved the ſource of this year's diſaſters, 
The king, to avert the ſtorm which he ſaw ga- 
thering in Paris, forbids the duke of Guiſe to 
come near that capital, He writes two letters to 
him, and orders them to be delivered by two 
couriers. Even for this neceſſary expence there 
is no money in the treaſury: the letters are put 
in the poſt; and the duke comes to Paris, alledg- 
ing, as a ſpecious excuſe, that he had not received 
the orders. To this was owing the day of the 
barricades *, It is needleſs here to repeat what 
ſo many hiſtorians have minutely related con- 
cerning this day. Who has not heard that the 
king quitted his capital, flying from before his 
ſubjects ; and that he aſſembled the ſecond ſtates 
of Blois, where he cauſed the duke and the car- 
dinal his brother to be afſaflinated, after having 
received the holy communion with them, and 
{worn by the ſacred hoſt that he would love them 
for ever? | 
The law is a thing fo ſacred and venerable, 
that if Henry III had only preſerved the appear- 
* The affair of the barricades happened the 12th of May, 
The king's troops are driven out of Paris by the rebels; the 
king retires from Paris, and goes to Chartres; and the duke of 
Guiſe remains maſter of the capital, Catharine of Medicis con- 


tinues to negotiate, and peace is at length concluded by the edict 
of reunion ſigned at Rouen by the king, This was an ignomi- 


nious treaty ; the chief view of it was to hinder. the crown from 


devolving upon a proteſtant, The king aſſembles the ſtates 


at Blois, where he determines to deſtroy the duke of Guile, 


Henault, 
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ance of it, if, when he had the prince and the 
cardinal in his power at the caſtle of Blois, he 
had mixed ſome formality of juſtice with his re- 
venge, he would have ſaved his honour, and per- 
haps his life. But the murder of a hero, and a 
prieſt rendered him odious, though not more for- 
midable, in the eye of all the catholics. 

Here I think it my duty to refute an error 
which occurs in ſeveral books, and eſpecially in 
the preſent ſtate of France that goes through ſo 
many editions. There it is ſaid that the duke 
of Guiſe was aſſaſſinated by the gentlemen in or- 
dinary of the king's bed-chamber : and Maim- 
bourg the declaimer, in his hiſtory of the league, 
pretends that Lognac, the chief of the aſſaſſins, 
was firſt gentleman of the bed-chamber. All 
this is falſe. From the regiſters of the chamber 
of accounts, which eſcaped the fire, and which I 
have conſulted, it plainly appears, that the mar- 
ſhal de Retz and the count de Villequier, choſen 
from among the gentlemen in ordinary, had the 
title of chief gentlemen, an employment newly 
created, under Henry II, in favour of the mar- 
ſhal de St. Andre, "Theſe ſame regiſters give us 
the names of the gentlemen of rhe bed-chamber 
in ordinary, who at that time were of the prin- 
cipal families of the kingdom. They ſucceeded, 
under Francis I, to the chamberlains, and theſe 
to the knights of the houſhold. The gentlemen, 
known by the name of the forty-five, who aſſaſſi- 
nated the duke of Guiſe, were a company newly 
raiſed by the duke d'Epernon, and paid out of 
the exchequer upon this duke's order; but not 
one of their names is to be found among the 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
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Lognac,. St. Capautet, Alfrenas, Herbelade, 
and their comrades,, were poor gentlemen of 
Gaſcony, whom d*'Epernon had procured for the 
king, men of buſineſs, men of ſervice, as they 
were called in thoſe days. Every prince, every 
great lord, had ſome ſuch near his perſon in 
thoſe troubleſome times. It was by means of 
men of this ſtamp that the houſe of Guiſe 
aſſaſſinated St. Megrin, one of Henry III's fa- 
vourites. Theſe manners diftered greatly from 
the noble madneſs of ancient chivalry, and from 
the times of. a more generous barbariſm, when 
they decided their differences in an encloſed field 
with equal arms. $5 
Such is the power of opinion over mankind, 
that thoſe very aſſaſſins, who had made no ſcru- 
ple to kill the duke of Guile like cowards, re- 
fuſed to embrue their hands in the blood of the 
cardinal his brother. They were obliged to look 
out for four ſoldiers of the regiment of guards, 
who murdered him in the ſame caſtle with their 
halberds.. 'T'wo days intervened betwixt the 
death of the two brothers; an evident proof that 
the king had time to diſguiſe. his actions with 
ſome colour or form of. juſtice. 

He not only. neglected to make uſe of this ne- 
eeſſary diſguiſe, but he was wanting to himſelf 
in not marching immediately with his troops to 
Paris. In vain did he tell queen Catharine his 
mother, that he had concerted all his meaſures: 
he had concerted none to eſtabliſh his reign, but 
to glut his revenge. He idled away his time at 
Blois in examining into the papers of the ſtates; 
while Paris, Orleans,, Rouen, Dijon, Lyons, 
Toulouſe, riſe up againſt. him at * 
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all as it were with one accord. He is now con- 
fidered as an aſſaſſin, and a perjurer. The pope 
excommunicates him. This excommunication, 
which, upon any other occaſion, would have 
been deſpiſed, is formidable at this time, becauſe 


it is joined to the cry of public vengeance, and 1539+ 


ſeems to have the approbation of God and man, 
Seventy doCtors aſſembled in Sorbonne declare 
him caſt from the throne, and his ſubjects re- 
leaſed from the oath of allegiance. The prieſts 
refuſe abſolution to their penitents that recognize 
him as king. The faction of ſixteen commit 
thoſe members of parliament, who are friends of 
the monarchy, to the Baſtile. The duke of 
Guiſe's widow appears in perſon to demand juſ- 
tice for the murder of her huſband, and of her 
brother-in-law. The parliament, at the requeſt 
of the attorney-general, nominate two counſel- 
lors, Courtin and Michon, who draw up an in- 
ditement againſt Henry of Valois, heretofore king 
of France and Poland. 

The king conducted matters ſo imprudent- 
ly, that as yet he had no army: he ſent Sanci 
to treat with the Swiſs for ſoldiers; and he 
was ſo mean as to write to the duke de May- 
enne, now chief of the league, to beg he would 
forget the aſſaſſination of his brother. He em- 
ployed the pope's nuncio to ſpeak to him. 
Mayenne anſwered the nuncio, I never will 
forgive the wretch. The letters, giving an ac- 
count of this negotiation, are {till extant at 
Rome. _ 

At length the king is obliged to have re- 
courſe to Henry of Navarre, his conqueror, and 
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legitimate ſucceſſor, whom, from the very com- 
mencement of the league, he ought to have | 
called to his aſſiſtance, not only as the only | 
perſon intereſted in the ſupport of the monarchy, | 
but as a prince with whoſe open heart he was | 
acquainted, whoſe foul was above the corrup- 
tion of the age, and who never would have 
abuſed his right of preſumptive heir to the 
crown, 
With the aſſiſtance of Henry of Navarre, and 
the efforts made by this prince's party, the king 
raiſes an army. The two princes fit down be- 
fore Paris. It is needleſs to relate how this city 
Tueſ. Was delivered by the murder of Henry III. I 
day 1ſt ſhall only obſerve, with Thuanus, that when 
wy the Dominican friar James Clement, a fanatic, 
1589. incited by Burgoin, his ſuperior, by his brethren, 
as well as by the ſpirit of the league, and fortified 
by the ſacrament, demanded audience of the 
king, in order to aſſaſſmate him, his majeſty 
rejoiced, and ſaid that his heart felt an uncom- 
mon ſatisfaction whenever he ſaw a friar. Nor 
ſhall J repeat the particulars of what was done 
at Paris and at Rome; with what zeal they 
placed the aſlaflin's portrait on the altars at Pa- 
ris, how they fired off the guns at Rome, and 
pronounced his funeral oration, But we are to 
obſerve, that in the opinion of the common peo- 
ple this wretch was a ſaint, and a martyr ; he 
had delivered the people of God from a tyranni- 
cal perſecutor, whom they called by no other 
name than that of Herod ; he had offered him- 
ſelf to inevitable death; his ſuperiors, and all 
whom he had conſulted, had enjoined him in the 
name 
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name of the Almighty to commit this holy action. 
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His bewildered mind was involved in invincible 


ignorance. He was inwardly perſuaded that he 
fhould facrihce himſelf to God, to the church, 


to his country; in a word, in the opinion of the 


theologians, he was taking flight to immortal glo- 
ry, and the murdered king was damned. This 
is what ſome calviniſtical divines ſaid of Poltrot ; 
what the catholics had ſaid of the aſſaſſination 
of the prince of Orange: and I conſider the ſpi- 


rit of the times more than the facts; for theſe 


are well known. 
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A Chronological T ABLE of fovereign 
princes for the third volume of this hiſto- 
ry, which includes the ſixteenth century. 
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Popes, 
Alexander VI. 1492 
Pius IIT. 1503 
Julius II. 1503 
Leo X. 1513 
Adrian VI. 1522 
Clement VII. 1523 
Paul III. 1534 
Julius III. 15 50 
Marcellus II. 1555 
Paul IV. 1555 
Pius IV. 1559 
Pius V. 1563˙ 
Gregory XIII. 1572 
Sixtus V. 1585 
Urban VII. 1590 
Gregory XIV. 1590 
Innocent IX. 1591 
Clement VIII. 1592 
Emperors of Germany. | 
Maximilian I. 1493 
Charles V. 1519 
Ferdinand J. 1558 
Maximilian II. 1564 
Rodolph 1576 
Ottoman emperors, 
Bajazet II. 1481 | 
Selim I. 1512 | 
Soliman IT. 1521 
Selim II. 1566 
Amurat III. 1574 
1595 


Mahomet III. 


Emperors of Japan. 
Kaiſiuwabara 150 
F Gonara 1527 
OOKimatz 1558 
In this reign Tai- 
koſama, the crown 
general, ht 2 the 
emperors of their 
real authority, and 
left them only the 
outward appearance. 


Jooſei II. 1587 


Emperors of China of the 
family called Mim. 

- Hiao-gum 1488 
Vu cum 1506 
Xi-cum 1522 

Mu- cum 1567 

Kin cum, otherwiſe 

Vanlie I573 

Grand Moguls, or emperors 

„ India. 

Babar 1493 

Amayum 15 30 

Akebar 1552 

. Jehan-Guir 1605 

Sopbis, or empe:ors of 
| Perſia. 
Schah Iſmael I. 1409 
Schah Thamas 1525 
Schah Iſmael II. 1576 
Schah Codabende 1578 
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Schah Emir-Emſe 1585 
Schah Iſmael III. 1585 
Schah Abas J. 1586 

Kings of England. 
Henry VII. 1485 
Henry VIIL. 1509 
Edward VI. 1547 
Queen Mary 15 53 
Queen Elizabeth 1558 

Kings F France. 
Lewis XII. 1498 
Francis I. 1515 
Henry II. 1547 
Francis II. 1559 
Charles IX. 1560 
Henry IIL 1574 
Henry IV. 1589 | 
Kings of Stain. 

Ferdinand 

and | 1474 
_— 

hilip I. 150 

Charles J. . | 
Philip IT. 155 5 
Philip III. 1598 

Kings of Portugal. 
Emmanuel the Great 1495 
John III. „ 
Don Sebaſtian 1557 
Don Henry, cardinal 1578 
Philip II. king of 80 
1 ain 15 

ilip III. king of 

Spain . c 1598 


Kings of Scotland. 


James IV. 1488 
James V. 1513 
Mary Stuart (be- * 
headed in 1587) 54 
James VI. 1568 
Kings of Denmark. 
John 1482 
Chriſtian IT. (de- 3. 
poſed) 513 
Frederick I. I523 
Chriſtian III. 1534 
Frederick II. 1559 
Chriſtian IV. 1588 


Kings of Sweden. 
John II. 


I 
Steno Stur II, _— 

regent of a 
Steno Stur III. 

regent * 
Chriſtian II. 1520 
Guſtavus I. 1523 
Eric XIV. 1560 
John III. 1568 
Sigiſmund I, 1594 

Kings of Poland. 

John Albert 1492 
Alexander 1501 
Sigiſmund I, 1506 
Sigiſmund II. 1546 
Henry of France 1573 
Stephen Battori 1575 
Maximilian of 8 

Auſtria 5 "SY 
Sigiſmund III. 1587 


Czars 
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Cxars of Muſcovy. Doges of Venice. 

h Glowitz.- Choſen the 
Jo —_ - 4pm ny. l Leonardo Loredani 1 2 
John Bafilowitz II. 1533 | Afenie Grimani 1521 
Fedor Joanowitz 1584 Andrea Gritti..... 1523 
Boris Godenow 1597 Pietro Lande 1539 
Franceſco Donati 1545 
; Antonio Treviſani 1553 
_ Kings of Hungary. | Franceſco Venieri 1 554 
Ladiſlaus VI or VII. 1490 | Lorenzo Prioli 1556 
Lewis II. 1515 Girolamo Prioli 1559 
Jobn Zapolſi i 1526 Pietro Loredani 1 567 
John Stephen, or Luigi Mocenigo 1570 
Sigi/mund 1540 Seballian Venieri 1577 
Ferdinand J. 1527 | Nicolao da Ponte 1578 
Maximilian I, 1564 Paſchal Cicogna 138; 
Rodolph 1576 | Marino Grimani 14.95 
| Grand «ukes of Tuſcany of 

| * of Save 1 the houſe of Medicis. 
Philibert II. 1496 Alexander 15 21 
Charles III. 1504 Coſmo II. 1537 
Emmanuel Philibert 1559 Francis 1574 
Cnarles Emmanuel 1580 Ferdinand 1567 
Errata. 


P. 3. 1. 5. from the bottom, after Cain inſert and 
Aftracan, P. 17. J. 2. from the bottom, for honour- 
ing read humouring. P. 98. I. 5. from the bottom, 


for Zoroaſtres read Zoraaſfter. P. q 


9. J. 6. for Alex- 


ander read Aleander, P. 138. I. 24. for Yorks and Lan- 
cafters, read Yorkifis and Lancafirians. P. 145. J. 2. 
from the bottom, for belongs read belong. P. 159, 
I. 23. for Elias read — P. 225. 1. 4. for Ant- 
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; HE ELaBoRATORY LAlD OPEN ; ar, the 
Secrets of modern Chemiſtry and Pharmacy 

revealed: Containing many Particulars extremely ne- 

ceſſary to be known to all Practitioners in Medicine. 


II. Taz Hanomaid To THE ArTs. Teaching, 
1. A perſect Knowledge of the Materia Pitoria ; or, 
the Nature, Uſe, and Preparation of all the Subſtances 
employed in Painting of every kind. 2. The Devices 
uſed for Drawing, with more eaſe and certainty ; whe- 
ther by Offtracing, Calking, Reduction, or other 
means; and the Methods of taking Caſts and Impreſ- 
ſions from any Subjects. 3. The various Manners of 
Gilding, Silvering, Bronzing, Japanning, and Staining, 
&c. The whole calculated, as well for conveying a 
more accurate and extenſive Knowledge of the Mat- 
ters treated of to Artiſts ; as to initiate thoſe who are 
deſirous to attempt theſe Arts, into the method of pre- 
paring and uſing all the Colours, and other Subſtances 
employed in painting in Oil, Miniature, Enamel, Var- 
niſh, and Freſco ; as alſo in Gilding, &c. Dedicated 
to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. In Octavo, Price 65. bound. 


III. A New MeTHop or IEARNINc, with Faci- 
lity, the Latin Tongue, Containing the Rules of 
Genders, Declenſions, Preteiites, Syntax, Quantity, 
and Latin Accents. Digeſted in the cleareſt and con- 
ciſeſt Orders; enlarged with variety of ſolid Remarks; 


neceſſary not only for a perfect Knowledge of the La- 


tin Tongue, but likewiſe for underſtanding the beſt 
Authors; extracted from the ableſt Writers of this 
Language. With a Treatiſe on Latin Poetry. Tran- 
flited from the French of the Meſſieurs de Port Royal. 
Reviſed, corrected, and improved. In 2 Vols. Octavo. 
IV. Memoirs oF THE Hov:t of BRANDENBURGH, 
from the earlieſt Accounts to the death of FRED. I. 
King of Pruſſia. With a preliminary Diſcourſe. To 
wich are added Four Diſſertations, 1. On Manners, 
Cuſtoms, Induſtry, and the Progreſs of the Human Ua- 

| derſland ing 


— 


> derſtanding in the Arts and Sciences. 2. On Super- 


the Net Drawbacks to be repaid on due Exportation. 


incluſive, are abridged or digeſted under proper 


and very intereſting Subjects in Mechanics, phyſical 


among other Matters of equal Importance, the Pre- 
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Rition and Religion. 3. On the ancient and modern 
Government of Brandenburgh. 4. On the Reaſons 
for the enacting and repealing of laws. 'The whole 
wrote by the preſent King of Pruſſia. In Twelves. 


V. Taz Barrisu Cusrous. Containing, an hiſto- 
rical and practical Account of each Branch of that Re- 
venue; the Rates of Merchandize as ſettled by the 
12th of Car. II, cap. 4. and 11 Geo. I, cap. 7. &c. 
with the Net Duties payable in all Circumſtances of 
Goods imported, exported, or brought Coaſt. wiſe, and 


As alſo, the Bounties payable out of Cuſtoms; with an 
Index to the Whole; in which all the Laws now in 
force relating to the Cuſtome, to the 29th of Geo. II, 


Heads, alphabetically. Continued, by Appendix, to 
the End of the Seſſion of the- zoth of Geo. II. By 
Henry SaxBY, of the Cuſtom-Houſe, London. In 
Octavo, Price 78. 6 d. bound. 


VI. Tux ru Gurpe To THe GERMAN Lan- 
GUAGE, in Three Parts. 1. Explaining the manner of 
Spelling, Reading, and Writing. 2. Shewing the Ori- 
gin and Nature of Words, with their proper Significa- 
tion. 3. Teaching the right Conſtruction of Wards 
in a Sentence. To which are added, An ample Vocabu- 
lary, Phraſes, and proverbial Sentences, familiar Dia- 
logues, and Letters on various ſubjects; together with 
a Deſcription of the City of London, concerning its 
Magnificence and Splendor. In Octavo. 


VII. MisczlLantous Tracts on ſome curious 
Aſtronomy, and ſpeculative Mathematics ; wherein, 


ceſſion of the Equinox, the Nutation of the Earth's 
Axis, and the Motion of the Moon in her Orbit, are 
determined. By Thomas SIMPSON, F. R. S. In one 
Volume, Quarto. 


